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THE SURYEY OF THOUGHT. 


Oxrorp Heirs To THe Stupy or THE Briste.—tThe chief distinctive 
feature of this new edition of one of the most widely circulated books in the 
English language—for up to 1888 as many as a million copies had been 
issued—is the presence of a large number of illustrations taken, with only 
two exceptions, from ancient monuments. Instead of the freaks of imagination 
with which Biblical works used to be burdened rather than adorned, we have 
accurate representations of texts from manuscripts and inscriptions, of 
sculptures, coins, and other memorials of the lands referred to in the Bible. 
These sixty-four neatly engraved plates, which are accompanied by explana- 
tory notes, constitute an educational aid of the first importance. Multitudes 
of earnest teachers who have hitherto had extremely confused and inaccurate 
notions about the writing, costumes, art, and religions of the ancient Hast 
will find this pictorial portion of the helps exceedingly instructive; and 
others who are well informed:,themselves will prize it as a valuable 
auxiliary to oral teaching. The notes are usually excellent, but a few are 
open to criticism. The statement in explanation of Plate 1 that the Hebrew 
and Phceenician alphabets were derived from the hieratic characters of the 
Egyptians is too positive. The problem of the origin of the alphabet is still 
unsolved. The reproduction of the Rosetta Stone in Plate 3 would have 
been more intelligible had the order of the three texts been indicated. The 
remark at the foot of Plate 35 that the inscriptions of Tiglath Pileser IIT, 
mention Rezin, Menahem, and Azariah are curiously incomplete. Why not 
add that three other kings named in the Bible—Ahaz, Pekah, and Hosea— 
are also referred to? The 635 pages of letterpress which follow are a 
wonderfully rich storehouse of information bearing on the study of the Bible. 
The whole work has been brought down to date by the careful revision of 
some portions, the re-writing of others, and the addition of fresh matter. 
The most notable contribution under the last head is the section entitled 
‘‘ Witness of Modern Discoveries to the Old Testament Narrative,” which is 
due to Canon Girdlestone, Dr. Rost, and Dr. Bezold, with the co-operation 
of Drs. Budge and Maunde Thompson. It is rather surprising that one 
page of this section, the whole of which occupies only nine pages, contains two 
mistakes: 1869 instead of 1868 as the year of the discovery of the Moabite 
Stone; and “ Ahaz”’ instead of “Azariah” as the king named on the 
monuments “‘ Azriyau.” The style also of the last two sentences of this 
essay is unaccountably clumsy. Perhaps the want of finish and exactness is 
owing to the number of the writers. The Glossary of Antiauities, Customs, 
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&c., which has been revised by Dr. Budge, is exceptionally good. The 
account of Jewish sects and parties, &c., is one-sided, owing apparently to 
excessive dependence on the writings of the late Dr. Edersheim. It would 
have been far more satisfactory had more use been made of the masterly 
researches of Professor Schiirer. As it is, some of the statements cannot be 
said to represent the views of scholars generally. How many, for instance, 
would endorse the explanation of the term ‘ Pharisee” as referring to 
separation from the heathen world; and the assertion that the term 
‘‘ batlanim ” describes the rulers of the synagogue? Other points on which 
there is room for difference of opinion might be mentioned, but it would be 
invidious to dwell further on the defects of a work which vast multitudes of 
lovers of the Bible in many lands will rightly hail as a boon of incalculable 
value. The volume closes with an indexed atlas of fifteen maps, complied 
by Mr. Courtier from the most recent authorities. 


Tor DecapENce or THEoLocy.—In an article in the North American 
Review John Burroughs maintains with great vehemence that of the two 
rival or conflicting conceptions of the universe, the scientific conception and 
the theological conception, the one is waning or becoming feebler day by 
day, and the other growing stronger day by day. ‘The difference,” he 
says, “between our times and the times of our fathers is mainly in the 
greater light of our day, the light of exact science. We see things as they 
are; we see how and where the delusions of the past arose, that they were 
incident to the general obscurity, that these portentous forms that were so 
real and threatening to our fathers are either shadows or harmless, inani- 
mate objects.” He considers that belief in the supernatural has almost 
varished ; that the belief in miracles is narrowed down, among Protestants, 
to a very small span of history, namely, the New Testament miracles, and 
that even these will probably soon be given up. It is, however, questionable 
whether there is much basis for these wild and sweeping assertions. The 
assumption that for many centuries the whole of Christendom has been 
labouring under delusions is, on the face of it, very difficult to accept. It 
is more easy to believe that the mind of an individual is disordered than to 
agree with him in the opinion that the whole of the rest of the world is 
insane. It is interesting to notice the description Mr. Burroughs gives of 
the form which Christian teaching should assume in order to be in harmony 
with altered circumstances. ‘If a preacher were to say, ‘ My friends, we 
are all brothers of the man Jesus Christ, flesh of His flesh, and bone of His 
bone; what He felt we may feel; what He saw we may see; what He 
did we may do; we have in kind, though maybe not in degree, the same 
power and capacities He had; we can live as pure, as noble, as disinterested 
a life as He lived; we may show, in a measure, the same meekness, gentle- 
ness, humility, unselfishness, lovingness, charity, truthfulness, btotherliness 
as He showed, and the coming to Him means coming to our better selves, 
to the Jesus within us, to our capacity to be and do like Him,’ we should 
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understand him. He would be speaking words of soberness and truth. If 
he were to say that salvation by Jesus Christ meant salvation by cultivating 
Christ-like qualities, not the believing this or that about Christ, but by living 
up to the Christ-like ideal—if he were to say these or the like things 
‘his words would be strong by the whole weight of science and of human 
experience. What he does say or do is to unfold the plan of salvation in 
which such terms as the council of the Godhead, the fall of man, imputed 
guilt, vicarious atonement, &c., play the leading parts.” If the writer had 
been more familiar with the current teaching of the Christien pulpit he 
would have known that fellowship with Christ, imitation of Christ, and 
transformation into the likeness of Christ, are constantly being dwelt upon 
in the exhortations given by the preacher. But one would like to know 
how, upon the writer’s assumptions, the example of Christ can be made use 
of at all. From what sources can we get to know anything whatever about 
Him except from the four Gospels? And are not His history and teaching, 
as they give them, inextricably interwoven with supernatural and miraculous 
elements ? 


Tue Servant oF THE Lorp in Devtero-Isatan.—The elaborate work 
on The History of the Religion of the Old Testament from the pen of 
Professor Smend, of Géttingen, which has just been published as one of a 
series of theological manuals, contains an interesting study on “‘ The Servant 
of the Lord in Deutero-Isaiah,” which shows plainly that “the higher 
criticism ”’ is as far as ever from a final solution of this fascinating problem. 
The traditional explanation is of course repudiated, but no satisfactory 
substitute seems to be forthcoming. The “collective Israel” theory is 
partially accepted, but with grave modifications. The passages in xlii. 1-4 
and xlix. 1-6 are thought to be best interpreted on this hypothesis, but the 
wonderful picture in the 53rd chapter is confidently referred to an 
individual. This individual must be looked for in the time preceding the 
composition of the Ebed Yahveh hymns. His portrait is not a prophecy of 
Christ, but a sketch from life. Professor Smend agrees with Professor 
Duhm in supposing that there was some Israelitish saint of rare piety and 
meekness who was misunderstood and martyred, and whose sufferings and 
death were believed to atone for the sin of his people, of whom no distinct 
trace evn be found in any other part of the Hebrew Scriptures or in Jewish 
tradition. This unknown martyr was regarded by the equally unknown author 
of these hymns, and by the not less unknown compiler usually designated 
as Deutero-Isaiah, as the spiritual father of men who would establish a 
new Israel, which would be converted to Jehovah, and would obtain pardon 
from Him on the basis of the atonement provided by the martyr’s death. 
The innocent sufferer would, by his unmerited humiliation and death, atone 
for and restore the sinful people, and so live again in Israel, and thereby 
carry out Jehovah’s purpose for the world. The age which witnessed this 
unprecedented martyrdom is virtually pronounced indiscoverable by Professor 
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Duhm, although he half hints that it may have lain between the Exile and 
the Maccabean Period. Professor Smend is less cautious. There underlies 
the representation of the Servant of the Lord, we are assured, ‘‘ the image 
of a prophetic martyr who must have lived somewhere about the time of 
Jeremiah, and was more than he. This may be asserted, although we are 
acquainted with this man only through the impression which he made 
on the author of the Ebed Yahveh pieces.” Reasons for this date are, 
unfortunately, not given. It seems to follow from the assumption mentioned 
above, which, however, is stated as an obvious fact, that these Ebed Yahveh 
hymns were earlier than the time of Deutero-Isaiah, Duhm, on the 
contrary, puts them later, most probably between the Exile and the Age 
of Ezra. This curious divergence between two writers of the same school 
is singularly suggestive. The critical methods which lead these two 
accomplished scholars to opposite conclusions must be very far indeed from 
infallible. Although the atoning efficacy of the Servant’s sufferings and 
death is admitted, it is regarded as secondary. More stress is laid by the 
prophet on the final glory which is the reward of the martyr’s fidelity, than 
on the deliverance of the sinful nation. It was part of Jehovah’s purpose, 
but only a part, that the Servant’s sufferings and martyrdom should make 
atonement for Israel. The new element in these hymns, which are con- 
sidered the culminating point of Old Testament prophecy, is the thought that 
the continuance of humanity before God rests on the fidelity displayed by 
suffering innocence. In this we have a real type of Jesus. This feature 


exhibits in a very remarkable way the inward relation in which the prophecy 
stands to Christianity. So Professor Smend, notwithstanding his nominal 
rejection of the Messianic interpretation, substantially endorses it, For 
him, as for most Ohristian teachers, the suffering and dying Servant of the 
Lord who bears the sins of many foreshadows Jesus Christ. 


Oxzttitt ON DrvTERoNoMy, JosHuA, AND JupaEs.—The series which 
has furnished the well-known commentaries of Orelli on Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel, is coming to a close with expositions of the Pentateuch and 
related writings by Professors Strack and Oettli. The former is dealing with 
the first four books of the Pentateuch, and with the Pentateuchal question 
as a whole; but since his exposition has appeared only as far as the middle 
of the 17th verse of the 46th chapter of Genesis, and the introduction is 
reserved for the last number, the examination of his work must be postponed. 
The volume by Professor Oettli, who has already written on séveral books of 
the Old Testament in this series, will be 2 welcome addition to the Biblical 
student’s library, although it will doubtless be received with dissatisfaction 
in “advanced” circles on account of its distinctly conservative character. 
Yet it is a thoroughly critical production. The letters JE, P, and D are as 
prominent in its pages as elsewhere. Professor Oettli, it is true, condemns 
much which is found in recent literature on the Pentateuch as an unprofit- 
able display of acuteness, and protests against the excessive assurance which 
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undertakes to point out the origin of every verse and portion of a verse, but 
he is nevertheless unable to resist the prevailing tendency. Whilst declining 
more than tentative criticism, he dissects books and chapters as minutely as 
any of his brethren. The various parts of the Book of Joshua, for instance, 
are divided between JE, P, and the Deuteronomistic editor or redactor-with 
a precision which would be startling were it not so common in the products 
of German scholarship and their English imitations. And the following 
analysis of the 27th chapter of Deuteronomy is as fine an example of the 
conjectural criticism which is now in vogue as could be found :—* Vv. 1-3 Dt 
(designated D by Driver), 4 R (the redactor of the Hexateuch), 5-7a JE, 
7b-8 R, 9-18 Dt, 14-26 R.” Nevertheless, as hinted above, Professor Oettli 
is a far safer guide than many Continental expositors. He accepts the 
narrative as historical with the exception of a few accretions, and finds it 
pervaded by a far higher purpose than the exaltation of a particular tribe 
or dynasty, or the inculcation of special religious dogmas. The possible 
date of the nucleus of Deuteronomy is put as early as the eighth century B.c. 
The Book of Judges may have originated in the course of the same period. 
As the Book of Joshua indicates acquaintance with P, it must in its present 
form, at least, be later than that document. Since the sources of Joshua 
are the same as those of the Pentateuch, the latter term is exchanged for 
Hexateuch, In respect of the alternative, which some writers on both sides 
declare to be inevitable with reference to the Book of Deuteronomy—that it 
was either composed by Moses, or must be classed with the Pseudepigrapha— 
Professor Oettli’s remarks are sufficiently striking to merit reproduction. 
Their substance is as follows. After observing that the supposed alternative 
is due only to misunderstanding, he proceeds, “ The Spirit who was mightily 
revealed in Moses did not die with him, but continued to work in Israel 
and to select and endow fitting instruments. One of these, a majestic figure 
in the procession of witnesses for Yahveh, was the author of the greater 
partof Deuteronomy. He took what his age required out of full communion 
of spirit with the mediator of the covenant, who stood at the cradle of 
Israelitish history and with all in subsequent times who had been moved by 
the Spirit of Yahveh. If he chose the literary expedient of speaking in the 
name of Moses, because he considered it most appropriate and most 
effective, he was entitled to do so by a genuine prephetic commission in his 
inmost soul, and his work does no dishonour to the name of Moses. If this 
standpoint be adopted, it matters little whether the origin of the document 
be put a little earlier or a little later in the period of the Israelitish 
monarchy.” This ingenious attempt to escape an awkward dilemma cannot 
be pronounced perfectly successful, but it moves, perhaps, in the direction of 
a satisfactory solution. One of the most striking features of the volume is 
a large and unusually elaborate map of Palestine by Guthe and Fischer, 


Procress In Tuzowcy.—lIt is feared that to many in the present day 
the word “ theology” suggests ideas very different from those in the minds 
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of those in past ages who hailed it as “the queen of the sciences"; aud 
they expect to find a theological treatise to be a dull, unreadable, dry-as-dust 
production, having very little to do with practical religion, and quite out of 
harmony with modern scientific thought. It would be well if those who are 
of this opinion would read Professor Bruce’s review in the Contemporary 
of Principal Fairbairn’s new work on The Place of Christ in Modern Theology. 
We take the liberty of quoting a couple of paragraphs from it. ‘ The chief 
occupation,” he says, ‘‘ of theology for the last half century has been the 
quest of a lost Christ, and its present joy and ground of ‘hope for the future 
is the re-discovery of Him. Christ had been lost in the creeds, lost in the 
cloister, lost in sacramentarian theories, lost even in the Bible. He had 
become once more, as at the beginning of His earthly career, ‘One among 
ye whom ye know not.’ Within the memory of men now living there were 
not a few professional theologians who could not say for themselves as much 
as the evil spirit of whom we read in the Book of Acts. ‘Jesus I know, and 
Paul I know,’ said the demon. Not so very long ago there were theologians 
who, speaking according to the fact, would have been obliged to confess, 
‘ Paul I know, but Jesus I do not know.’ But the Christ of history has been 
restored to the knowledge of the Church. The angelic message has been 
spoken: ‘He is not. here, He is risen; behold, He goeth before you into 
Galilee, there shall ye seek Him.’ Multitudes of devout souls have seen 
Him there, and been satisfied; the beatific vision has been the great event of 
their lives.” Professor Bruce argues very ably and convincingly against the 
idea that there can be no progress in theology. ‘It is a very plausible sug- 
gestion,” he says, ‘‘that at the end of eighteen centuries there can be very 
little new to be said on the subject of Christianity. Surely, argues the man 
of average prosaic common sense, the meaning of the New Testament or of 
the Gospels has by this time been pretty well explored, and its theological 
import finally determined! This Philistine attitude of finality is one of the 
most depressing elements with which the man of fresh insight has to reckon. 
For as wise as it looks, it is utterly unsupported by the facts of history. If 
there is anything which the story of the past makes clear, it is the slowness 
with which thought advances, especially in the religious sphere. One step 
in a millennium is a fairly good pace for the theological wayfarer. Think of 
the Church being content for a thousand years with the grotesque idea of 
Christ’s death being» price paid to the devil for man’s redemption, till at 
length Anselm came and proposed another solution considerably more 
rational if not final! Think again what a creary time elapsed before the 
Church found out that the Ciristian ideal of life was not ascetic! Not till 
the sixteenth century was it discovered that the typical Christian was not 
the monk, but the man who lived a true, godly, beneficent life in the family, 
in the State, and in connection with hig secular calling ; and even yet this is 
not a universally-accepted truth. Consider once more how radical the 
cleavage which still exists on the subject of sacraments! Nothing less than 
two totally incompatible conceptions of Christianity is involved, And yet 
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we live in the nineteenth century of the Christian era! With these facts 
before us it cannot be presumptuous to think it possible that the Church has 
not yet fully realized the import of Christ’s doctrine concerning the Father- 
hood of God and the sonship of men, and that there is room for a new 
improved statement on these cardinal themes and other correlated topics.” 


Toe Testaments oF tHE Twetve Parriarcus.—In the Jewish 
Quarterly Review Mr. F, C, Conybeare gives a very interesting account of 
his researches into the Armenian versions of the apocryphal book bearing 
the above title. Hitherto, this work has been known only from Greek 
MSS., and has been reckoned among the earliest monuments of Christian 
literature, and considered to date back to the first half of the second 
century, or possibly to the end of the first. In an edition published by the 
distinguished scholar Grabius, however, which appeared in 1698-9, the 
theory was propounded that the Testaments were the work of a Jewish 
writer living in pre-Christian times, and that as they at present exist, they 
contain interpolations due to the translator who turned them from Hebrew 
into Greek. As Mr. Conybeare shows, this conjecture of the seventeenth- 
century critic is now decisively confirmed by an examination of the ancient 
Armenian version of the book. ‘“ In it,” he says, “ there is a text, earlier 
than any yet known of these Testaments, in which the passages on which 
those have mainly’ relied who have upheld the Christian authorship are 
found to be, many of them, altogether lacking, and the place of others 
occupied by passages of a tendency not distinctly Christian, and often even 
essentially pre-Christian and Jewish.” Curiously enough, the Armenian 
version still retains a passage describing the signs and wonders connected 
with the sufferings and death of the Messiah, which closely corresponds 
with Matt. xxvii. 45-53. It is of course possible that jn this we have an 
indication that the Armenian version is not quite free from Christian 
interpolations, and that we have not yet reached the ultimate and truly 
Hebrew form of the document. The conclusion to which Mr. Conybeare 
comes as to the result of his researches is: ‘At the same time that the 
Testaments thus lose all value as an early monument of Christianity, 
composed between the taking of Jerusalem by Titus and the revolt of 
Bar-Kokheba, they gain a new value as a record of the feelings and 
aspirations of the Jews in the age immediately preceding Jesus Christ,” 


BIBLICAL THOUGHT. 


DANIEL: IN RELATION TO THE CANON. 
By Rev. J. E. H. Tuomson, B.D. 


In a previous article we showed that Daniel was known and popular at least 
forty years earlier than the date assigned to the book by critics, and we have 
seen the valuelessness of the silence of Siracides. There is another line of 
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proof which is appealed to by both schools, and diametrically opposite con- 
clusions have been drawn from its evidence. We mean the evidence from 
the canon. If the orthodox party are right in their assumptions in regard 
to the canon, the early date of Daniel is proved beyond dispute; if the 
critical, its late date is equally clear. 

When we turn to Josephus contra Apionem, we find that he main- 
tains that the Jewish canon was fixed a long while before the date, even at 
the earliest, of Siracides. ‘* We have not ten thousands of discordant and 
conflicting books, but only two-and-twenty, embracing the history of all time, 
which are rightly believed to be Divine. Of these, five indeed are by Moses, 
which contain both laws and history from the creation of man to his own 
death—a period of almost three thousand years. From the death of Moses 
to the reign of Artaxerxes, who succeeded Xerxes as king of the Persians, the 
prophets, after Moses, wrote down events in thirteen books; the remaining 
four containing hymns to God, and advices to men concerning conduct. 
From Artaxerxes to our time each event has been recorded, but these 
writings have not been thought worthy of like credit with those, because 
there was not the clear succession of the prophets.” 

Here, then, we have the following facts, that in Josephus’ day the canon 
was fixed and numerically arranged under the twenty-two letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet. Further, that the canon was supposed to be closed in 
the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus. These two opinions must have been 
general among the Jews, Pharisees, and Sadducees alike, else Josephus 
would have notified this among the differences between these two sects. If 
so, any change introduced by one sect would be resented and resisted by the 
other. These opinions must go back, then, at all events, to the formation of 
the two sects. 

As to the date*at which we ought to place these two sects, there is 
discussion. Under the rule of John Hyrcanus, we find them fully developed. 
Their roots, however, go much further back; the Hellenizers representing 
the Sadducees, and the Hasidim the Pharisees. 

An earlier evidence of the existence of the canon is to be found in the 
introduction to Siracides, in which the translator refers to his grandfather's 
acquaintance with tov vépuov kal trav tpopntay kal tov dAAwY Tatpiwv BiBriwv, 
clearly the Law, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa, or K'thubim. The 
attempt to invalidate the conclusion drawn from this as to the fact that the 
class K’thubim was already formed is answered by the fact that the same 
tripartite division reappears a few lines below in slightly different words. 
This certainly was written not later than 130 B.c., possibly a hundred years 
earlier. Canon Driver’s assertion that books may have been added after this 
is devoid of proof, and, as it seems to me, of probability. 

Daniel was in the canon in his day, as may be proved by the use 
Josephus makes of Daniel. If Josephus’ opinion is to be trusted, then we 
could at once go back to the days of Ezra and Nehemiah. But against this 
it is urged in the first place that the canon was not fixed so carly as 425 B.c. 
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Professor Ryle, who follows Canon Driver and Dr. Cheyne, fixes the date at 
which the canon was complete as 105 s.c. It is difficult to see what 
reasons have led to this date, save the conclusions they have come to as 
to the late date of certain books and portions of books. In the first place, 
one ought always to suspect the judgment of a person who has committed 
himself to one side unless he brings complete evidence. If the reasons are 
purely individual, then they have value only for the individual. To any one 
who bears in mind the changing possibilities of history, Dr. Cheyne’s method 
of reconstructing the surrounding circumstances in which the individual 
Psalms were composed is very hazardous, especially when one remembers 
how continually hymns are changed in use. Let any one take a hymn- 
book of thirty years ago, before the purist tide set in, and compare the text 
of any of the more favourite hymns as it appears then with the text as it 
came from the author’s pen, and he will see how many alterations, additions, 
and omissions have taken place. Has Dr, Cheyne any right to assume that 
no interpolations are to be found in the Psalter? If there have been any 
interpolations, how can he be sure that the very points on which he builds 
his historic background have not been interpolated? To make additions to 
a book already in the canon was a very different thing from foisting a book 
into the canon. 

Is there any indirect evidence in favour of the correctness of the opinions 
advanced by Josephus? It would seent that only on the ground of this opinion 
being true can we explain the exclusion of certain books from the canon. 

It is admitted on all hands that Ecclesiasticus was written at latest 
about 180 3.c., and not impossibly a century earlier. We shall not here 
discuss this matter of the date of Ecclesiasticus, which we do below, only 
would remark that to us the earlier date seems the more probable. It should 
be added that Winer decides for the later date, and De Wette follows him in 
this, not because of any grammatical reason, but becauge “ the ideas are too 
advanced for that early date.” What evidence have critics but their own 
“inner consciousness ’’ of what were the ideas of the canon at that date? 
They have therefore no right to assign a chronological position to documents 
simply because of the necessities of their theories. That is to test facts by 
theories, not theories by facts. Whether written 180 B.c. or 280 B.c., it was 
at all events written before the canon was closed, according to the critics. 
Why, then, was it not included in the canon ? 

The orthodox have their answer, that it was written too late. The 
critical answer is, that it had not the name attached to it of some famous 
worthy of old time. That, it seems to me, really admits that at the time 
Ecclesiasticus was composed the canon was regarded as closed, and only 
books that claimed to be composed before the date assigned by Josephus to 
the close of the canon would have their case considered. If, however, the 
arrangement referred to by Josephus by which the books were paralleled 
under the letters of the Hebrew alphabet were in vogue thts eaily, there is 
ditliculty in imagining how any books could be added, 
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Leaving this, what can be said against the admission of the Wisdom of 
Solomon? Why was it not admitted into the canon ? for if later than the 
critical date of Daniel, its date is probably earlier than 105 B.c. If it is 
argued that it was not composed in Palestine, that is assuming a new 
criterion, one that would exclude the Deutero-Isaiah and Ezekiel; if the 
objection be that it was written in Egypt, that would exclude some of the 
chapters of Jeremiah. If the criterion be further altered, and it is said not 
to have been written in Hebrew, this would exclude portions of Ezra and, as 
we know, Daniel. If it is further alleged to have been written originally in 
Greek, Professor Margoliouth against this asserts it was written in Hebrew. 

But it cannot be maintained that a famous name was necessary to secure 
for a book inclusion in the canon. There is no author’s name attached to 
Ruth or Esther. With Canon Driver I feel compelled to regard Ruth as 
early; but if its antiquity was the reason of its inclusion, then the principle of 
Josephus must be admitted. Esther cannot be much earlier than the end of 
the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus. If+so, why has it been admitted into 
the canon? ‘We know that lists of the canonical books of the Old Testa- 
ment, otherwise complete, are defective in regard to Esther. It might easily 
be because it was so near the boundary line that inclusion or exclusion was 
for some time a moot point. 

Why was Tobit excluded? There seems no reasonable doubt that it 
dates from the Persian period. There is no reference in the part where 
Tobit takes on him the guise of a prophet of his having any expectation that 
the Greek monarchy would overthrow the Persian. He refers to the 
rebuilding of the Temple, and looks forward to the restoration of the ten 
tribes as immediately following. If it were-composed in Palestine, as seems 
evident, and in Hebrew in the Persian period, why was it excluded and 
Daniel included? The criterion with which Josephus supplies us would 
explain this. It claims a much greater antiquity than Daniel, so the claim 
to antiquity was not accepted without examination. If Daniel were known 
to be ancient, while Tobit was not known to be so, that would explain the 
matter. 

If we take 105 B.o. as the date when the canon was fixed, how is it that 
Enoch was not included? Most critics acknowledge that at all events the 
first and third books were written either in the reign of John Hyrcanus or 
during the Maccabean struggle. I, for my part, strongly maintain the latter, 
and indeed can only understand the opposition to the earlier date from the 
difficulty of bringing it so near the date these critics have determined must 
be the date of Daniel. But even grant this later date to Enoch, say it is 
dated 130 B.c. instead of 160 B.c., still why was it excluded from the canon ? 
It bears as the name of its author Enoch, a name that more impressed the 
spirits of men than even Daniel did. He, too, prophesied of successful 
struggle against external foes. Why is Enoch left out? It was written in 
Hebrew, it was composed in Palestine, and had annexed to it a name of 
vast antiquity and one that filled the mind with strange imaginations. Why 
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was it left out and Daniel included? The criterion of Josephus will supply 
us with an answer. 

While we take up this position it is argued on the other hand that the 
position of Daniel in the canon shows that it is late. Of course if the 
arguments above advanced seem sufficient, no more need be said late or 
early. Daniel is in the canon, and the canon must have been completed long 
before the received critical date: But let us grant that the reasons 
advanced are not conclusive, and examine the arguments critics adduce for 
asserting it to be late. Canon Driver assumes, without reason assigned, 
that it is highly probable that the tripartite division of the books, current 
from antiquity among the Jews, has an historical basis and corresponds to 
three stages in the historic process by which the canon was formed. The 
only thing in the nature of proof advanced for this is the alleged fact that 
the Jews never transferred a book from one class to another. Even thcugh 
this were true, it would not follow that the reason of the division was historic ; 
but it does not seem to be true. Josephus evidently had the same books 
in the main as we have, and reckoned them as twenty-two, as did the other 
Jews, but instead of assigning to the prophets only eight books, he says there 
are thirteen books written by the prophets,‘and only four are among the 
K’thubim, which he says contain “ hymns to God and advices to men con- 
cerning conduct,” a description that would only suit some of the present 
Hagiographa. It is clear, then, that with Josephus several of the books 
reckoned among the Jewish Hagiographa are by otlers, as by him, 
regarded as prophetic. 

But further, grant that introduction into the canon was a process, and 
that the Law was first admitted to it, then the Prophets, and then the 
K’thubim. That proves nothing as to the relative antiquity of the writing so 
admitted, else the whole critical hypothesis that the Law came after the 
Prophets is proved utterly groundless. Certainly tradition unanimously 
declares the Parashoth of the Torah to have been in tse as part of the Syna- 
gogue service before the haftaroth of the N’biim were thought of. 

But further, if the chronological principle was at work at all it would 
reveal itself in the subordinate portions. We should find the order invariable. 
Let us compare the order in which the books of the Bible are given in the 
Talmudic treatise Baba Bathra with that in our Hebrew Bible; let us trans- 
late the enumeration of the books of the prophets and of the K’thubim from 
Baba Bathra, as the books of the Torah are invariable. ‘The books 
("1) which belong to the prophets (O°X'3) Oy) are Joshua and Ju‘ges, 


‘Samuel, Kings, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, and the Twelve. The books 


which belong to the K’thubim are Ruth, Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Fcclesiastes, . 
Lamentations, Daniel, and the rolls (ni231) of Esther, Ezra, and Chronicles.” 
No one can help noticing how Isaiah is put after Ezekiel and Jeremiah, an 
arrangement which suggests that size had something to do with the succes- 
sion of the prophets. The order of the Hagiographa is more at variance with 
that in the Hebrew Bible. The Masoretes had another order of the 
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K’thubim still, which began with Chronicles, followed by Psalms, Proverbs, 
Ruth, Song of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, Lamentations, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah. 
Not one of these arrangements has the smallest sign that chronology had 
anything to do with the order. 

Indeed, there seems rather a bold defiance of chronology in the order 
in most cases. When we consider this, we must bear in mind that the 
chronological succession to be considered is not the absolute chronology 
arrived at by careful and scientific study of the documents, but the chrono- 
logy of tradition. We have seen that the position of any other view would 
reduce the critical school to a self-contradiction in regard to the succession of 
the three main divisions of the canon. In all the lists we have given, Psalms 
is placed before Job. The order followed in our ordinary Hebrew Bibles 
places Job after Proverbs. Everybody knows that the Talmudic tradition 
was that the Book of Job was written by Moses. If Talmudic tradition is 
worth anything in regard to any matter, it is in regard to such scholastic 
opinions as this. David also was credited with the Psalms, anc Solomon 
with the Proverbs. However vague Talmudic chronology was, the Rabbins 
never had any doubt that Moses lived before both David and Solomon. 
What shall we say of the list which puts Chronicles first? The whole 
theory that any evidence for the date of Daniel can be got from its position 
in the canon seems utterly baseless, even when we draw our evidence from 
Palestinian and Hebrew sources. : 

When we pass to Greek sources, Alexandrian or Christian, the theory 
becomes only all the weaker. In the Septuagint the Hagiographa are not 
relegated to the end of the Bible as they are in Hebrew exemplars, but are 
placed in the middle, an order that is followed by our English Bibles. 
Among the Alexandrian Jews there does not appear to have been any idea 
that the Hagiographa were of more recent origin than the prophets. In the 
Septuagintal order it is to be noted that Daniel is placed among the prophets. 
We know that Christian usage followed the order of the Septuagint, though, 
as we shall see, with some variations, and some still more important 
exclusions. Eusebius (Zccl. His., book iv. 26) gives an account of the 
writings of Melito, Bishop of Sardis, and in course of this gives a letter of his 
in which he states in order the books of the Bible as received by him. 
His order is of ‘‘ Moses, five books—Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy—Jesus Nave (Joshua), Judges, Ruth, four of Kings, two of 
Paralipomena (Chronicles), the Psalms of David, the Proverbs of Solomon— 
which is also called Wisdom—LEcclesiastes, Song of Songs, Job ; of Prophets, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, one book of the Twelve, Daniel, Ezekiel, Esdras.” It will 
be observed that Nehemiah and Esther are not included in this list. Almost 
certainly Nehemiah was included in Esdras. It is possible that Esther was 
also included under that title, but it is also possible that Melito did not 
regard Esther as canonical. Since this list is founded on the Jewish canon 
as to its contents, it is probable that it follows the order in vogue among the 
Jews of Asia Mino-. 
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It is, however, argued that the only reason why the Book of Daniel is 
excluded from the list of the prophets is the lateness of the date of its composi- 
tion. But we have seen that it is almost certain that Josephus included 
Daniel among the prophets, and quite certain that Melito did, and as we 
saw, probably Melito followed a Jewish order current in Asia Minor. But 
even if we grant that Daniel was in the Jewish canon excluded from the list 
of the prophets, and included in that of the Hagiographa, acknowledged - 
lateness of date need not have been the reason for this. Jt is not denied 
that the Jews, at all events about the time of our Lord, professed to believa 
the Book of Daniel to have been written at the date it purports to have been 
written. When was it that they acknowledged its lateness? When and for 
what reason did they reverse that belief for a belief in its comparative 
antiquity ? These are questions that the critical school ought to be prepared 
to answer if they will maintain as at all reasonable their contention that the 
position of the book in the canon has anything to do with its date. 

Is it utterly impossible to find another reason than lateness of date for 
the inclusion of the Book of Daniel among the Hagiographa, and its 
exclusion from the books of the prophets. Hiivernick’s answer is more 
worthy of consideration than the critical school are willing to admit. He 
maintains that the reason why Daniel was not included among the prophets 
was that Daniel was not a professional prophet—the function of prophecy 
was an accident in the career of a statesman. To this it is answered that 
Amos was not a prophet, “neither the son of a prophet.” But if this 
statement shows that Amos, though not a prophet, was included among the 
prophets, this answer of Amos shows that only regularly educated “sons 
of the prophets” were expected to fulfil the prophetic function. His position 
is like that of Paul among the Apostles, claiming Apostleship by Divine call, 
though not among the regular number. Amos was not a regularly educated 
prophet, yet God had taken him. He became a prophet by Divine call, and 
so couches his: prophecies in the ordinary prophetic language, and introduces 
his message with “Thus saith the Lord.” The point of his disclaimer is 
the denial of the merely professional character of his message. We know 
that the exhortations of clergymen are often put aside by people on the plea 
of “the Northern farmer.” They think, “he has said as he owt to ha’ said, 
an’ they coom awa.” The bold assertion of his non-professional character 
is intended to bring out the divinity of his call and his message more clearly. 
He was not a professional prophet to begin with, but became one. 

Another reason seems to me more important, as well as one that has 
had more to do with the position of Daniel among the K’thubim than the 
professional idea. Moses was regarded as a prophet indeed in some senses 
by the Jews as the prophet, yet his five books are not included among the 
prophetic books. It may be said that the law was regarded as superior 
to the prophets, but it must be admitted that, whatever the reason, the 
Books of Moses were not regarded as prophetic books, although Moses was 
the greatest of the prophets. Further, David was reckoned a prophet, Not 
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only was he associated with Samuel in the school of the prophets when Saul 
first sent to take David, and then came himself, and under the impulse of the 

. Spirit of God prophesied himself before Samuel, but in Apostolic days he is 
expressly called a prophet, (Acts ii. 29,30). Peter says, ‘Let me freely 
speak of the patriarch David—being a prophet, and knowing that God had 
sworn with an oath to him.” David is there called a prophet, yet in no list 

. of the canonical books do the Psalms which are attributed to him appear 
among the prophetic writings. It would seem that the literary character of 
the composition chiefly determined the position of certain books among the 
K’thubim and their exclusion from among N’biim. 

The most striking instance confirmatory of this position is to be found 
in the Lamentations of Jeremiah. This book was ascribed to a prophet. 
The occasion of the composition of the elegies that form it was fixed by 
tradition. Even though the traditional view that Jeremiah was the author be 
incorrect, Canon Driver correctly, as it seems to us, maintains that the author 
or authors were contemporaries with that prophet. Herc, then, is a book 
attributed to a prophet, coming from pre-Exilian times, earlier not improbably 
than Ezekiel, earlier certainly than Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, relegated 
to the K’thubim. There was and could be no question of the alleged author’s 
prophetic position. There was no question of its date, consequently it must 
have been the literary character of these compositions that fixed their place 
in the canon. 

Few need to be told that there is a large number of books chiefly 
written in the period between the ordinary date assigned to the conclusion 
of the Old Testament canon and the beginning of that of the New that 
belong to a class of which Daniel is usually recognized as at once the type 
and the earliest example. We mean the apocalyptic writings. These 
resemble the books of the prophets in many particulars. Like the prophets, 
they foretell, or at all events profess to foretell, the future. That future is 
revealed to them by means of visions, or at least they profess that this is the 
case. But while there are these points of resemblance, there are many points 
of diffe:ence. The most striking difference is that while the Prophets are 
generally in verse and are always lyric in character, the Apocalypses are 
always in prose and are never lyrical. Revelations of the future are made to 
both by means of visions ; but while in the case of Prophets the reader is led 
to deduce what the vision before the prophet was by the lyric accompani- 
ment his song supplies to the picture, Apocalyptic describes the vision 
directly, and leaves us to deduce what moral lessons appear to us to be in it. 
Further, and partly due to this, a moral purpose is much more obvious in the 
case of the Prophets than in that of the Apocalyptists. In the latter there 
js none of the denunciations of evil, none of the withering contempt of idolatry, 
which are so frequent in Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Hosea, and the other 
prophets. On the other, the Apocalyptist has incomparably the wider vision. 

All history from the beginning to the utmost end of all things is within his 
scheme. 
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It may be objected that there are large portions of the books assigned in 
the Hebrew canon to the prophets which have none of the characteristics of 
the prophets as described above. The books of Samuel and Kings are not 
prophetic in our sense of the word. That must be admitted to be true; but 
this including of history under prophecy is due to the idea that all these 
historic books, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings, were penned by those that 
were prophets by profession, an idea that there seems nothing to confirm, at 
least to the extent of excluding all non-prophetic authorship. Of course the 
difficulty presents itself, why were Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Esther excluded? Jewish tradition credited Mordecai with the composition 
of the last of these books, but did not reckon him a prophet. The Book of 
Nehemiah also was attributed to the man whose name it bears, and he was 
not a prophet. Chronicles and Ezra ‘have this in common, that they are 
much more obviously compilations than Samuel or Kings, and hence, for 
this literary reason, were excluded from the collection of the prophets. 

It may be further contended that many of the prophecies of Ezekiel and 
the opening chapters of Zechariah are really Apocalyptic in character. 
While this is so it is to be noted that the mass of the books of which these 
visions form parts have not the Apocalyptic character. This applies even to 
Zechariah. Although we may now see reason to think that the latter 
chapters of this are by a pre-Exilic author, we must remember that the Jews 
of the Greek or the Persian period had no such idea. 

The class of Hagiographa or K’thubim was, so to say, a purely negative 
one. It contained books, not because they were chronologically late, but 
because they did not agree in literary form or origin with those already col- 
lected together as ‘“‘ the Prophets.” The five lyrical books of Psalms, the 
dramatic books of Job and Song of Solomon, the gnomic books of Ecclesiastes, 
and Proverbs, the Apocalyptic book of Daniel, the annalistic compilations of 
Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, and the stories of Ruth and Esther, and 
the mournful book of elegies, the Lamentations of Jeremiah, these were col- 
lected into the Hagiographa, ‘‘ the sacred writings,” or, to give them their 
Hebrew title, the K’thubim. There was necesarily less of unity or 
resemblance in this class than in the others, but it does not follow from this 
that not logic but chronology regulated the position of books in it. 

If we now rapidly sum up our argument, we see that there are un- 
deniable references to Daniel in writings that may be dated with every show 
of reason as early as 210 B.c.; that there is at least one passage in the pro- 
phecies of Zechariah which looks very like a reference to Daniel. We have 
seen that the argument against our position from the silence of Siracides and 
Philo is valueless. And now, that no argument can be drawn from the 
position a book occupies in the Canon, we may claim, therefore, that 
external evidence requires us to date Daniel not later than the end of the 
Persian period—it may be earlier, 











ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF THE HEBREW MONARCHY. 
III.—COMMERCE AND SECURITY TO LIFE AND PROPERTY, 
By Rev. Pror. W. H. Bennert, M.A. 

THESE two subjects are so closely connected that it is most convenient to 
treat them together. Commerce is impossible without the maintenance of 
some kind of social order, but on the other hand the stability and prosperity 
of society are constantly and seriously influenced by commerce. In view of 
the long-established and world-wide activity of the Jews as financiers and 
traders, the exclusively agricultural character of the ancient Hebrew states 
always strikes one with a curious sense of contrast. There seems little in 
common between Shakespeare’s Shylock or a nineteenth-century Rothschild, 
or Montefiore and the prosperous Hebrew farmer, whose wife disposed of 
the linen and girdles,! that were the fruits of her simple domestic industry, 
to the Canaanite pedlar. This use of the term Canaanite, as a synonym for 
trader, strikingly illustrates the absence of commercial ambition with which 
the Israelites contentedly abandoned the profits and risks of trade to their 
neighbours. But, after all, the change from tke agricultural Israelite to the 
commercial Jew is only one instance of the influence of environment and 
opportunity upon the pursuits and fortunes of a race. Many others might 
be cited. Englishmen in modern times, and Greeks from the times of 
Jason and the Argonauts until now, have displayed peculiar aptitude for 
commercial enterprise. Yet once the trade of England was largely in the 
hands of the Hanseatic merchants, and there were very early.days when the 
Greeks had not begun to compete with the Phcenician traders. These 
Pheenician traders were one main reason why the Israelites developed little 
or no independent foreign trade of their own. Along the coast, for more 
than a hundred and twenty miles, from Dor to Arvad, stretched the long 
line of trading towns, with the great cities of Tyre and Zidon for their 
capitals. These towns, with their colonies, their fleets and their caravans, 
had established a powerful and extensive commercial organization. The 
Israelites entered Palestine from the east as a group of nomad clans, and 
for a long time their settlements were almost confined to the highlands. 
In any case ancient and extensive trade relations are not easily interfered 
with. The Israelites had neither the inclination nor the opportunity to 
attempt to interfere. The population whom they conquered were allied by 
race and other ties to the Pheenicians, and circumstances would naturally 
bring the Israelites into commercial dependence upon the Pheenicians. 

In all probability the Israelites had relations with the ancient system of 
commerce not mentioned by the Old Testament. Their territory lay across 
and between the caravan routes from Pheenicia to Egypt, Assyria, Chalda, 
Arabia, and the Persian Gulf, and irom Egypt to the East. A universal 
analogy would suggest that, according to their strength and opportunities, 
the Israelites would levy tribute, blackmail, or plunder from passing caravans. 


2 Prov. xxxi, 24, 
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There would also be openings for more or less legitimate traffic, as in the case 
of the Ishmaelite and Midianite caravans, mentioned in the story of Joseph 
as passing by Gilead and Shechem on their way to Egypt. 

_ Apart from the prior occupation of the field of commerce by the 
Pheenicians, the opportunities of the Israelites were limited by their want 
of access to the sea. For a long time they had no hold upon the Mediter- 
ranean coast at all, and even under the monarchy only the more powerful 
kings exercised an occasional and partial sovereignty over the coast towns. 
Their loss was not great, for the coast has only two or three bad harbours. 
Of these Accho, or Acre, north of Carmel, is only mentioned once in the 
Old Testament—in Judges i. 31, where it is said, ‘‘ Asher did not drive out 
the inhabitants of Accho.” Of the towns south of Carmel, Dor is similarly 
mentioned. as having been left by Manasseh in the hands of the Canaanites.? 
Later on,? the ‘ region of Dor” is mentioned as one of the administrative 
districts of Solomon’s kingdom, but probably the town itself merely became 
tributary. Even Joppa, which is often spoken of as the port of Jerusalem, 
is only referred to four times® in the latest books of the Old Testament. On 
the other hand, the head-quarters of Solomon and Jehoshaphat in their 
maritime enterprises were at Ezion-Geber at the extremity of the eastern 
gulf of the Red Sea. 

These facts make if easy to understand that, for the most part, the 
Pheenicians were either the partners. or the agents of the foreign commerce 
of Israel. In the flourishing days of Israel’s commerce under Solomon the 
navy of Hiram brought gold and almug trees and precious stones from 
Ophir; and the king’s navy of Tarshish went once in three years with the 
navy of Hiram to bring gold and silver, ivory, and apes, and peacocks. No 
mention is made of the Pheenicians in connection with Solomon’s trade to 
Arabia and Egypt ; and the building of Tadmor and cities in Lebanon may 
have been intended to provide for trade with the East. It seems probable 
that some direct trade with the East, and Arabia, and especially Egypt, 
would be always maintained; but everything indicates that Solomon’s 
commerce was altogether exceptional; it is spoken of asa proud reminis- 
cence of long-vanished splendour, and the silence of later history as to 
trade is only broken by the brief record of the abortive attempt of Jehos- 
haphat. Even Solomon’s transactions were more splendid than useful. 
Commerce was chiefly possible to ancient kings through the tribute of 
subject states. In money, or in kind, dependent kings provided. the means 
for the extravagance and pomp of their suzerain. Such commerce had no 
permanent basis, it was: liable to be cut short at a moment’s notice by any 
change in the balance of power. While it lasted it mainly ministered to the 
luxury and ostentation of a court. We do not imagine that the general 
prosperity of Israel was much advanced by the gold and silver and precious 
stones, the ivory and apes and peacocks, the spices and almug trees and 

1 Gen. xxxvii. ® Judges i. 27. 31 Kings iv. 11. *Cf. Judges i. 28. 
§ Josh. xix. 46 (Japho) ; 2 Chron. ii. 16; Ezra iii. 7; Jonahii& 1 Kings x. 11, 2% 
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cedar wood that Solomon made so plentiful in Jerusalem. The nct result of 
this ancient ‘“‘boom” is sufficiently indicated by the revolt of Israel at 
Solomon’s death. The times of Solomon remind us of the palmy days of a 
South American republic, engaged in contracting European loans and 
spending the proceeds in European luxuries. The reaction at his death 
corresponds to the later period when credit is exhausted, the Republic is 
bankrupt, and the recently acquired taste for European luxuries can no 
longer be gratified. 

The disruption of the kingdom on Solomon’s death must have gone far 
to ruin Israelite commerce. In the first place, the widespread supremacy 
over neighbouring states disappeared. and there was little or no tribute 
to spend in imported luxuries; and iurther, the hostile relations between 
Israel and Judah must have seriously interfered with the trade of both. 

From this time their trade was probably for the most part in the hands 
of the Pheenicians, to whom they were always important customers. The 
permanent and legitimate trade of Palestine consisted in the sale of agri- 
cultural products to the Phenicians. Judah and the land of Israel traded 
in the markets of Tyre wheat and honey and oil and balm.'' Solomon gave 
Hiram wheat and oil for timber.2 When the Temple was rebuilt the Jews 
gave meat and drink and oil to them of Zidon and of Tyre to bring cedar 
trees from Lebanon to the sea of Joppa;* and in the time of Herod the 
country of Tyre and Zidon was still nourished by Palestine. Besides the 
imports of timber from Phcenicia, we also read of men of Tyre bringing fish 
and all manner of ware to sell at Jerusalem.5 Otherwise we have little 
information as to the imports obtained by the Israelites in exchange for 
their wheat and honey and oil. The importance of Pheenicia to Israel is 
shown by the interest taken in Tyre by the prophets. Ezekiel and Isaiah 
between them devote four important chapters to Tyre, and there are 
numerous references in the other books. 

One branch of trade requires separate treatment, partly because of its 
special character, partly because it forms a natural transition to what little 
needs to be said about security of life and property. The slave-trade was a 
peculiar feature of ancicnt civilization; its peculiarity lay in its reciprocal 
character. Modern nations have traded in one or two coloured races; but 
in ancient times men traded in slaves of their own race and colour. Greek 
slave-dealers led strings of Greek slaves through Hellas; the Phenicians 
traded in slaves from kindred and neighbouring peoples. In this respect the 
resources of civilization in ancient times were more varied than in these 
later days. The case of Joseph is no doubt typical. To kidnap a man and 
hand him over to the crew of a foreign vessel on the eve of sailing, or to a 
caravan that would march next morning, was an approved method of paying 
off old scores, or disposing of a rival suitor, or providing for a poor relation. 
Such incidents play the part in ancient literature of the press-gang in more 

3Ezck. xxvii, 17,  %1Kingsv. 10-12, ‘*Ezraiii,%, Acts xii. 20, 
5 Neh. xiii, 15, 
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modern times. Even,Plato is said to have been sold in this way by the 
Syracusan despot Dionysus. Often the caravan or the trading-vessel would 
kidnap on its own account; as the Turkish fleet did when it was lying at 
Marseilles as the ally of the Most Catholic King. The existence of such 
practices in Palestine is shown by the severe laws against them. But, as 
we have said, the trade was reciprocal; the Pentateuch recognizes and 
provides for the acquisition of foreign slaves both by purchase and capture— 
in other words, for an import slave-trade, And it is easy to gather from 
the prophets and the history that the export trade in Israelite slaves was 
one of the darkest features of the life of the people. We are told that the 
Thracians and other ancient tribes regularly sold their children to the 
foreign slave-merchant. Even after the return from the Captivity, we find 
the Jews selling their children into slavery.1 It is reckoned among the 
transgressions of Israel that they ‘ sold the righteous for silver and the poor 
for a pair of shoes.” Joel denounces Tyre and Zidon because they have 
sold the children of Judah and Jerusalem to the Greeks, and prophesies as a 
suitable punishment that the Jews shall sell the sons and daughters of Tyre 
and Zidon to the Sabeans. Probably, after the traffic in wheat ard oil, the 
import and export slave-trade was the most important branch of Israelite 
commerce. Here, too, the Phoenicians, with their command of numerous 
good markets, would be convenient and willing agents. In an impxtial, 
business spirit, they would be equally willing to relieve a victorious Israelite 
king of his Syrian captives or to act for Assryian and Chaldean conquerors 
of the Israelites. 

This liability to slavery has already been alluded to as a serious burden 
on ancient life; it must also be reckoned as a depressing influence upon 
enterprise and industry. It ranks wish other causes which detracted from 
the security of life and property. We have already referred to the frequent 
petty and irregular wars, and the not infrequent invasions of powerful or 
even irresistible enemies, and we have seen how this frequent warfare, 
combined with the plundering habits of desert tribes and the comparative 
absence of international morality, seriously hindered external commerce. 

At home there was similar insecurity, Evidently, the monarchy was 
regarded as having rendered considerable service to the cause of public 
order. Of the earlier period it is said, by way of disparagement, ‘‘In those 
days there was no king in Israel, but every man did that which was right in 
his own eyes.”* But with no government and police to speak of, it is not 
difficult to imagine that the violent robbery and murder denounced by the 
prophets were only too common. The law, apparent’y, was often the 
instrument of the fraud and oppression by wealthy nobles or unscrupulous 
adventurers; but no State hitherto has been altogether able to guard 
against these abuses. On the other hand, the mutual loyalty of clansmen, 
public opinion, the sanctions of religion, went far to supply the lack of police 

2X.b. ve 5 ® Aros ii. 6 8 Jocl iii, 1-8 
4Judges xvii. & 
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and law and government. But, from the nature of the case, these family, 
moral, and religious forces would not do much for commerce even between 
different districts; such forces operated chiefly within each community, and 
in its relations to neighbouring communities. We may therefore conclude 
that the conditions of life offered a fair, but not very assured, guarantee of 
person and property to the farmer or artizan, but did little to encourage 
commerce, 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE INCARNATION, 
MR. GORE’S BAMPTON LECTURES, 1892. 
By Rev. P. E. Prart, M.A. 


Tue doctrine of the Incarnation is always with us, and at certain seasons we 
are impelled to bring it prominently before our people. We all feel its 
extreme difficulty, and some of us, perhaps, have taken refuge in a kind of 
Agnosticism, feeling that it was hopeless to endeavour to penetrate further 
into a matter so far beyond us. 

Is it possible that, after all, a little new light may be thrown upon it, if 
conventionality be entirely cast aside, and we permit ourselves to enter into 
a real honest investigation of the phenomena which it presents? Now, the 
Definitions of the Councils and the expositions of such great theologians as 
Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, our own Anselm, Hooker, and Pearson, 
seem only to make matters more difficult. For though the modes of expres- 
sion (especially in the case of Hooker) are most careful and most felicitous, 
yet, aftcr all, we feel that what we are reading is but a very precise, 
masterly, and exhaustive marshalling of propositions which are, nevertheless, 
mutually destructive of each other. I wish to press this point, because 
there is all the difference in the world between confessing that you have 
arrived at a point where reason can carry you no further, and deliberately 
pursuing an elaborate process of reasoning which is self-contradictory. How 
soon we come to the length of our tether when trying to explore the meaning 
of many common words, such as eternity, infinity, and the like, we all 
know. - 

Now, with the exception of Augustine, the great theologians obviously 
started with the Definitions of the Councils against Arius, Nestorius, 
Eutyches, and Honorius, and therefore held and enforced a via media by an 
equal balance of contradictory truths. You must hold the perfect Divinity, 
and you must hold the perfect Humanity, they said, but they gave us no 
help towards any reconciliation of the two. 

Now, Mr. Gore very properly points out that the inductive method is 
the only rezsonable method to pursue in a matter in which the whole case 
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is not before us, and which deals with things which are beyond any power 
of verification. 

He means, no doubt, though he does not quite say so, that the Decrees 
of Councils are not absolutely fixed points, not absolutely final conclusions ; 
but were stages in a course of evolution, being the natural and the best 
representatives possible at the time of the Christian consciousness of the 
Church. 

He means, we suppose, that it is possible that that consciousness, as 
represented by the best mind’, may have grown clearer; and that old con- 
clusions may have to be reviewed. Going back, then, behind the Councils to 
the Gospel story, to the words of our Lord and His Apostles, what do they 
say, and what is plainly involved in the record ? 

We find, then, on the one hand, the clearest assertion of the Divinity of 
our Lord. In a variety of ways, both implicitly and explicitly, our Lord 
claims a true Divinity, and exhibits throughout what may be called a Divine 
consciousness ; and He never takes lower ground. He speaks of the Father 
(the Jehovah of ‘the Jews) as one with Himself. He speaks of Himself as 
having come forth from the Father, and as:the Revealer of the Father. The 
relation involved is altogether unique, and belongs to Him alone. It is very 
different from that sonship, which, through Him, is allowed to men. Not 
only the voice from heaven at His baptism, but the whole tone of our 
Lord’s life and teaching proclaims Him the only begotten Son of God. And 
so exalted is the position uniformly claimed, that we cannot but acquiesce in 
the saying, ‘‘ Aut Deus, aut homo non bonus.” 

On the other hand, He does not descend from heaven in His Divine 
character and glory, but is born into this world like any other man; lives a 
human life, grows in wisdom like any other child, speaks and acts in terms 
of humanity, not in terms of Divinity, shows no more knowledge than was 
current at the time, makes no disclosures in physics or medicine, expresses 
surprise, offers prayer, and, though Himself the delegated Judge of all, 
does not know when the Day of Judgment shall come. 

All comparisons are, of course, utterly inadequate; but, perhaps, some 
faint notion of the meaning of the Incarnation would be gained if we 
could fancy ourselves condemned to inhabit the body and soul (if it has any) 
of some tiny insect, tied down to its means of locomotion, to its sense of 
proportion, to its faculties, and only able to express ourselves, our thoughis, 
desires, and wants, by methods open to such a tiny insect. 

. Some such idea, perhaps, led Mr. Gore to propound his theory that it 
was part of our Lord’s voluntary humiliation to make no use of His Divine 
prerogatives while He was on earth. By an act of voluntary abnegation 
He cut Himself off from any employment of them. It all lay in His own 
will. At any moment He might have summoned them to His aid, but not 
without violating the first condition of the Incarnation. We all remember 
the “‘ twelve legions of angels,” and the pertinent question, “But how then 
shall the Scriptures be fulfilled that thus it must be?” 
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And therefore Mr. Gore speaks of a “ self-limitation”; a very pregnant 
phrase, which promises great results: the late Professor Aubrey Moore may 
almost be said to have died with it on his lips, These things are in the air, 
and find an utterance at the mouth of some foremost thinkers, 

The doctrine of evolution, not as a final cause, but as a mode of creation, 
life, and growth, has gained ground; and now Biblical criticism has forced 
upon us questions which were long allowed to sleep. The difficulty about 
the 110th Psalm has re-opened the whole question of our Lord’s attitude 
towards the Old Testament ; and if on other occasions, and in other matters, 
it can be shown that our Lord forbore or refused to avail Himself of His 
omniscience, there will result a strong probability that such avoidance was 
the self-imposed condition of His incarnate life on earth. 

‘« But, it may be asked,” says Mr. Gore, ‘is such a process as that of 
abjuring the exercise of consciousness really thinkable?” And his answer, 
it must be confessed, is brief, and somewhat inadequate. The most he can 
say is that we have an adumbration of this. mystery in our power of sym- 
pathy, the power of putting ourselves in another’s place. Certainly, as 
regards acquired knowledge, we often assume no more in beginning to teach 
than the child to be taught already knows ; or again, in controversy we can 
readily bring ourselves to assume no more than an opponent is willing to 
grant. Moreover, there is an intelligible difference between knowing all that 
is to be known intuitively, and learning it by a process, in which the mind 
travels through the field of reason, limited by the laws of reason. ‘* Who 
knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of man which is in him?” By 
the very creation of such a being as man, a separate personality was intro- 
duced; and the seeing, and knowing, and understanding from without 
by One who reads the heart and all that is in it, may be a different thing 
from actually experiencing from within the processes of sensation of pain or 
pleasure, and the processes of acquiring knowledge or estimating relations. 
May it not be that what the Son of God knew intuitively must be the case, 
He yet learned experimentally, so as to be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities from His own experience of them ? 

But is it not possible to go a step further, and ask for a clearer definition 

_ of “ Personality ” on the one hand, and of “ Nature” on the other, as they 
are employed in this controversy ? 

In the old disputations there does seem to have been a persistent 
ambiguity. When the era of definition first set in, did those who affirmed a 
Divine ‘‘ Nature” mean more than this, that our Lord’s Personality was éruly 
Divine ? Is it not probable that Nestorius was misunderstood, and wrongly 
condemned? Surely what he meant was that our Lord did not derive His 
Divinity from the Blessed Virgin, who was the Mother of no more than His 
human nature, and could not properly be called ‘‘ the Mother of God.” And 
in this, no assertion of two persons appears to be involved. And if it be 
replied that the title of Georéxos is admissible because the Person of the Son 
of God was born of her—apart from what arises from the special intervention 
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of the Holy Ghost—the question occurs, Is Persovality in any case deriva- 
tive? May it not be infused ? 

Do we not want a clearer definition of Personality? Is it not something 
indivisible? Not a bundle of faculties, sensations, and wishes, but that 
which possesses them? Not a cabinet of capabilities, but the prime 
minister?’ Not a nation composed of all sorts aud conditions of men, but 
the sovereign and supreme ruler? 

And, if this be so, is it not possible to think of a Personality alone taking 
upon itself a Nature? And is it not possible to think of a Divine Person 
taking upon Himself, entering into, and using a human nature by such a 
process of self-limitation, as that by it the Divine Nature, that is to say, the 
Divine attributes, such, for instance, as omnipotence and omniscience, 
should be left behind ? 

Might we venture to define Personality as that which lives in continuous 
consciousness, and expresses itself by Will? And does not all else lie in the 
nature? Does not the Personality go down into the nature, choosing, 
adopting, and using its several constituent parts and qualities as it chooses ; 
exploring the field of reason by processes proper to it, and yielding to or 
opposing the blind forces of passion? Cogito, ergo sum. True, but the 
cogitation is not the person, but a process employed by the person. Desire 
or wish is not the person, but something indulged in or overruled by the 
person. But can this be said of Will? Is not Will the very expression of 
the person, rather than something employed by him? 

You see a great organ with all its parts, keys, pedals, pipes, complete ; 
and when it is filled with wind it is one of the nearest analogues to a human 
nature; but it is the personality, the will of the player, which evokes its 
music. A person wills to think, and he thinks; he enters upon a process 
bounded by its own laws; he employs the thinking apparatus and power 
which lie in his nature; yet it is not the nature, but the person who does 
this. 

Now, if anything of this sort be true, all the tremendous difficulties of 
contradictory propositions as to the two natures and the two wills of our 
Lord’s Incarnate Person fall to the ground ; and that, without touching the 
creeds, which on these points have steered clear of definition to a degree 
which is exceedingly remarkable. Is it not the case that the more closely we 
read the Gospel story, divesting ourselves as far as possible of all pre- 
possessions, and, above all, the more closely we interrogate the words of our 
Lord Himself, the more satisfied we shall be that what is there disclosed is a 
Divine Person, living in a continuous Divine consciousness, and exhibiting 
always the Divine Will, which is the very manifestation of the Personality— 
but having left the Divine Nature or attributes behind: a Divine Person 
thinking with the brain, loving with the heart, and praying with the soul, 
which a specially sanctified humanity has provided for Him ? 

But, you will say, our Lord wrought many wonderful miracles, and 
must have done so in right of His Divine Nature. Nay! for so did the 
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Prophets. That He should work more and more wonderful works than they 
is only natural and fitting. But He Himself claimed to work them through 
the assistance of the Father; and there were times when He openly prayed 
for this assistance. What does this mean but that He had cut Himself off, 
as a condition of His life on earth, from the employment of His own proper 
powers ? 

And may not this help to explain the cry from the cross? The Divine 
Person does not lose consciousness of His relationship to the Father ; it is 
“« My God,’—but the wonted assistance and communion which He had all 
along enjoyed in His human soul in answer to prayer is for the moment 
withdrawn, and a darkness falls, not upon the Person, but upon the soul 
through which the Person receives spiritual impressions, and which is 
deprived for the moment of the heavenly presence. 

In like manner the Agony in the garden does not necessitate the intro- 
duction of two natures or two wills. Surely, in a unique manner, and in 
relation to a unique matter, it represented no more (only in an intenser 
degree) than that conflict which we have all experienced (especially in 
some great crisis of our life) between the indeterminate wish arising in 
the soul and the determinate will which marks the person. But none 
of us claims two natures or two wills. May we not truly and rightly 
hold that it was mot the Nature, but the Person, which became incarnate ? 
Does any Scripture say that the Nature was incarnate? But then it 
will be said that the Natures are joined now in the Person of the Son 
of God most High, never to be divided. The “never to be divided” 


is perhaps somewhat of an assumption from a supposed necessity of the 


case, nevertheless let it be granted. But then with our Lord’s dis- 
appearance from this earth all difficulty about limitation is gone. He is no 
longer limited to the earthly life. The manhood is taken into God, possessed, 
extended, infinitely enlarged by the Godhead, till the glorified body and soul 
have become the ‘‘ fulness that filleth allin all.” The difference between the 
incarnate life of voluntary humility and the exalted life of glory being that 
the Divine nature and attributes have been resumed. And must we not 
suppose that the voluntary humiliation earned a greater glory than had been 
before? ‘‘ Wherefore’ (says the Apostle), ‘‘ wherefore God also hath highly 
exalted Him, and given him a name above every name, that at the name of 
Jesus ’’—the name given at the Incarnation—henceforth “ every knee should 
bow, of those in heaven, of those on earth, and of those under the earth, and 
every tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father.” 





LEADERS OF THOUGHT IN SCOTLAND. 
No. III. —THE REV. PROFESSOR A. B. BRUCE, D.D. 
By Rev. Artaur JENKINSON. 


Movern Christianity has awakened to a new feeling for the historic Christ. 
Everywhere the cry is heard: We would see Jesus. The world was never 
before so interested in Him. Even in general literature He holds a larger place 
than in any previous age. The long centuries that divide us from Him in 
time have really brought us near to Him in spiritual and historic sympathy. 
We who live in these ‘last days” turn with eager, wistful gaze to that 
sweet early dawn of our era, and would gladly take our place among the 
little group of disciples who first followed the Master. We want to see with 
our own eyes that gracious and august Person who moved about the towns 
and villages of Galilee and Judwa “ preaching the Gospel of the kingdom,” 
from Whom first flowed forth the rich stream of spiritual life and truth that 
still quickens and refreshes the world. ; 

This new feeling for Christ, Principal Fairbairn has just reminded us in 
his noble book, The Place of Christ in Modern Theology, is not an individual 
or incidental thing, ‘‘ but represents the tide and passion of the time.” It is, 
he declares, ‘‘ the sum and essence of the living historical, philosophical, and 
religious spirit.” : 

But great movements are often best studied as they are seen mirrored 
in the spiritual strivings of individuals. More especially in the foremost 
thinkers of an age may its characteristic features be seen. In their intel- 
lectual and religious life, we see, as in a kind of microcosm, the tendencies 
and aspirations of the time. It is this which makes any true insight into the 
life of a great man helpful and interesting. 

From this standpoint, the life and work of Professor Bruce, of the Free 
Church College, Glasgow, are specially instructive. No one represents this 
modern return to the Christianity of Christ so adequately or consistently as 
_ he does. The whole endeavour of his life has been to get back to the Christ 
of the Gospels. Almost everything he has written has been an illustration 
and vindication of this movement. Through spiritual sympathy and 
imaginative insight, it has been his life-long effort to understand Jesus ; to 
enter into His character and aims, His joys and sorrows, His enthusiasms 
and hopes. He has sought to emancipate himself from bondage to traditional 
ard dogmatic systems, so as to study the life and words of the Divine Master 
with an open mind. 

There is a passage in his biography of William Denny, the shipbuilder, 
which throws a clear light upon the inner spirit and scope of his ministry, 
from the time when it was first begun in the delightful parish of Cardross. 


1 Works: The Training of the Twelve, 1871. The Humiliation of Christ, 1875. The 
Chief End of Revelation, 1881. The Parabolic Teaching of Christ, 1882. The Galilean 
Gospel, 1883. The Miraculous Element in the Gospels, 1886. The Life of Wm. Denny, 1888. 
The Kingdom of Gud, 1889. Apologetics; or, Christianity Defensively Stated, 1892, 
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Speaking of Mr. Denay 4s a man who honestly went to Christ’s school and 
learnt from Him the ethical ideal of life, Dr. Bruce says :— 


‘*There was a certain fitness in his coming my way for a season, as I had passed 
through an experience similar to his. ‘The Church’s presentation of Christianity, whether 
in creed or in life, had failed to lay hold of me; and I had been obliged to dive into the 
deep sea of doubt in quest of the pearl of faith. During those Cardross years, I was as 
a man who had found a thing of inexhaustible price, genuine Christianity, the Christianity 
of Christ, found by searching in the Gospels.” 


And yet Professor Bruce would readily admit that this regress to the 
Christ of the Gospels is not a mere negative movement—a return of 
wanderers who had lost their way. Christian thought and experience have 
not been fruitless. The return to Christ is from the vantage ground of 
eighteen Christian centuries. The regress is really an advance. It is 
a profounder study and interpretation of the origin and fundamental 
principles of “Christianity in the light of its long growth and progress. 
Those in whom this movement is most perfectly mirrored are like a man 
of long experience and philosophic thought who returns to the simple 
religious faith of childhood, but to whom it is now far richer in meaning, 
for it is really pregnant with the significance of a life-time. 

It would, I think, remove much of the prevailing misunderstanding 
regarding Professor Bruce if the positive nature of his aim and work was 
kept steadily in mind. It has been the strenuous and consistent labour 
of his life to aid faith in Christ. He has consecrated all his splendid 
abilities to the task of helping men who are baffled and tormented with 
modern doubt to hold on to Christianity as taught by its Divine Founder. 
It is strange that any one should look upon him as a destroyer; that he 
should be accused of unsettling the minds of men. No doubt our age is 
full of unrest. Questions touching the foundations of faith are heard on 
all sides. But such men as Dr. Bruce did not create this state of things. 
It was inevitable. It has arisen from causes that lie at the root of modern 
civilization. And there are hundreds of young men in Great Britain who 
would thankfully acknowledge that when they were sorely smitten with the 
malady of doubt, when the ground seemed slipping from them on all sides, 
the writings of Professor Bruce brought them just the help they needed. 
In those writings they found one who knew all about their trouble, who 
had himself passed through it all, but who had come out of it with a faith 
in Christ strong and steadfast, and who could make all new knowledge the 
handmaid of faith. 

All Professor Bruce’s work has had this positive aim. He has not 
written a line in the spirit of a destroyer. Everywhere he seeks to clear 
away misconceptions, and to remove veils that have hindered men from 
seeing the glorious face of the Son of Man. In so far as he has accepted 
and advocated the conclusions of the Higher Criticism, he honestly believes 
that they prepare the way for a truer and deeper apprehension of the truth 
as it isin Jesus. And it should be distinctly understood that every assault 
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made on him, as a man dangerous to the interests of Evangelical Christianity, 
is really an attack upon @ great and independent thinker, who, having found 
for himself that Jesus is the true Light of Life, has made it his one endeavour 
to bring other men into direct and living communion with Him. 

_ It says much for the native strength and independence of Professor 
Bruce’s mind that this ‘return to the Christianity of Christ” was begun at 
so early a period of his life. Unrest and dissatisfaction with Ecclesiastical 
Christianity are common enough now. The inadequacy of the old formulas 
is realized on all hands to-day. But it was not so forty years ago. And in 
the Free Church of Scotland a generation back it was almost unheard of. 
That Church came into existence very largely as a revolt against what was 
considered the latitudinarianism of the Old Kirk. It started on its splendid 
career as the rigid and determined upholder of the faith of the Covenanters, 
In it the old orthodoxy kindled into new fervour. 

All through his childhood Professor Bruce must have heard the din of 
the “Ten Years’ Conflict” which preceded the Disruption. He was born in 
1831 in the rural parish of Aberdalgie, near Perth, and his father was an 
elder in the Parish Church. Those were anxious and stirring times. Some 
of the most bitter controversies and troubles of that period sprang up in 
Perthshire. Keen discussions took place during the long winter nights 
concerning religion and the difficulties of the Church, and when, in 1843, 
the great Disruption took place, Professor Bruce’s father threw in his lot 
with the Free Church. And when, two years later, Alaxander Bruce, still a 
mere boy, went up to Edinburgh and began his long course of study, first at 
the University and afterwards in the new Divinity Hall of the Free Church, 
the evangelical fervour was at its height. Chalmers was still living, and 
Candlish, Cunningham, and Guthrie were the leading ministers of the city} 
The Free Church was bursting with new life and enthusiasm, and seemed to 
be sweeping everything before it. 

* You must have been deeply influenced by the life and movements of 
those stirring years,” I ventured to say to Professor Bruce not long ago, 
when speaking to him of his early life in Edinburgh. 

“Yes!” he replied. ‘I recognized the splendid abilities of our leading 
men, and honoured them for their sacrifices and services. It was a period 
of great evangelical fervour and enthusiasm. I took special interest in the 
great debates in the Assembly, more than I have taken since. Many of the 
layman then were exceedingly able men.” 

**Ts not that the case still?” 

“There is a difference. They go in now more for preaching and evan- 
gelistic work. In those days they were occupied with building up the 
Church ; some of them showed great gifts for administration and debate.” 

‘* What surprises me, Dr. Bruce, is this. You seem to have felt, even in 
those early years, that a new departure was required in Christian belief and 
practice. Now, I should have thought that the fervour of those times would 
have fallen upon every noble and enthusiastic mind, and blinded it to criticiem.” 
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“Ah! but you forget that other influences were at work. A great 
intellectual movement had already begun, and many of us were feeling its 
presence. At that time I was reading Thomas Carlyle, and, like thousands 
of other young men, I looked up to him with passionate admiration and 
reverence. You who read him to-day do not know what he was to those 
who read him more than forty years ago.” 

I could not help thinking, whilst Professor Bruce was speaking, how 
much his face and head reminded me of the portraits of Thomas Carlyle. 
He has the same large, massive forehead and shaggy eyebrows, and thought- 
worn features. And, if the outward man, still more did the speech suggest 
Carlyle; so simple, homely, honest, unaffected. 

‘“‘ But in the Free Church you must have been alone in yielding to this 
new movement ?” 

“Not wholly. There were others, most of them have since passed 
away; but some are with us. There was Dr. Walter Smith, a noble man; 
he was before me by a few years. We were dissatisfied. We felt we wanted 
something deeper, broader, sweeter than what we saw around us. With 
some the feeling came to nothing; others of us found, at last, what we 
wanted.” : 

“IT see, Dr. Bruce, that you received licence in 1855; but you were not 
ordained until 185°. What about those four years?” 

“They were years of darkness and spiritual trouble. I was groping my 
way to the light, andat last I found it in the Jesus of the Gospels.” 

“Then the chapter entitled ‘Jesus’ in your book on Apologetics must 
express much of your own experience. You think that the best way of 
commencing the Christian life is ‘ to begin at the beginning, to learn Chris- 
tianity de novo, as the disciples of Jesus learned it; becoming acquainted 
first with the man, and then advancing gradually to higher views of His 
person and work?’” 

“Just so. It is not, and never will be, the way of the majority, and 
yet it ciay be the better and the best way.” 

“Have you seen what Professor Orr says about that in the March 
number of THE THINKER?” 

“No? 

‘** He says that he does not see how your theory can be carried out. 
We cannot retrace the steps of the first disciples as if we were exactly in 
the same position as they—as if nothing had happened in the interval.” 

“‘T understand; but I still think that in the chapter to which you refer 
I indicate the best and highest way of faith, especially in an age of per- 
plexity and doubt like this.” 

In this way, then, Alexander Bruce found “ genuine Christianity, the 
Christianity of Christ, found by searching in the Gospels.” § With this 
experience he went to Cardross in 1859. There by the beautiful shores of 
tke Clyde he lived a quiet and studious life. His congregation was small, 
but was deeply attached to him. I have met with people who attended his 
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ministry in those far-away days, who look upon them as the ideal period of 
their lives. He is said to have never given much care to the cultivation of 
the charms and graces of the popular preacher. But he possessed powers 
of a higher order. His ministry was stimulating and helpful; it was the 
ministry of one who sought to ‘see Jesus” for himself. There is no period 
when a preacher’s words are richer in blessing than in those fresh and early 
years when the truth is first dawning on his own mind and heart. There 
may not be the full-orbed splendour, the mists have not wholly cleared away, 
much remains indefinite and uncertain; but there is the joy of the “ first 
love,” and of growing conviction and strength. It was so with Mr. Bruce. 
According to his own confession, and those who heard him, his preaching 
was mainly about Christ. 


‘* From the Gospels were drawn most of my texts in those days and all my inspiration. 
My sermons, I am sure, contained many crudities ; yet I venture to believe they were whole- 
some in their main teaching. The Christianity of Christ differs from Ecclesiastical Christianity 
in many ways, but above all in spirit ; the Galilean Gospel'is more worthy of acceptation than 
any Gospel stated in terms of a rigid theological system, and it is the test and standard of 
what is genuinely evangelic.” 4 

Thus he sought in the Galilean Gospel what could be found neither in 
the ‘platitudes of a merely traditional ‘evangelicalism,’ nor in the cold 
unsympathetic negations of an anti-evangelic reaction not far removed from 
pure unmitigated naturalism.”? ” 

The fruit of those ten years study at Cardross is seen in his beautiful 
book on The Training of the Twelve. In the brief Introduction he tells us 
that it embodies thoughts that had occupied him from the beginning of his 
ministry, and the keynote of the whole book is struck in the sentence which 
declares 

**That all thoughtful men know that the great need of the present time is to make a 
new start in Christian belief and practice; and they would not thank any one for writing 
a book on Christianity as taught by Jesus to His disciples, without applying it as a plumb- 
line to the Christianity of the nineteenth century to see how far it is off the perpendicular.” 

In this book we have his first endeavours to get behind the elaborate 
creeds of Christendom, and traditional moods of regarding Christ, into the 
presence of the Master Himself. A hallowed repose and calm like the soft 
breath of evening pervades its pages. You think of Mary of Bethany sitting 
at the feet of Jesus, and hearing His words. It is very much more than a 
solid contribution to the study of the life and teaching of Christ. It is full 
of spiritual insight and inspiration; pre-eminently a book for ministers. In 
it we see its gifted author endeavouring to realize his own ideal of preachers 
of the Gospel, ‘‘Men to whom return to the evangelic fountains has been a 
necessity of their own spiritual life, possessing the power of historical 
imagination to place themselves side by side with Jesus as if they belonged 
to the circle of His personal companions and disciples, so gaining a clear 
vivid vision of His spirit, character, and life, and becoming thoroughly 


1 Life of Wm. Denny. 8 The Kingdom of God, p. 332. 
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imbued with His enthusiasms, His sympathies, and His antipathies; and 
with this experience behind them, the ‘fruit of much thought and careful 
study, coming forth and saying to their fellow-men in effect: ‘ That which 
was from the beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen with our 
eyes, declare we unto you.’”! The Training of the Twelve is not occupied 
with questions of criticism. The standpoint, on the whole, is that of 
cultured, reverential orthodoxy. It is a book of vision, fellowship, inspira- 
tion. And yet most of the fundamental ideas that are more fully developed 
in the later works are found here'in germ. There is hardly a page which 
has not some suggestive remarks bearing on present life and thought. To 
the young and hard-wrought minister it should prove an invaluable book ; 
but the same remark applies to all Professor Bruce’s writings. 

The Training of the Twelve was published in 1871, after the translation 
of the author to Broughty-Ferry. In 1874 he was appointed Cunningham 
Lecturer, and selected for his subject ‘“‘ The Humiliation of Christ.” The 
lectures were published the following year, and at once took a foremost place 
in theological literature. They revealed the fact that a fresh and powerful 
mind had appeared in the Free Church, and was bringing to the discussion of 
the deepest questions a ‘sweet spirituality,” a wealth of learning, and a 
reverential freedom seldom found in Scottish ecclesiastical life. But the Free 
Church had the wisdom to recognize these great gifts, and appointed him to 
the Chair of Apologetics and New Testament Exegesis in the College at 
Glasgow. In this important position he is able to influence, year after year, 
a large number of young men preparing for the Christian ministry, and to 
send them forth inspired by his teaching and character. By the numerous 
works with which he has enriched theological literature he is continually 
reaching an ever-widening circle. 

The limits of this brief article will not —" more than a slight 
reference to some of the leading features of Dr. Bruce’s teaching. 

1, Philosophical Systems and Theories of the Universe. In The 
Miraculous Element in the Gospels, and again in Apologetics ; or, Christianity 
Defensively Stated, Dr. Bruce deals with the fundamental problems. 
Scientific Materialism, Deism, Pantheism, Agnosticism, Modern Speculative 
Systems are considered in their order ; and over against them are placed the 
Christian Facts, and the Christian Theory of the Universe. On all these 
subjects he shows himself widely read, tolerant, sympathetic, profound; a 
man thoroughly abreast of modern speculation and research. He has 
thoughtfully considered great principles like evolution in relation to man’s 
higher life and hopes. For the student who does not feel specially called to 
deal with philosophical problems no fuller consideration of these questions 
is needed. 

But it is not in the sphere of pure philosophy that Professor Bruce turns 
out his best work. He has not the delight in abstract thought which makes 
the philosopher par excellence. These studies have not bc_a @ “spiritual 


4 The Kingdom of God, p. 832. 
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necessity ” to him in the sense in which there was a personal need for return- 
ing to the ‘‘ evangelic fountains of faith.” Hence his criticisms often seem to 
me external and incidental, as of one who looks upon philosophy very much 
from the outside. It does not arouse in him enthusiasm and delight, 
Hence there is a deeper insight, and an intellectual and spiritual glow when 
he turns away from these abstract systems to the Christian Facts, and to the 
Person and Teaching of Christ. 

2. Revelation and the Bible. Professor Bruce’s teaching on these 
subjects is exceedingly calm, clear, and reasonable. They are dealt with 
especially in The Chief End of Revelation, and in Book II. of Apologetics. 
Some interesting aspects of these questions are also considered in the Critical 
Introduction to The Kingdom of God. In all his books he combats the idea 
that ‘‘ Revelation is to be identified with the Bible, and that the Bible was 
given by God to men for the purpose of communicating doctrinal instruction 
on certain topics of importance.’’! 

‘* Revelation,” he says, ‘‘does not mean causing a sacred book to be written for the 


religious instruction of mankind. What, then, docs it mean? It signifies God manifesting 
Himself in the history of the world in a supernatural manner and for a special purpose.” ? 


These words were written twelve years ago; but the same position is 
maintained in ‘his last book, just published. 

“To say that God gave a special revelation to Israel is not the same thing as to say 
that He gave to Isracl a collection of sacred books. Revelation and the Bible are not 
synonyms. There was a revelation long before there was a Bible. God revealed Himself in 
history as the God of the whole earth He revealed Himself as a gracious electing 
God to the consciousness of Israel, through spiritual insight into the true significance of her 
history communicated to the prophets.” ® 

The bearing of this distinction on present-day questions is obvious. ft 
is thus stated by Professor Bruce: “If once we get it into our mind that 
Revelation is one thing, Scripture another, though closely related thing, 
being in truth its record, interpretation, and reflection, it will help to make 
us independent o: questions concerning the dates of books. When the 
various parts of the Bible were written is an obscure and diflicult question 
on which much learned debate has taken place, and is still going on; and we 
must be content to let the debate run its course, for it will not be stopped 
either by our wishes or by ecclesiastical authority. And one thing which will 
help us to be patient is a clear perception, that the order in which revelation 
was given is to be distinguished from the order in which the books which 
contain the record thereof were written.”* On the delicate question of the 
relation of some of the conclusions of the Higher Criticism to Inspiration, 
Professor Bruce makes the following remarks :—‘ If the critics are right, 
Hebrew editors could do without hesitation what we should think hardly 
compatible with literary honesty—mix up things old and new, ancient laws 
with recent additions, & But what then? This may be crude 
morality, but it is not immorality. We must beware of laying down 

2 The Chief End of Revelation, p. 6.- ® The Chief End of Revelation, p. 57. 
% Apol.getics, p. 298. * The Chief End of Revelation, p. 54. 
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hard and fast abstract rules as to the conditions under which inspiration is 
possible.””! The whole of Book II. in Apologetics, dealing as it does with 
the Old Testament, and the Religion of Israel as a Historical Preparation 
for Christianity, is of special interest, and contains much luminous and 
suggestive writing. 

3. The Christianity of Christ. Here we return to the theme, in dealing 
with which Dr. Bruce puts forth his full strength, and is seen at his best. 
All else that he has written is but introductory and subsidiary to the work of 
leading the Church of the Nineteenth Century back to the Historic Christ. 
“‘ Every man,” he says, “has his bias. My sympathies are with the cry, 
‘ Back to Christ,’ and my aim is to show that the tendency it represents is 
fitted to exercise a wholesome influence on the spiritual life of the age.” ? 
The reader will notice, on looking over the list of Dr. Bruce’s works, that 
this has really been his one theme throughout his life. In dealing with this 
great subject I know of no works that will compare with The Kingdom of God 
and Book III. of Apologetics. Dr. Bruce closes this last book with a serious 
question, ‘‘ Is it possible by a wrong use of the Bible to-day to miss Christ ; 
to miss Him, not in the sense of forfeiting all share in His salvation, but in 
the sense of utterly failing to do justice to His claims as the Supreme Master 
in religion?” He refers to the experience of Dr. Harrison, as he relates it 
in Problems of Christianity and Scepticism. ‘ How I found my way out of 
the darkness is easily told, for it was, in fact, the only way. It was by finding 
Christ Himself. I had lost Him even in the Bible. At last I turned to the 
four Gospels, and stayed there.” And Dr. Bruce goes on to remark that, 
if it be asked how such a thing could happen, the answer, which both 
experience and theory supply, is, ‘‘ It comes about through not realizing that 
the Gospels are the core of the Bible. Here, at last, is the elect Man towards 
whom for many centuries the history of elect Israel has been pointing. Here 
is He who, as one having the standing of a Son, speaks God’s final word to 
men. Surely one ought to give supreme attention to what He says by word, 
deed, character, and experience |” $ 

A few days ago I asked Professor Bruce when he wrote The Galilean 
Gospel. He could not remember the year; but he knew it was written 
in the month of August. ‘It was a beautiful August,” he said, ‘“ the 
world was full of joy and sunshine, and of the wealth and ripeness of 
summer. I was happy. The religion of Jesus seemed to me like the 
bright golden days, and I tried to write a book which would help men 
to feel that the Galilean Gospel was like God’s summer, beautiful, life- 
giving, soul-satisfying.” 

When I got Home, I opened the book with those words still in my 
mind. The first lines that arrested my attention were these—they may 
fitly close this paper :— 

** We desire to bring you back to the Galilean lake, to the haunts of Jesus and to the 


1 Apologetics, p. 309. 2 THE THINKER, Vol. iii., p. 29, 
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spirit of Jesus, to the brightness and sunny summer richness, and joy, and geniality, and 
freedom of the authentic Gospel preached by Him in the dawn of the era of grace. Some 
have not come to that happy place ; many linger by the Dead Sea, and are disciples of John, 
to their great loss. For it is good to be with Jesus in Galilee. An evangelic faith, and still 
more, if possible, an evangelic temper, in sympathy with the Galilean proclamation, is a grand 
desideratum. It is what is needed to redeem the evangel from the suspicion of exhaustion 


or impotence, and to rescue the very term ‘evangelic’ from the reproach under which it lies, 
in the thoughts of many.” 


SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT. 


THE GLACIAL NIGHTMARE AND THE FLOOD.? 
By Rev. D. Gato WHITLEY. 


Sm Henry Howorra is a most persevering and painstaking writer. He is 
well known in the literary world through his History of the Mongols, but 
more particularly by his geological writings. In 1882 and 1883 he published 
a series of papers in The Geological Magazine of great interest and value, 
entitled Traces of a Great Post-Glacial Flood, in which he endeavoured to 
prove that the superficial deposits of the Pleistocene Period, such as the 
loess, the brick-earths, the angular gravels, the marine drifts, &c., were not 
deposited by fluviatile or glacial action, but were formed rapidly by a sudden 
and overwhelming deluge. 

In 1887 he published an elaborate and fascinating book called The 
Mammoth and the Flood, which still further developed the argument of the 
before-named papers, and was, as he himself declares, an attempt to con- 
front the theory of ‘“‘ Uniformity” with the facts of recent geology. In this 
book Sir H. Howorth described the occurrence of the bones and carcases of 
the mammoth in Siberia, and in the islands in the Arctic Sea, and he further 
showed, from a review of the geological facts in Northern Europe, and in 
North and South America, that the great Pleistocene mammalia were swept 
away by a great flood. Continuing his argument, he next demonstrated 
that man was present when this deluge took place, and was overwhelmed by 
it, for this flood closed what geologists call the Paleolithic Age, in which 
man used only rude stone weapons, while in the later or Neolithic Age he: 
was armed with weapons of polished stone. There is @ great gap between 
these two periods. They are quite distinct as to their animals, climate, and 
physical geography, and the gulf between these two ages was occasioned— 
according to our author—by the great flood, which took place in compara- 
tively recent times, so far as geology is concerned. Sir H. Howorth next 
referred to the well-known fact that there are traditions of a deluge preserved 
amongst most races, rude and civilized, and he concluded his argument by 

1The Galilean Gospel, p. 6. 
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declaring that the flood, which geology showed closed the Pleistocene Period, 
was the same as these traditions refer to, and was, in fact, the deluge of Noah 
described in the Book of Genesis. Such is a brief summary of this striking 
book, which its author declared to be a challenge to those geologists who 
had pushed Sir Charles Lyell’s theory of ‘‘ Uniformity ” to extreme lengths, 
and had overlooked the poweiful arguments brought forward on the 
“catastrophic” side by many able forcign geologists, and by such leadors of 
English geology as Sir Roderick Murchison, Dean Buckland, Professor 
Sedgwick, and Ilugh Miller. The argument in the book was worked out 
with wonderful power, and showed a perfect mastery of Pal«ontological 
details, and after reading it, it was almost impossible to resist the conclusion 
that a great deluge, or a succession of deluges, had taken place, and had 
swept away, by a mighty catastrophe, the great Pleistocene mammalia, and 
man along with them. Whether this flood was Noah’s deluge might well bo 
debated, but certainly the result of the inquiry demonstrated that great 
floods were geologically probable events, that climates could change quickly, 
that alterations of physical geography could take place with great rapidity, 
and that groups of animals instead of dying out very slowly, could be swept 
away suddenly by a great catastrophe. 

In different parts of The Mammoth and the Flood the author stated that 
he intended to write another book which would present fresh evidence on 
the same subject, and, aftcr nearly six years, this new book is at last 
published. 

Sir H. Howorth may well be congratulated on the accomplishment 
of his task, and on the value of his work. The two large volumes, of 
which the book consists, form a perfect mine of geological information, 
and, whatever opinion may be formed of the reasoning thcrein contained, 
all readers must concur in admiring the author’s amazing industry and 
untiring perseverance. In order to make an outline of this book intelligible 
to the student, it will be necessary to give a slight sketch of the opinions 
of the extreme glacialists, whose ideas Sir H. Howorth so strongly opposes. 
According to these geologists, the Pleistocene Period in geological history 
(which is the era that immediately precedes the rocent epoch) was charac- 
terized by a fearful time of ice and snow, commonly called ‘“‘ The Glacial 
Period.” At this era the whole of Northern Europe, from Ireland to the 
eastern frontiers of European Russia, was buried under a prodigious mass 
of ice, which was several thousand feet in thickness, This ice filled the 
bed of the North Sea, and also that of the Baltic, and, in econtral Europe, 
came as far south as the Carpathians, so that in Europe the ice-sheet 
must have been 3,000 miles long and 1,500 miles broad. In the same 
manner nearly all the northern portion of North America was buried 
beneath a vast icc-sheet which reached as far south as the 40th parallel 
of north latitude, so that we may say, speaking roughly, that in the Great 
Ice Age, Great Britain, Scandinavia, Northern Germany and Russia, as 
well as tha northorn parts of North America, were at this poriod ovcr- 
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whelmed by ice and snow. Even the southern hemisphere did not escape, 
for ice, in vast sheets, filled the ocean in southern latitudes where at present 
there is open sea, and in South Africa, New Zealand, and South America 
traces of former ice-sheets are abundant ! 

_ What caused this terrible “Glacial Period” ? We do not certainly 
know, for scientists are not agreed on the point. Some hold that it was 
occasioned by the gradual cooling of the earth from a state of incandescence, 
but geology does not show that all earlicr periods were hotter than the later 
ones. Others maintain that the Ice Age was caused by astronomical 
changes, such as the passage of the earth through a cold portion of space, 
variations in the amount of heat emitted by the sun, or changes connected 
with the orbit of the earth ; but these are all unsatisfactory, since the early 
life-forms in the world’s history show no evidences of any former period 
of intense cold. Some geologists think that the Glacial Period was due 
to alterations in the position of land and sea, but this cause is plainly 
inadequate to produce the result. Opinion, therefore, is in a state of 
confusion, and it is consequently not surprising that some geologists have 
abandoned the problem in despair, and have declared that while the 
existence of the Glacial Period is an undeniable fact, its cause is an insoluble 
mystery, which human knowledge cannot fathom, 

Into this labyrinth of perplexities and contradictions Sir H. Howorth 
boldly plunges, and powerfully drgues in The Glacial Nightmare that 
many of the phenomena connected with the Great Ice Age have been 
strangely misunderstood, and that their testimony has often been mis- 
interpreted in a most extraordinary manner. 

It is somewhat tantalizing to find Sir H. Howorth in his preface 

informing us that he intends to write again on the subject, and that the 
’ evidence from the geological nature and distribution of the superficial beds 
in Germany, Russia, and South America will be dealt with by him in 
another volume. We earnestly trust he may be able to accomplish his 
great work, for the labour of discussing the problems presented by the 
Quaternary deposits of foreign lands, as well as the task of replying to the 
numerous criticisms which the advocates of geological uniformity are certain 
to make on his present book, will be truly Herculean. Our author 
commences his task by describing the occurrence and distribution of 
boulders over Northern Europe. Scattered thickly over the land in 
Scotland, Sweden, and Northern Germany and Russia are vast numbers of 
huge boulders, about which, in olden times, strange stories were told. 
Many of these boulders—or “‘ erratics” as they are called—have come from 
@ great distance, even ‘from a source hundreds of miles away from their 
present position, and it is well known that the boulders which strew 
the plains of Northern Germany have most of them come from Scandinavia. 
How did they reach their present position? Geologists first fancied that 
vast waves of rushing water swept them along, and Sir H. Howorth devotes 
the first three chapters of his book to a description of the views of those 
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whom he terms ‘*The Champions of Water,” because they declared that 


. these great blocks had been washed hundreds of miles by vast waves 


and by tremendous deluges. 

But a change in geological opinion of the most extraordinary character 
soon took place, and, led by Agassiz, geologists—as a body—began to discard 
the theory that the great boulders had been distributed by rushing water, 
and adopted the view that they had been brought where they are now found 
by floating ice. Icebergs floating over an icy ocean carried huge blocks of 
stone upon them, and when they melted the boulders were dropped at the 
bottom of the occan, and when the bed of the sea became dry land, the 
boulders were found lying on its surface. This view, of course, compelled 
its advocates to believe that all Northern Europe was, shortly before the 
advent of man, submerged beneath an icy sea, and was afterwards elevated 
to its present position. This theory was long held, but at length it had in 
its turn to be modified. Ice was held, by a new school of geologists, to have 
been indeed the agent which transported the boulders to such great 
distances ; but this ice was not in the form of icebergs, but of glaciers. Land 
ice in vast sheets carried along the boulders for hundreds of miles, and when 
these stupendous glaciers and ice-sheets melted, the boulders were deposited 
on the surface of land over which the ice had flowed. Now, as the boulders 
are found scattered over nearly the whole of Northern Europe, and also over 
most of North America, and as the marks of the old glaciers are found up to 
4,000 fect at least on the mountain sides in these regions, the advocates of 
this view were forced to admit that in the Glacial Period, Northern Europe 
and America were overwhelmed by vast sheets of moving ice many thousands 
of feet thick! This is the ‘‘Glacial Nightmare” against which Sir H. 
Howorth most vigorously protests. He freely admits that in the Pleistocene 
Period glaciers abounded in regions where they are not now found, and 
grooved the rocks beneath them, and transported boulders upon their surfaces, 
but he denies the existence of ice-sheets thousands of square miles in extent, 
and thousands of feet in depth, covering Northern Europe and America, and 
cutting out lake basins and valleys. After having discussed these theories, 
he examines the evidence brought forward in favour of the existence of 
glacial periods in former geological ages, and considers it to be utterly 
unsatisfactory ; and he then criticises at great length the assumed causes of 
the Great Ice Age. He shows that sucha Glacial Period as the extreme 
glacialists declare to have existed, could not have been caused by any 
astronomical, geographical, or meteorological causes that we can imagine, 
and he gives his opinion that if such a terrible period of ice really did occur, 
its cause is an unsolved mystery. Sir H. Howorth then proves from 
paleontology that all the evidence from the ancient life history of the 
past is against the theory of recurring glacial periods in ancient times. 
He also argues that the so-called glaciation of the southern hemisphere 
—in which it is declared that the southern parts of America and Africa 
had also their ice age—is quite destitute of proof, being contradicted by 
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evidence both from geology and paleontology. He examines minutely 
the theories of glacier motion, concerning which so much has been written 
by so many talented and industrious observers, and he concludes that 
the asserted work of ice-sheets, in carving out the land surface of continents 
and in excavating deep valleys and profound lake basins, is contradictory to 
the physical evidence now before our cyes.. The last two chapters of the 
book will be read with great interest, as in them the author declares that 
the action of ice must be supplemented by that of water, moving in great 
waves, and acting by means of an overwhelming deluge, which swept along 
the boulders which we find scattered over the northern hemisphere, and 
distributed in the same regions the superficial deposits known as the 
“drift” beds. This deluge he maintains closed the Glacial Period, and 
swept away primitive man as well as the great Pleistocene mammalia ; 
and, in Sir H. Howorth’s opinion, it is probably the flood which is described 
in the Book of Genesis, and is preserved in the traditions of ancient 
civilized and modern barbarian races. This theory is certain to be violently 
attacked. The glacialists will declare that no deluge of rushing water 
could possibly transport huge blocks of stone weighing 2,000 or 3,000 tons 
for many hundred miles. They will argue that as glacial markings are 
found thousands of feet above the sea, therefore ice-sheets covered most 
of the land and sea in the northern regions of the globe; and they will 
scornfully maintain that the views set forth in Sir H. Howorth’s book 
are out of date and behind the time. Doubtless it will be a most instructive 
controversy, and one which every intelligent student of the Bible, as well 
as of science, should follow with the greatest interest. 

A book like The Glacial Nightmare is most valuable to the defenders of 
Holy Scripture for many reasons. It shows how doubtful are the details of 
geology, and that opinions connected with that science which have been 
accepted for many years are being continually abandoned, because new dis- 
coveries show them to be utterly erroneous. Of course it is granted that the 
leading facts of geology, such as the age of the earth and the succession 
of the strata, are established. But when we come to discuss details, 
we find such a mass of contradictory opinions, and we so often observe 
that conclusions which were said to be firmly settled have to be modified 
or finally abandoned, that it is absurd to say that the testimony of geology 
can invariably be trusted, Timid theologians who have never studied 
geology thoroughly, are apt to think that its statements must all be accepted 
as absolutely certain, and that if they seem to contradict the Bible, then 
either the Scripture statements must be abandoned, or explained away 
as “myths” and “ allegories.” The study of such a book as The Glacial 
Nightmare will convince them of their folly, as it will show how rapidly 
geological opinion changes, and how its apparent facts must be either 
modified or given up in the face of new discoveries. More than this, 
we learn that as the Glacial Period is the Jast great era before the present 
state of things, and as geologists are utterly unable to explain its cause or 
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its character, then they are still more unable to explain the older periods, 
which are removed from our time by perhaps millions of years. If geologists 
cannot account satisfactorily for the very latest and plainest phenomena on 
the earth’s surface, how can they be trusted when they give their explana- 
tions of the ancient deposits, the phenomena of which are difficult to be 
studied? Moreover, if the geologist believes in the reality of an ice-deluge 
overwhelming part of the earth because of its general evidence, although 
he is quite unable to explain all its problems and harmonize all its difficulties, 
why in the same way should not the theologian believe in a water-deluge 
overwhelming part of the earth because of its general evidence, although 
he also is unable to explain all its problems and to harmonize all its 
difficulties ? 

The discoveries of geology are now clearly demonstrating that @ great 
flood took place at the close of the Glacial Period when man was on the earth. 
Most geologists are now agreed on this point. Those who hold that the 
Glacial Period was marked by the existence of gigantic ice-sheets, thousands 
of miles in extent and thousands of feet in depth, maintain that when the 
ice-sheets melted vast floods were occasioned in this manner, so that what 
might be called a ‘‘ Flood Period” took place. Other geologists who agree 
with Sir H. Howorth declare that the great flood was caused by sudden 
movements of the earth, which set in motion deluge waves of tremendous 
extent and power. Be the cause what it may, it is most satisfactory to 
find that geological discoveries are slowly and surely tending to support 
the Bible in this matter, and to show that science indicates that Noah’s 
Deluge has left proofs of its occurrence in the extinction of the great 
Pleistocene mammalia and in the distribution of the superficial deposits of > 
the Quaternary ez2. 


CURRENT AMERICAN 
THOUGHT. 


Tus Person or Curist—tne Supreme TRUTH oF CHRISTIANITY. By Prorzssor T. 
G. Apptze, D.D., LL.D. (The Reformed Quarterly Revicw).—The central truth of all 
Christ’s teaching was Himself, His person and character. The main purpose of His 
ministry in the world was to make Himself known to men, and to be believed in by 
men, in order that they might be saved. The assertion of His Divine-human person 
as the God-man and Saviour of the world is mainly the truth to which He refers 
when He says, “ If I speak the truth, why do ye not believe me?” Christ claimed to 
be believed on the ground of His sinless character (John viii. 46). He could not be 
& deceiver, because He bore a perfect moral character. It is said that this claim of 
Christ wasinvented by His disciples after His death, But it was nos within the 
ability of the disciples to invent such a scheme of Christ as the Scriptures present. 
We cannot think that Christ mistook and overrated Himself. For a mere man to 
make such claim as Christ made would be such a stupendous infatuation that any 
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one making if must have been either out of his mind or clse an arch-deceiver; 
and it is wholly impossible to regard Christ as such. 

Many persons make His teaching central in their belief and conception rather 
than His person. The Sermon on the Mount is taken as embodying a moral code, 
‘and this is the chief thing to be preached. ‘“ Christ came, they suppose, to put 
aside the errors that had crept in and beclouded men’s faith and knowledge, and 
to present the truth as regards our duty to God and our fellow-men.” Or Christ 
is held up as the perfect model for imitation. But Christ claims to be more than 
this; He claims to be the source of life to those who believe on Him. Man’s 
salvation centres in what Christ 7s as the God-man, and in what He does to save 
the world. But we distinguish between what He is and what He does. The 
central act, or work, for man’s redemption was His death on the cross, but His 
person is more than His death. His death Cerives its significance from the 
character of His person. He became man to reveal God to man, and to be a 
source of spiritual life to him, so the incarnation is a deeper, more far-reaching 
mystery than even His death. 

We must distinguish Christ from a doctrine of Christ. In the Scholastic period 
of Protestantism, the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, true and sound doctrine 
was sometimes put in the place of Christ Himself. A man’s Christian character was 
largely judged by his orthodoxy. The Scriptures were regarded as a treasury of 
proof texts by which to support orthodox doctrine. Confessions and theologies must 
be constructed or organized with reference to this central truth; Christianity must 
be Christological as well as Christocentric. The Protestantism of the Reformation 
claimed the Scriptures as the only infallible rule of faith and practice, and justification 
by faith alone as its material principle. Lutheran theology tended to emphasize the 
material principle, the Reformed theology the formal principle, of the infallibility of 
Scripture. The doctrine of inspiration was indeed made central in theology. But 
if modern Biblical criticism succeeded in proving errors in Scripture, Christ 
would still live as the Head of the Church, and the fountain of life to all true 
believers. The Church for one hundred and twenty years after Christ left the 
earth was without a written revelation of the New Testament in the form of a canon. 

If it were a question touching the person of Christ that is now agitating the 
theological world through the Higher Criticism, if His Divinity were denied, then we 
might feel that the foundations of the Christian faith were being jeopardized; but 
surely no such danger need be apprehended from a discussion of the character of the 
Bible. Where criticism holds firmly to Christ-as the Son of God, and to the revela- 
tion contained in Scripture as inspired, the discussion surely cannot disturb the 
Christian faith, and should be judged and met by scholarship, not by discipline. The 
light of investigation cannot harm the Scriptures, much less Christianity. 


The supreme duty of men who hear the Gospel is to believe in Christ. But what 
is faith ? and how can it be a duty to have faith in Christ? Faith in Christ includes 
two conceptions—one, that it is an apprehension of the supernatural mystery of His 
person; and the other, that it implies sincere and hearty trust (fiducia) in Him. 
Faith is the spiritual activity or organ that apprehends supernatural reality or truth, 
We have knowledge of natural objects around us by the natural understanding 
through the senses. We have knowledge of generalized or abstract truth through the 
logical reason, and through the intuitions of the reason. The apprehension implied 
in faith includes the moral and spiritual in man, as well as the intellectual, as in the 
apprehension of goodness, To know or recognize a good man implies an affiliation 
for the good in us. In the case of those who came in contact with Christ some 
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spiritual sympathy or affiliation with absolute goodness and truth was necessary in 
order to recognize the Divine in Him. This is the one function of faith. Another 
consists in full and hearty trust in Him. It is like the confidence and trust reposed 
in a physician when we entrust our life into his hands. The two go together in one 
act. One must recognize the Divine in Christ in order to trust in Himas God. This 
spiritual sight differs from mere knowledge. It is not, at first at least, intellectually 
defined. .Such faith is consistent with a very imperfect intellectual knowledge of the 
constitution of Christ’s person. Man’s highest duty here is, not so much to know 
the right doctrine in regard to Christ, as to believe in Him. But this faith needed to 
be guarded from both impiety and error, practically and theoretically, and so Christo- 
logical controversies arose, and Christological-definitions were given. 

How can faith bea duty? If there is sufficient evidence a man will, nay, he 
must, believe. But there is a difference between a mathematical truth and a moral 
and spiritual truth. Our Saviour declared that if His hearers were of God they 
would hear His words. But here comes in a moral obligation. It is a duty to be of 
God, to be in sympathy with immaculate goodness and truth, and to be drawn to it 
in faith. No mere logical proof will serve here. It depends on character, and the 
difference in character involves moral obligation. What could God do more to reveal 
Himself than He did in Jesus Christ? Then it was the duty of every man to believe 
in Him; and man’s supreme sin consists in the rejection of Christ. All sin starts in 
the principle of selfishness. At first this works in the sphere of bodily gragifications, 
then it comes into higher and more spiritual relations, taking form as pride, ambition, 
avarice, &c. Finally, sin becomes a ground principle of character as a confirmed 
love of sin as sin. Sin also depends for its development on the measure of light 
revealed in the soul. The highest form of Divine revelation is made to the world in 
the person of Christ, and therefore to reject Him is the worst form of sin. Christ 
lays obligation upon all who hear His Gospel to believe on Him. They cannot stand 
neutral or indifferent. 

The old Apologetic that struggled in England against Deism in the eighteenth 
century proved itself insufficient. The argument based upon prophecy and miracle was 
not sufficient. So, too, the defence made to rest on the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures could not bear the weight that has been made to rest upon it. The question at 
last turns upon the person of Christ; and the arguments He employed to authenti- 
eate His character and mission must be repeated. Just here there is room for the 
Church to strengthen its Apology. The strongest argument is the strongest state- 
ment. The life of Christ must be studied and set forth in its true character. The 
two fundamental errors, Ebionitism and Gnosticism, still strive in different ways to 
obscure to men’s minds the perfect revelation made in Christ. The strongest and 
best argument, or apology, that can be presented from the Christological standpoint, 
in order to accomplish its purpose, must be joined to the practical exhibition of the 
Church’s faith in its own life and work. Christ’s image, reflected from His millions 
of followers in every age, is the light of the world. 


Weatto. By A. P. Peazsopy, D.D., LL.D. (The Andover Review).—This 
subject includes some consideration of the great majority of the community who 
are in some way dependent on the few that are rich. We constantly hear of the 
rights of capital, the rights of labour, and the like. But the New Testament, which 
is a manual of ethics and sociology no less than of religion, says nothing about 
rights ; it lays supreme stress on duties. Rights are contingent on duties. No real 
right can be acquired by the violation of duty, or can remain unimpaired by neglect 
of duty. If the world were Cluistianized, the word “ rights,” in the sense of claims, 
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would fall out of use. Wealth gained in violation of fundamental duty has no right 
to be. Gambling, when successful, is stealing. It is no less criminal to take 
advantage of one’s ignorance, credulity, or cupidity in the Stock Exchange than of 
his defenceless physical condition on the highway. It is the essence of gambling 
that one man receives from another that which the other does not mean or want to 
give, and for which he that receives it creates or confers no value in return. 

But the greater part of the wealth in America is in the hands of men who ought 
to have it. The average rich man who does not inherit his wealth fairly earns it. 
In the past generations commerce has made mast of the great fortunes that have a 
right to be. Commerce does the bartering for the civilized world. Of many 
commodities, the largest part of the value is created by their transportation from 
the maker or producer to the consumer. It may be said, however, that if these 
classes of men earn their wealth, their children do not. These men have only a 
life-right in their earnings, and at their death their property ought to return to the 
State: Itmay be answered that in every civilized country the State does put limitations 
on the post-mortem disposition of property, only it has been the unanimous opinion 
of legislators, that the wisest and best thing to be done with the property of a deceased 
person is distribution in atcordance with his will, or among the members of his 
family. Men will seldom do their best work for themselves alone. They want 
property more to leave it than to use it. The chief enjoyment of busy men often 
is providing for their children. Large fortunes are not likely to be so transmitted 
as to create an hereditary aristocracy, or to preclude new men from successful 
competition for the few great prizes which combined brain-power, skill, training, and 
industry can merit. 

It may be said emphatically that large fortunes are needed. ‘They are essential 
to the public welfare, and are of benefit to all of every condition above the rank 
of tramps and paupers. They are necessary for the great public works which make 
our modern world what it is. Equalized wealth, moderate competency, would 
never have built our railroads, or started our lines of ocean steamers, or established 
those solid financial institutions and firms that facilitate exchange and make foreign 
commerce possible and foreign travel easy. Most of such enterprises do not yield 
an immediate revenue. Rich men can afford to wait, men of slender means cannot. 
To the rich, too, belongs in many ways the special culture of science, learning, and 
art, not for their own exclusive advantage, but for the benefit of a growing number 
of those who can learn, appreciate, and enjoy what they cannot pay for. High art, 
whatever its nominal ownership, is public property. The socialistic division of 
property will never afford patronage for transcending genius. Still farther, there is 
no truer charity than generous living. It is worth much more than almsgiving, 
and supersedes a great deal of almsgiving. It sustains departments of manufacturing 
and commercial industry that would else languish. It employs many for whom the 
alternative would be enforced idleness. And the fact is, that there is hardly a rich 
family that is nota centre of thoughtful kindness for a circle of no small circumference. 
There have been, and are, millionaires who have made and make the doing of good, 
not their avocation, but their vocation. 

There are, indeed, some misers, and but for their own sakes one could wish 
there were more. As men they are pitiable, but as institutions they are of surpassing 
value. They are the bees in the social economy, hiving money without feeding on 
it. What is called his “hoarding” is keeping his wealth in perpetual circulation 
through the channels of protective industry, in which hundreds of operatives are 
better paid than he is. Then, when he dies, he either leaves himself a name by 
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magnificent endowments for the public good, or else his property goes to heirs 
whom his example has taught to be as free in spending as he has been intent on 
saving. : 

We may now deal with the relations of the rich to other classes. First, we 
have the unceasing controversy between the employers and the employed. In 
America men’s labour is not ill-paid. The mere hand-labourer without skill can 
earn a comfortable subsistence, and he is not fairly entitled to anything more. As 
to the labourer’s proportion of profits, capital-pays him as much as it can afford. 
Capital increases no faster than the needs of the country demand. The capital 
invested in manufactures no more than suffices by its surplus earnings for the new 
investments needed for a growing population. Still, there is much in the relations 
of class to class that admits of improvement, and it is only by remedying such 
evils as really exist that peace and mutual good feeling can. be established. Look at 
some of the remedies attempted or proposed. A foremost place belongs to the 
Knights of Labour and other like organizations; but while men certainly have a 
right to agree among themselves as to any plan of action, they have none whatever 
to compel other men to fall into their ranks uncer heavy penalties. Every individual 
among the employers and the employed has a right to make an honest contract, 
As for the regulation of the hours of labour, the case is clear and simple. Com- 
petition, and the necessity of replacing and increasing working capital, put impassable 
limits on the wages fund, A certain amount of work will earn a certain amount of 
money, and no more. If the labourers prefer to do in five days what they now do 
in four, they must be paid accordingly; but those who make this choice have no 
right to compel others to do so. Socialism is among the proposed remedies for such 
social evils as are alleged to exist. Socialistic experiments, which have a view, 
though a distant view, to communism as an ultimate end, are perfectly lawful, and 
are open to no objections except such as are inherent in them. They have been 
tried often enough, and under a sufficient variety of conditions, to have been fully 
tested; and they are all defunct or moribund. Profit-sharing is another device, 
harmless in theory but difficult in practice. Profit-sharing means loss-sharing, 
and only capitalists can afford this. Profit-sharing is partnership, and means a right 
to participate in the management of business; but this isa matter in which the 
proverb, “In the multitude of counsellors there is wisdom,” does not hold good. 
Nationalism is the newest device. It belongs to a far-off Utopia.. Affairs now 
under national control are not so managed as to invite confidence in the people 
at large. 


With reference to these and similar remedies for social wrongs, real or imagined, 
the best thing ever said was by an intelligent operative in Robert Owen’s famous 
establishment at Lanark; “’Tis but patching up poor human nature; if it be 
stopped in one place, it will break out in another.” But there is a power that can 
make it whole. This work is the prerogative of Christianity; it will be performed 
as fast as man is Christianized, and no faster. 


It has already been said that in Christian ethics supreme stress is laid not on 
rights, but on duties. Just so far as duties are fulfilled on the one side, rights will be 
recognized on the other. The various classes of employés need this lesson. So far 
as they have less than their rights, it is in great part their own fault. The worst 
enemies of labour are the agitators. On the other hand, rich men, capitalists, 
employers, can make good their rights only by discharging their obligations. These 
include moral and educational services; and that true charity which is sympathy, 
fellow-feeling. ‘ Wages may be all that they ought to be, and yet there may be 
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discontent on the part of those employed, which, whatever its pretence, has its real 
source in the impassable gulf between themselves and their employers, and which 
has on the other side for its counterpart supercilious indifference.” Private 
employers ought to be aware that they have not met their obligations when they 
have paid the wages due. In and about their own homes their opportunities of 
beneficence in word or deed are constantly recurring, and opportunity means duty. 

In conclusion—“ there cannot be two best ways of living. The straight path to 
heaven is the only sure and good path through this world. No one can prize more 
than I do the hope full of immortality bequeathed to us by the risen Saviour; still, 
should that hope fail, and the soul perish with the body in the grave, he who had 
lived for the life eternal would have got the mosé and best that could be got out of 
this world.” 


Tot Act or tHE Human Racz accorpin¢ to Moprrn Science anxpD 
Curonotocy. By Rey. J. A. Zaum, C.S.C. (The American Catholic Quarterly 
Revicw).—This article deals only with the first part of this subject, the antiquity 
of man according to astronomy and history. After a sketch of the history of 
Rationalism in Europe from the Catholic standpoint, designed to impress the 
vagaries of the human mind when freed from authoritative guidance, such as 
the Church professes to provide, the writer gives illustrations of the haste and 
positiveness with which fresh theories have been adopted, only to be abandoned 
in the next generation: the assumption being that theories relative to the antiquity 
of the human race are likely to prove as untrustworthy as those on other Biblico- 
scientific subjects. The position of the most advanced German thinkers is some- 
what extravagantly presented. According to them, the value and truth of dogma 
are to be estimated by the conformity of dogma with the latest results of scientific 
research. The principal dogmas of the Christian faith are belief in a personal 
God, the creation of the universe out of nothing, and the immortality of the soul. 
But these beliefs are not in accordance with the teachings of science, and are, 
therefore, false. ‘Astronomy has driven God from heaven; reason has deprived 
Him of His court and taken from Him His Angels and His Saints. Geology and 
palzontolozy have demonstrated the falsity of Mosaic cosmogony ; linguistics and 
prehistoric archeology have shown the futility of Biblical chronology; and historical 
criticism has proved that the Old and New Testaments are nothing more than a 
tissue of myths and fables. Religion is a bugbear invented by a wily priestcraft; 
morality is a name for something that does not exist; law and order are restrictions 
on personal liberty which should not be tolerated. Such is the last word of modern 
Rationalism ; such the latest utterances of that science that has arrayed itself 
against the Bible, and against all forms of supernatural religion.” The animus 
against Christianity and against an inspired Bible has to be taken into due account 
in considering the deliverances of scientific antagonists. 

The variations in the history of heresies, so graphically described by Dossuei, 
are fully paralleled by the various phases assumed by the protracted and heated 
debate between Biblical scholars and scientists, regarding the character of Scriptural 
chronology, especially in its bearing on the question of the age of our race. The 
first serious onslaught was made in the latter part of the last century. The 
astronomical tables of the Hindus were stated to prove conclusively that the 
Indian astronomers i.ud made cv servations on the heavenly bodies fully three 
thousand ycars before our era, and had cultivated the science of the stars twelve 
hundred yeers earlier than their first recorded observations. Four thousand two 
hundred years before the Christian era implies an antiquity for a civilized nation 
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unsuited to the received Scripture’ chronology. But further and more careful 
research.soon corrected this hasty assumption. , The earliest reliable astronomical 
observations, as given in the Sacred Books, do not date back further than 1421 z.c.; 
and their oldest extant treatise on astronomy belongs to a period not earlicr than 
570 A.D. 

Then the zodiacs of Denderah and Esneh, in Egypt, were discovered. That 
of Esneh was dated by M. Nouet as 4600 B.c., and by M. Burkard as 7000 z.c. 
M. Dupuis estimated that the temples in which the zodiacs were discovered must 
have a minimum age of fifteen thousand years. But Jean Francois Champollion studied 
the zodiacs in situ, and was able to demonstrate to the satisfaction of even the most 
critical that, far from having the hoary antiquity claimed for them, they did not antedate 
the first two centuries. They did not belong to the times of some of the earlier 
Pharaohs, as many stoutly maintained, but were put in place during the Roman 
domination in Egypt, and some time during or between the reigns of Tiberius 
end Antoninus Pius. So the warfare waged in the name of astronomy against 
the Biblical chronology was a signal failure. 


Then attention was directed to the histories and literatures of certain of the 
Oriental nations, especially India, China, Egypt, and Assyria. Hindu literature and 
history seemed to promise all that could be desired. The poems, mythologies, and 
genealogical lists of kings, as given in the Vedas, Purinas, and Sitras were carefully 
scrutinized and compared; but the results arrived at, when above mere conjecture, 
were far from reliable or satisfactory to those who were in quest of weapons which 
they could use against the Christian cause. Sir William Jones, the great Orientalist, 
greatly disappointed the anti-Christian theorizers of his time by declaring, as the 
result of his investigations, that ‘we have the establishment of a government in 
India no earlier than 2,000 years before Christ, the age of Abraham, when the book 
of Genesis represents Egypt as possessing an established dynasty, and commerce and 
literature already flourishing in Pheenicia.” Heeren says of the Hindu writings, 
** We cannot expect to find in them any critical or chronological history ; it is one by 
poets composed, and by pocts preserved.” Klaproth even brings down the commence- 
ment of true chronological Indian history to a period as late as the twelfth century 
of our era. Lassen places the date of the establishment of regular government in 
India somewhere between 2000 and 1500 8.c. According to Max Miiller, the oldest 
of the Vedas belong to a period not earlier than 1200 or 1500 3.c. The laws of 
Manu were fixed by Sir William Jones to 1,200 8.c., and by Elphinstone to 900 B.c. 
Of the literature of India. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire says, ‘‘ History is entirely absent, 
or if it trics to show itself it is so disfigured that it is absolutely unrecognizable.” 


The boasted antiquity of the Chinese fares no better in the hands of modern 
historical criticism. According to Chinese annalists, the history of the Celestial 
Empire stretches back to the venerable antiquity of three million two hundred and 
seventy-six thousand years before the Christian era. But the learned chronologist, 
Father Gaubil, as the result of calculations based on certain eclipses mentioned in 
Chinese annals, is disposed to regard the date when the Emperor Yao ascended the 
throne as the first event that can be fixed with any degree of accuracy. This event 
he dates 2857 B.c. But probably a much more recent date must be assigned to it. 
The oldest of the classical books of China is the Chou-King by Confucius, which is 
alleged to give the history of the country between 2357 and 627 B.c., but it is fully 
admitted that the Chou-King does not afford a means of establishing a system of 
chronology for the long period of time which it embraces, Klaproth denies the 
existence of historical certainty in the annals of China prior to the year 782 before 
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Christ. Lassen says the Chinese have no authentic history before the beginning of 
the eighth century before the Christian era. 

Our knowledge of Egyptian chronology is derived from three different sources: 
from Greek travellers who visited the land of the Nile; from the historian Manetho, 
an Egyptian priest, born about 300 8.o.; and from various original monuments, 
papyri, and inscriptions, the most important of which have been brought to light 
during the present century. According to Solon, the Egyptian monarchy stretched 
back some 9,000 years. According to Herodotus, the earliest annals of the Egyptian 
kings dated from an epoch more than 2,000 years earlier. Like the Indian and 
Chinese authors, Manetho gives, as the first rulers of his country, long dynasties of 
gods and heroes. The reign of the gods lasted no less. than 13,900 years. Passing 
these by, critics are disposed to accept the thirty dynasties of Manetho, which begin 
with Menes and end with Nectanebo II. Manetho’s lists are, however, confused by 
the fact that he treats the dynasties as successive, whereas some certainly were 
contemporaneous. In some cases two kings of a dynasty occupied the throne.at the 
same time. The Turin papyrus is the most authentic chronological document yet 
discovered ; and besides this, there are the tables of Abydos, Sakkarah, and Karnak ; 
but all together do not permit us to construct a system of chronology that can be con- 
sidered even approximately correct. Mariette says, ‘‘ The Egyptians themselves had 
no chronology.” M.de Rougé says that the first event to which a certain date can 
be assigned is the expulsion, in the year 665 B.c., of the Ethiopians by Psamatik I. 
of the twenty-sixth dynasty. Astronomical calculations carry back the chronology 
of Egypt to the year 1322 B.c. Some historians think we can go back to the expulsion 
of the Hyksos, eighteenth or nineteenth centuries B.c. The dates assigned to Menes, 
the supposed first monarch of the first dynasty, range from 2691 B.c. Wilkinson, to 
5702 B.c. Bickh. It has been said by the Abbé Vigouroux, “‘ Genesis properly under- 
stood allows Egyptologists full liberty to attribute to Egypt any antiquity that a just 
study of its monuments may demand.” 

Berosus carries the history of Babylonia back to a period antedating the 
Christian era by over 468,000 years. According to Rawlinson, the earliest 
historical date of Berosus is about 2458 B.c. In the library of Assurbanipal, 
discovered by Layard, in 1850, there are certain tablets bearing astronomical records. 
Thanks to the computations and tabular statements of the old Chaldean astronomers, 
we are now able to fix the dates of many historical facts of Babylonian history as far 
back as the sixth century B.c. with almost mathematical precision. Assyriologists 
are able to carry back the history of our race to a more remote period than can 
possibly be claimed for it by the chronologies of India, China, or Egypt. If Egypt 
had a civilization 5,000 years B.c., we are quite warranted in claiming for the ancient 
peoples of Mesopotamia a civilization several centuries older, and thus fixing the 
beginnings of its history somewhere near unto six millennia before the time of Christ. 
The writer of this article thinks that the usual period of time assigned as the age of 
the human race must be extended to nearly ten thousand years. 

Can these dates and figures be reconciled with Scripture chronology? “ We are 
firmly convinced that a careful and unprejudiced study of the question of man’s 
antiquity will issue in proving, as has been so often done heretofore, in other matters, 
that the Bible and Science are at one regarding the question now under discussion, 
and will eventually render the same testimony.” 


THe ARGUMENT FOR CHRISTIANITY FROM TENDENCY: Symprosts. By Proressor 
Jacos Cooper, Rutgers College (The Reformed Quarterly Review).—The claim of 
Christianity is, that if the doctrines of its Founder were completely obeyed, and, as a 
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consequence, embodied in the lives of His followers, sin would disappear, and suffer. 
ing, its inevitable attendant, would cease. If it can be shown that, in proportion as 
this obedience is realized, in the same degree sin and misery vanish, then it is legiti- 
mate reasoning to infer that if these doctrines were completely obcyed, the full effect 
of their operation would be to introduce a life of perfect happiness. The Symptotic 
argument, as this line of reasoning may be called, combines the a priori method 
with the deductions of experience. The law of Causation is admitted to be the chief 
corner-stone of philosophy. If a cause in operation must produce some effect, what 
will be the fruits of its action? To discover this we have to consider the material 
acted upon, the amount and direction of the force, and the design in view. If the 
material be uniform, the direction in which the power acts invariable, and the design 
pursued with constancy, whatever effects we can see at one time resulting will per- 
petually continue, unless some extraneous infiuence interfere. This principle is 
admitted without qualification in mechanics. 


In man’s moral nature we have the object to be acted upon—wretched, corrupt 
human character. The force to act is the power of rational motives to influence the 
conduct of man. The direction in which they act is always to elevate his thoughts 
and purify his heart. The design directing the motives is to diminish suffering and 
increase happiness. What has been the result, so far as we have been able to trace the 
workings? It is of two kinds: internal, witnessed by consciousness; and external, 
testificd to by experience. There is a clear connection between the duty enjoined by 
the Divine Law and our success in this life. What we have observed in ourselves is 
also paralleled in our experience with others. When our conduct towards them was 
dictated by kindness, fairness, and a sincere desire for their best intcrests, we saw 
them swayed by these motives as surely as physical forces impel the material 
universe. So the history of the world as embodied in the actions of men considered 
individually, or acting in concert, show that they are subject to moral influences. 
True, our wills can accept or reject bya power of their own. Yet this in no way 
contravenes the truth of our position, which is, that when the law of God is obeyed it 
purifies and ennobles human character. We can, of course, look for no effect from 
moral motives when they are not excrtcd, or when stronger sinister forces counteract 
them. 


It is said that those who profess. most vehemently to be guided by what they 
term the Divine Law are often themselves essentially bad. But it is because a man 
professes a doctrine that calls for a better life than he lives that he is justly called a 
hypocrite ; yet by a glaring absurdity the doctrine -which he does not obey is made 
responsible for his failure. It avails nothing against the argument that men do not 
fully embody in their life the doctrines of Christianity which they profess. What is 
material to this theory is that the doctrine, just so far as it is conscientiously believed 
and honestly obeyed, effects its avowed purpose by redeeming man, body and soul, 
from sin and all its consequences. The doctrine itself cannot be blamed for the 
caricature which bad men make of it. It is sometimes claimed that the culture and 
morals of the world are not due to Christianity, or any revealed religion, but to the 
recuperative power which humanity has within itself. A recuperative power need 
not be denied. If it be allied in its effects with that which revelation asserts to 
come from the direct influence of the Divine Spirit, it must also be allied in its 
origin. Whatever may be declared of this recuperative power can with more justice 
be predicated of Christianity. or there is not a single virtue recognized by. those 
who advocate man’s self-regenerating power, which is not taught by the revealed 
will of God with greater distinctness, earnestness, and persistence. Whatever, then, 
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humanity fluminated by natural religion can claim, Christianity may in an im- 
measurably higher degree. 

But the question is of tendency towards a particular result. The more compre- 
hensive and cogent the influences be, and the less they are diverted from their main 
object, the more effectual will be their work. If a part of those doctrines which 
believers accept can renovate the world in the development of ages, then more of 
the same truths, and enunciated with greater distinctness, will do the work sooner. 
If when a man conforms to the Divine law in one particular he increases his own 
happiness, and that of all about him, the inference is irresistible that if he were 
wholly consecrated, then all his energies would be efficient for happiness actively and 
passively. And if this were the case with each individual, as the number of those 
thus consecrated to the work of doing good increased, the amount of suffering would 
diminish until at last it would be reduced to a minimum and entirely disappear. 

The counter tendency of Departure, Apoptosis, can be observed with equal 
clearness. Complaints are made against the Gospel and Creeds because they fail 
of accomplishing at once the renovation of the world. ‘The doctrines of the 
Gospel are caricatured till they cannot be recognized, and then all the infidel 
pack is unleashed to hunt them down.” Those who oppose the truths of religion 
say, It matters not what a man believes, provided his conduct be right—as though 
conviction and conduct could he divorced without destroying the symmetry of 
human character! An ultra position of antagonism is not perhaps reached at a 
bound. There is a gradual swerving. One by one the doctrines of Christianity 
are surrendered; and looseness in morals is found to be inseparably connected with 
indifference in doctrine. What would be vile adultczy in the humble peasant is 
Platonic love, and sublimated friendship, in those whose mental powers place them 
above the Moral Law. ‘“ The marriage bond, which the teachings of Christ declare 
holy and indissoluble, is pronounced a tyranny which may be shaken off at 
pleasure whenever it becomes burdensome; and a new alliance, sanctified neither 
by the rites of a despised Church, nor the dictates of common decency, may be 
entered into by Stuart Mill or George Eliot. These are as fair examples as can be 
found anywhere among those who deride creeds and oppose the Bible.” 

Thus we see alike in those who reccive all the doctrines of Christianity, and 
endeavour to conform their lives completely to its sanctions, and in those who depa-t 
further from its morality at the same time that they are rejecting its teaching, the 
evidenccs of approach as decisive to confirm its truth. For human conduct testifies 


to the truth of moral ideas by the fruit produced both in thcir acceptance and 
rejection. 


PrIMARy QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE Ministry. By Rev. D. N. Brac, Cx_ab-“aye, 
Mass. (The Andover Review).—There is a kind of service of man to man which is 
intrinsically priestly. It mediates between men and the Highest. The notion is 
widespread, but not well founded, that the priestly service of man to man is a 
method of access alone acceptabie to the Highest. The truly priestly function is 
realizcd in the highest degree in Christ; but it is capable of realization in a very 
high degree also in men. Mr. Beach deals with the inner, spiritual, or, more exactly, 
primery qualification for the truly pricstly function, or, as we morc commonly say, 
for the ministry. F 

This function finds an analogy in the revelators and ministers of other hich 
things. The poets are priests to the great, creative thoughts. It is thus with 
the sculptors, as regards form; of the rainters, as regards colour; of the musicians, 
as regards sound; of the mathematicians, as regar?s space and numbcrs; of the 
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naturalists, as regards nature, and so on. But there are closer analogies to: the 
priestly function than any of these. There is an office toward the mind and toward 
rationality. It is illustrated when a dull or indifferent student is, perhaps slowly, 
perhaps suddenly, aroused, almost electrified, and has opened within him the door 
to all scholarship. Some master-teacher has touched him, has struck the key-tone 
of his mind. Higher yet is a certain office toward life—the priestly function toward 
a certain complex of thinking, feeling, aspiring, and accomplishing. There are men 
who beget, as it were, a moral life. Sometimes these two functions are, to a high 
degree, combined in one person. It is our limitations, our need of a mediator, our 
need of a subtle and living touch, that necessitate these offices. So is it between 
man and the Highest. The Highest is approachable. It is we who, by mediation, 
need to learn how approachable He is, how to approach Him, and how to live 
consciously as in His presence. It is sometimes said that the ministerial vocation 
nears its end; it has seen its best days. It is said that books, periodicals, asso- 
ciations for study and research, will now do what the ministry once did. But 
the removal of this educating function, laid as a burden on the ministry in the 
exigencies of the past, is a great relief, freeing it for more legitimate lines of 
instruction, and for yet higher services. Or it is said, ‘‘ When you reduce your 
profession to its proper place, it becomes a matter of ordinances — baptizing, 
administering the Communion, burying, alms deeds, &c.—all of which are in their 
desuetude.” Or from another side it is said, ‘‘ These are the true priestly works. 
Abide, therefore, by the sacraments; get you to the cloisters to pray, and under- 
stand your times well enough to leave to other agencies that preaching which in 
past ages was often neglected, or if exercised, was exercised for lack of other and 
better means of instruction.” But those who urge these objections fail to perceive 
what is the characteristic and fundamental work of the ministry. It is priestly 
work: it is a mediating work. So long as it is in human nature to aspire after 
the Highest, so long as the souls of men want God, and so long as there are 
men whose lives have had, in some imperfect degree, visions of the Highest, and 
have walked with God, so long will the true ministry continue and be in demand. 
The essential catholicity of our calling is therefore evident. Whatever our differ- 
ences of opinion on theological or ecclesiastical questions, we are one in the capacity 
to lead others to the Highest, one in our mediating, priestly power. The question 
of entering the ministry is really this—Has a man the capacity in him of becoming 
a priest in this profound and catholic sense? There must be something of true 
priestliness in the man who becomes a minister. 

Mr. Beach contrasts Brainerd and Mackay, Payson and F. W. Robertson, to 
show that men who have followed the methods of Brainerd and Payson have gained 
the repute of being specially spiritual, and men who have taken the practical lines 
of Mackay, and the intellectual lines of Robertson, have been accounted unspiritual. 
Many men in the ministry without these propensities of Brainerd and Payson, but 
otherwise highly useful, have suffered their lives to pass under a heavy burden 
of regret at not having them. What is the truth concerning this conventionally 
estimated spirituality? There is an emotional element in man. There is an 
impressible and impressionable element, In the directions of truth, sublimity, 
mystery, Deity, this element may very naturally be’ specially strong. A man 
chances to have it. In dealing with men, more or fewer of whom also have it, 
it is found strikingly effective. But what is this susceptibility? It is only a gift, 
and if a man have it not, he is not therefore disqualified for the ministry, for men 
almost altogether lacking in it have admirably succeeded in the ministry. There 
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are other gifts, other powers, equally potent as moral and spiritual forces, perhaps 
more than equally likely to be lasting in their effects, certainly less attended with 
liabilities to distortion and unhealthy influence, which are left to a man. 

_ Of the primary and basal qualifications for the ministry, four may be mentioned. 
(1) An infinite hunger after truth and after righteousness. Infinite in the sense of 
never being satisfied, but ever still seeking. A hunger, not their full attainment, 
though the fuller the better. There is no drawback from the true priestliness like 
sanctioned and persisting wrong in the priestly person, no matter how relatively 
slight that wrong may be. This hunger, while intrinsically one, has a twofold 
direction. It faces truth and also righteousness. It is directed, that is to say, 
toward entity and toward life. I+ is intrinsic and extrinsic. It is ideal and practical. 
To aspire after God, to reach out for Him, can indeed be sought by the method of 
concentration of thought upon Him, by meditation, by disengaging the mind from all 
things else, as heathens and Christians alike have done. But the true search, if it 
have an orbit, is elliptical—and its foci are truth and righteousness, that is, truth- 
seeking and truth-living. Engaged in this twofold task, one grows on all sides; one’s 
perceptions and sympathies expand ; one can the nearer and yet the nearer discover 
God, as it were, being pure in heart; and one can the more nearly, just in proportion 
as he seems to see God, be God’s priest to those who would find Him. The openness 
and hunger of one’s mind towards truth, the valorous exercise of one’s mind towards 
applying truth in righteous feeling, thinking, speaking, and acting, are riot only logical 
and exemplary first steps, but needful intrinsic preparations toward finding God, and 
mediating between Him and men. But the priest should beware of dogma. Dogma 
is self-sufficient. Dogma dries up a man and makes hima thing. Between dogma 
and spirit and life there is either perpetual war, or only an armed, fortressed, and 
exhausting peace. (2) A Divine passion for men. But no mere enthusiasm for 
humanity is enough. It is said of some one, * he was so engrossed in efforts for man 
that he could do nothing for men.” It is the individual, the personal interest and 
passion, that are needed. Individually no man is perfectly lovable. Most men are, 
in a greater or less degree, positively unlovable. It is love for the man underneath 
all this that is to the point. It is looking at men as God looks at them. Not ardour 
alone for humanity, but personal appreciation, personal prizing, personal love, an 
acute power personally to discover men, the unthankful and evil not excepted, are the 
requisites. Love can unlock all doors. (3) The poetic qualification. Not poetic in 
the conventional sense. The true priest may never make verses, never compose an 
eloquent sentence, never utter an original proverb or apothegm. The true priest 
must see more than is seen ; must hear more than is audible; must think more than 
has ever yet gotten to itself thought-forms. He must bea‘ seer.” With the Saviour 
it was all vision; He had the second sight. ‘ Never man so spake.” It was because 
He saw so much. There is a unity in the world, if the world is thinkable at all. To 
deny the unity and the heart in the world—a fool can do that. ‘* But to believe the 
contrary ; to be confident that upon the seen world an unseen world impinges; to 
have faith that, by the help of the seen, the unseen may be interpreted; to grasp 
this unity, as the Saviour did, so that everything to Him was full of meaning, of 
eloquence, and of pathos, and to transmute one’s grasp on this unity, as He trans- 
muted it, into confidence, hope, plans, reasonable life, right conduct, true thinking, 
noble aspirings, divine hungc: ings, satisfyings, and peace—this is the seer’s office, the 
priest’s place.” He is set {> uicdiate between men and the Highest, to see God, and 
to help men to see him. God cannot be seen. But there is a luminiferous ether, & 
thcught-bearing ether, through which He may be perceived, It consists of this. 
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eternal parable, this perpetual poem, by which seen things are spun, as it were, out 
of things unseen, are part of them, speak of them, reveal them. Hereby God is 
revealed. The spirit sees Him. And this transaction is not.a piece of legerdemain. 
It is inductive, rational, suggestive ; in a word, poetic in the old, and true, and sturdy 
sense of the word. This vision the priest must have, (4) The last qualification is 
called by the name of prayer. Under this name it has been nearly appropriated 
and shorn of its legitimate power in that psychic complication indicated in the 
contrasts between Drainerd and Mackay, Payson and Robertson. But there it does 
not belong. Robertson broke away therefrom. In the lonely fastnesses of the 
Tyrol he learned where it belonged. He brought it back with him to England as 
a new concept. He lived it henceforth. He caused prayer to cease to be, in his 
own life at least, a psychic exercise, and made it a part of his being. The hunger 
for truth and righteousness, the Divine passion for men, the spiritual visions, 
cannot but lead the true priest ever to commune with the Highest. 


Tue Saving Power oF Mercy. By Joun Basi Barna (The Christian 
Register).—This may be illustrated in three spheres—politics, literature, and art. 
As nations, literatures, and arts acquire mercy, they find life, and find it more abun- 
dantly. There are those who tell us that art is justified when it promotes in the 
least degree the happiness of an isolated worshipper. Those in highest repute in the 
world of art tell us that there is no art worthy of the name which is not in some way 
related to the happiness of all, which does not find its themes in aspirations that are 
universal, and make for the happiness of an undivided humanity—in short, in themes 
of absolute unselfishness, of democratic devotion. William Morris says, the supreme 
duty of artists, as a mere act of highest service to the interests of their mistress, is to 
lay other objects entirely aside, and combine for the effectual increase of human 
happiness. Art has ever found its most kindling themes in the loftiest mercies and 
sacrifices of history, in the Passion of Jesus and other inspiring martyrdoms. In 
proportion as it has been guided by mercy it has wrought for itself upon tablets, not 
of stone, but of the human heart, an unwasting immortality. The least mechanical 
of the arts is music. Berlioz says, ‘‘ Music is a heavenly art, nothing supplants it 
but true love”; not the “ egotism of two souls,” but a love responsive to the yearn- 
ings of humanity. When Beethoven heard that Napoleon had proven false to his 
professions of republicanism, and had assumed the emperorship, he tore the page on 
which was the dedication to the “ First Consul” from the manuscript of his master- 
piece, and trod it beneath his feet. Liszt says, ‘True art, like the solution of all 
opinion, lies in the feelings of humanity.” 

It is in the domain of literature that the growing power of the spirit of mercy 
is most abundantly displayed. The masterpieces of fiction, exemplifying as they 
do, for the most part, the loftiest moral and religious sentiments, have exerted a 
unique effect upon our thinking and our conduct. What do we find to be the one 
quality indispensable to the highest success in the novel? It isa spirit of exquisite 
sympathy with suffering, combined with the gift of a noble eloquence which has 
power to inflame the hearts of men with that pity which is akin to love. Whether 
it be Hugo, constructing the black catalogue of society’s crimes; or Mrs. Stowe, 
describing the wrongs and sufferings of an empire of slaves; or Dickens, reproducing 
the lowest depths of degradation and suffering among his own people, or depicting 
the nameless outrage which arrogant aristocracies have dared to commit—there 
is still in every great work of the imagination in our day the same appeal to the 
feeling of our common humanity, evoking these feelings either as indignation toward 
the oppressor or as sympathy for the oppressed. The greatest types in fiction 
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are either victims of unspeakable wrong, or workers of measureless mercy. Marguerite, 
the eternal type of the unfortunates of earth—type of the victims of man’s Mephisto- 
phelian infamy ; Mignon, type of those who, torn from home and loved ones, perish 
in their prime for lack of a sympathetic environment; Jean Valjean, a nineteenth- 
‘century incarnation of Divine leve—these, and such as these, are the creations at 
the mere mention of which our feelings are awakened to a dance of breathless 
ecstasy, tears of mysterious tenderness unforbidden flow, and the heart beats with a 
wild and strange emotion. Our acquaintance with these creatures of mercy 
constitutes the most impressive part of our education, for that only really educates 
which quickens and inspires. These exemplars of mercy, whether they exist in 
actual history, or only in the inspired pages of the novelist, teach us more than 
aught else we ever learn. They are the real monarchs of thought, the puissant 
conquerors of the future, the unacknowledged legislators of the race, 


Is it not true that the feelings rather than the intellect point out the path of 
duty? Do not the greatest thinkers even of this age of peerless rationalism attest 
the supremacy of the heart? Herbert Spencer has told us that the feelings govern 
the world, and that the utmost that mere mind can hope to do is to guide the feelings. 
This is found to be pre-eminently true in the field of political and social endeavour. 
The teaching of universal history is, that those nations which have sought after 
mercy have found life and prosperity, but the deep penalty of extinction has over- 
taken those nations which have failed to seek or find this mercy. Rome, though 
she conquered the world, was at last self-conquered by the inhumanity inherent in 
her institutions. 

Men ofttimes wonder if we have reached a civilization that will endure, and 
they discuss the question, ‘‘ How are we to tell?” There need never be any doubt. 
We may be sure that no civilization has ever perished which was worth preserving. 
The departed nations have all alike failed in some important degree to stand for the 
highest humanity. Wanting in humanity, wanting in morality, wanting in that 
justice which is the basis of all morality—they all alike perpetrated or connived at 
inhuman treatment of some part of their people. Browning said that every wrong 
heaped upon man is an insult to God. God will not confer immortality upon 
inhumanity. We may be sure that those nations which have dared to shut the gates 
of mercy on mankind—nations which, like Russia, are the perfection of cruelty and 
injustice—must yet expiate, in frightful afflictions, their insults to God and their 
wrongs to man. A despised class, or & class unjustly treated, is an element of 
danger and disintegration to any nation. If you would know the strength of any 
state or society, go to its most despised or maltreated subjects, estimate the extent 
of their humiliation, measure accurately the depth of their injuries, take the 
dimensions of the inhumanity heaped upon them, and by the light of such calcula- 
tions you can determine at once the quality and quantity of their attachment to the 
government that oppresses them; and thus you may perceive the worth or worthless- 
ness of the foundations on which that government rests. Despotism and injustice 
may insult the people’s rights for a while, they may even rob the people of their 
eyes and strength ; but the people at last will not hesitate till vengeance is recorded, 
even though to do so, like Samson Agonistes, they must pull down the fated fabric 
upon their own heads, and plunge oppressors and oppressed into one common and 
irretrievable ruin. If the institutions of a nation continue to breathe the atmo- 
sphere of humanity, they cannot die. If they are false to humanity, their doom is 
already written. We should bow down and worship that principle of justice over-_ 
ruling the destinies of men, that principle which destroys the inhumanitics and 
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perpetuates the humanities, that principle which, though it slay us, we must still 
trust in it; for in it are bound up the welfare and happiness of our children and our 
children’s children to the remotest generation. ‘ Humanity, though crushed to 
earth, will rise again, the eternal years of God are hers.” 

It is in the sublime capacities of the human heart—capacities which the 
passing centuries do not exhaust, but only bring to greater and more exquisite 
perfection ; it is in this human heart whose infinite variety of mercy age cannot 
wither nor custom stale; it is in this human—ay, this Divine—depository of inex- 
haustible love, mercy, and tenderness that we may find God’s chosen means of 
governing the world and preserving our planet from permanent wrong. Supreme 
above all sects and all creeds, uncribbed, uncabined, unconfined, for ever unsatisfied 
with her past achievement, the spirit of mercy marches far in advance of the 
present generation, points as to the distant centuries and asks, “‘ What legacy do 
you purpose leaving your unborn descendants?” Her leadership is absolute, 
imperious, unconditioned: we must either follow her suggestions, or sink back into 
aboriginal barbarism. This is the most authentic voice of God—the voice of 
humanity, claiming for our relations Mercy, Pity, Peace, and Love. 


THe DovstE ADVANTAGE OF THE MODERN PREACHER. By the Enrror (The 
Andover Review).—The ministry of to-day, and still more the ministry of to-morrow, 
is to have a twofold advantage : (1) extensively, in enlargement of scope or field of 
operation ; (2) intensively, in respect to the truth of Christianity itself, as it is better 
apprehended in its significance and in its motive power for the individual and for 
society. An impression prevails that the minister’s sphere is contracting, and that 
the minister is more limited in scope than he was in earlier times. But this impres- 
sion is owing to a change rather than to a contraction of external conditions—a 
change by which apparent limitation on one side is more than compensated by 
enlargement on other sides. The parish church does not now practically include the 
whole population, but what corresponds to the old parish church is still of the first 
importance. It is continued as the permanent congregation made up of families, or 
the family church. The parish is determined now, not by locality within certain 
geographical limits, but by selection through denominational, doctrinal, or social 
affinities. In nearly all churches at the present time the preacher faces, Sunday 
after Sunday, the same congregation, as the parish minister did in the earlier period. 
These churches are attended by the best, the most intelligent, and the most influential 
people in the prosperous communities of this country (America). The religious 
instruction of such congregations is of the greatest consequence. The opportunity it 
furnishes to the preacher is unsurpassed. The demand it makes on him for work of 
a high intellectual and ethical standard is most stimulating. Such congregations are 
constantly recruited, also, from those who attend occasionally, who are drawn in 
from outside, and become regular attendants. Actually the number of regular 
church-goers far exceeds the entire population at the close of the last century and 
well on into the present century, and it is thought to have been gaining during recent 
years in its proportion to the increase of population. 

But a widening of the field of church and preacher is now making rapid way by 
reason especially of changed economic conditions. A distinct field both of investiga- 
tion and service is opening in every place of considerable size, on account of 
industrial and social transformations. The diversification of industries, the growth 
of manufactures, the division of labour, the use of machinery, and other causes 
requiring different grades of skilled and unskilled labour have produced a variety of 
social classes, and brought in large numbers of labourers from foreign countries. The 
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population is no longer homogeneous, but decidedly heterogeneous in respect to 
possessions, education, and nationality. The Church until recently has tried to do its 
work, in a social community so radically changed, by the methods which were 
sufficient when the conditions were more simple. But now at last the ministers and 
the churches are alive to the new conditions, and are entering the larger field. The 
social question or problem is fairly before the Church. The preacher of to-day is not 
prepared for his work when he has studied the Bible in the original tongues, and the _ 
history of doctrine, and theology, and the art of constructing sermons. He must be 
well informed on industrial and economic conditions, on the relations of employer 
and employed, of capital and labour, on the causes and relief of poverty, on crime 
and reform, on the education of the children of labourers, and the like. The work of 
the ministry is taking on a large importance to educated and earnest men who are 
not themselves clergymen, now that they can co-operate with preachers on lines of 
service which are in the direction of the great social and economic problems of 
modern life, but which it is seen cannot be solved merely by economic methods 
without those religious influences which the preacher and the Church introduce. The 
widespread interest in the moral and religious welfare of those who labour with their 
hands, and the thoroughness of method and of consecration with which the work has 
been begun, justify the opinion, if there were no other reason, that the modern 
preacher has an advantage in the extension of his field, 

Another tendency extending the preacher’s scope by removing some existing 
limitations, is the tendency to unity. The denominational spirit is declining. 
Another extension of the field is the occupation of regions lying somewhat remote 
from the commercial centres, and having a scattered population in small villages and 
in the open country. The extension of the field in other lands has been more 
rapid than the occupation, so that those who are impelled to preach the Gospel of 
Christ among foreign nations find great and effectual doors opened on every side 
where formerly no entrance could be gained. 


Quite as important as the enlargement of the preacher’s sphere in extent is 
the apprehension of the truth of Christianity itself in its significance and motive 
power. There is an advantage in this respect, intensively. The preacher has a 
great advantage in the modern recovery of the Gospel to its reality and influence 
for life. One result of historical and literary criticism is what might be called 
the humanizing of the Gospel. When Strauss’s. Life of Jesus appeared, the 
Christian world was shocked. But Christian scholars began to study anew the 
sacred records. The actual growth of the literature was ascertained. The several 
accounts were compared. The theory of myths and legends was proved inadequate. 
Lives of Christ poured from the press in rapid succession. The actual, historical, 
human Christ was restored to the Church and to the world. Whereas formerly a 
theological Christ was preached, now the humanity of Christ became real again, 
and He was known as the Son of Man, as the teaching, sympathizing, suffering, 
conquering Jesus. Whereas formerly a scheme of salvation was preached, an 
arrangement by which sin is forgiven, the cross everything and the life of Christ 
nothing, now Jesus is known as One who introduced a type of life, a principle of 
love, a law of service which may be reproduced by men as the true type of personal 
life, the law of social regeneration. All that was true in the older theology was 
preserved; but now the reality of the redemption is perceived in the method of 
it as wrought out in the actual hun.an experience of the Man Christ Jesus, who 
reveals the Father to the world. The Gospel is not now made wholly dogmatic ; 
it is also made ethical. It is known as truth for life, as motive-power, as trans- 
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forming influence. Salvation is moral renovation. The older sermons constituted 
“bodies” of divinity; they discussed and defended doctrines; they explained the 
Divine attributes. But the sermons of the period which began in England with 
Maurice and Robertson, and in America with Bushnell, are spiritual, ethical, 
human, and real. In every sermon there is an attempt to make connection 
between truth and life. 


And the truth of the Gospel is well understood now to be for society, the 
Gospel of social salvation. The object of the preacher and of the Church is not 
merely to rescue an individual here and there from the wreck of things, and to 
carry him to a place of safety, but also to redeem society on earth. The Gospel 
is seen to be for men in their existing relations; for individuels in their connections 
of family, industry, education, government, and religion. This, again, is a recovery 
of the original Gospel. It is no injustice to the earlier period to say that the 
salvation of individuals was the burden of preaching, a salvation which was thought 
of more in relation to the other world than to this world. This recovery of the 
idea of the ‘Kingdom of God” has been made just at the time when the social 
problem is pressing on all good Christians and good citizens. 


And the Bible is the preacher’s book now as it never has been before. It is 
the book of life, of human life in its deepest needs, in its aspirations, beliefs, sins, 
and redemption. It lies open in the preacher’s hand, that he may see in it and 
preach from it the truth which finds men in their questionings, sins, sorrows, and 
duties. The contentions’ which are raging in some sections of the Church over 
the authority of the Bible will be productive of good, for they will lead inevitably 
to the separation of the spirit which giveth life from the letter which killeth. 

Other things referred to as advantages of .the modern preacher are, the 
possibility of using the contributions made by science, philosophy, history, and 
culture, for the illustration and support of the truth of Christianity, and the 
enrichment of worship. Barren forms, and long, extemporaneous prayers, are 
replaced in part by worship in which the congregation participates, such as certain 
forms af prayer and confession, reading of devotional portions of Scripture, hymns 
giving a truly poetical expression of religious feeling, and music adapted to them 
in stately choral movements and in joyful or tender strains. People are educated 
in religion by worship which embodies feelings of trust, penitence, and consecration 
as truly as they are by direct instruction and persuasion. 

The modern preacher should be an honest, manly, intelligent Christian. He 
should have some ability as a public speaker, some scholarship, much common 
sense, and a desire to help men in the highest and best things. Intellectual and 
moral sanity he should have. Healthy body, mind, and character are needed. It is 
not necessary, it is not desirable, that he should at times be wrought up into states 
of spiritual exaltation, into mystical frames of feeling, into intense experiences of 
penitence and of faith. Whatever inspiration he naturally gains from the con- 
templation of truth, whatever zeal is quickened by sympathy with men, whatever 
discipline of character he acquires in the service he attempts, whatever humble 
dependence on God he feels under his important responsibilities, may be welcomed. 
But when such moods and feelings are directly sought, one may become morbid and 
self-conscious to such a degree that he is separated from men, and remote from the 
simple realities of Christian truth and life. He is to be different from other Chris- 
tians only as his occupation makes him different. It is more desirable that the 
minister of to-day should be a thoroughly sane man than that he should have the 
reputation of being a saint!y man. The preaching saint of one age is an ascetic, of 
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another age a mystic, of another a reformer, of another a theologian, and of the 
present age a sensible, vigorous, educated, sympathetic teacher of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, ready in the countless emergencies and opportunities of modern life for 
every good word and work. 

A great and effectual door is open to the ministry of to-day. One who has 


qualifications for the work may be certain that he can make the best use of his life 
as a Christian preacher. 


Tue Eruics oF CONFUCIUS, AS SEEN IN JAPAN. By Rev. J. H. pe Forest, 
Sendai, Japan (The Andover Review).—The history of Japan has been very markedly 
influenced by the moral teachings of the Chinese sage. Eighteen years of life in 
Japan have convinced this writer that the terrible stories given in Mitford’s Tales of 
Old Japan, and Greey’s Loy@l Ronins, are simple history, revealing a state of 
society in which cool determination, desperate courage, and fearlessness of death in 
the face of duty are quite unique, and must have their basis in some powerful, 
though abnormal, code of ethics. This code is The Five Relations—Sovereign and 
Minister; Father and Son; Husband and Wife; Elder and Younger Brothers; and 
Friends. These Mr. Forest sets forth in their Japanese dress; showing first those 
underlying ideas that control the practical working of the code. 

It is difficult to get suitable terms for translating Eastern ideas. Even in 
cognate languages it is by no means easy to find words that exactly correspond. 
The same word in different ages comes to have an entirely different meaning. 
‘“‘ Virtue,” “‘ family,” “‘ despotism,” ‘‘ people,” “ rights,” “love,” “reverence,” when 
taken in connection with such widely differing civilizations and developments as 
those of the East and West, are words that mean one thing here, and something 
considerably different there. It follows that when we attempt to look at the prac- 
tical effects of a system of ethics we often fall into errors, which only a wider study, 
and perhaps a later generation of writers, can fully correct. 

The First Relation is that of Sovereign and Minister. For ages past the 
sovereign of Japan has had no relation to the people. The sovereign never saw the 
people, nor were the people ever so privileged as to see their ruler. The relation of 
the sovereign was solely with those about his sacred person—his ministers. This 
first relation has various translations. After the sovereign came Daimyo and 
Shomyo, great and small lords, with their castles and retainers. In this stratum of 
society this first relation was called Lord and Retainer, and embraced about two 
millions called Samuria ; this was the warrior and literary class. Farther down in 
the social scale were farmers, artisans, merchants, and coolies. Among them this 
first relation meant Master and Servant. The underlying thought that bound 
such separate duties into one was loyalty, the loyalty of an inferior to his superior. 
It was more poetry than prose when the sovereign was called “the father of the 
people,” and the nation was likened to a great family. It was only through grade 
after grade, rank after rank, that the sovereign could be reached from the people. 
He was the high, they the low. Everything went on the up and down plan, in 
accordance with the all-prevailing thought of superior and inferior. The moral 
ideal that was expressly taught in connection with this first relation was Uprightness 
or Righteousness. The idea of this righteousness was that the retainer’s life was 
not lived for himself, but for his lord. To belong, body and soul, to one’s lord, to be 
ready to die for him or with him, was the meaning of righteousness. The ruling 
thought that runs from the bottom to the top of society is, that the inferior owes 
his superior unquestioning loyalty and reverence, while the superior owes his 
inferior benevolence or love. The duties of the inferior, however, claim by far tine 
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most attention. The inferior, while he has rights, seldom ventures to claim them. 
He considers even his rights to be privileges, and so speaks of them. 

The Second Relation is that of Father and Son. Easterns put this relation 
before that of husband and wife, because the relation of father and son gives the line 
of succession by which the house abides for ever. To keep up the house, and not let 
the family name be extinguished, is the supreme wish. This is the immortality of the 
East. If there be no natural heir, adoption readily supplies the deficiency. Also by 
concubinage the house is kept unbroken. The imperial line, that is claimed to have 
existed over twenty-five thousand years, has stood by means of both adoption and 
concubinage. And the woman of the East holds a different place from the woman of 
the West. What concerns the line of succession is more important than what con- 
cerns a woman. Filial piety means obedience, butof a different decree from the 
obedience of a Western home. There is an absoluteness about it which is abnormal. 
Parents may to this day command their daughters to lives of infamy, and take the 
gains. The obedience a father might require is extreme, and is not balanced by a 
corresponding responsibility on the part of the parent. We can hardly use the word 
“parent” without thinking of the duties he has to his child, but in Japan the pre- 
vailing thought in this relation, as in all others, is that of duty from the inferior to 
the superior, A man’s first duty was to his parents rather than to his own children 
or his wife. And this obedience lasted for life. No coming of age freed the man 
from it. Filial piety means reverence rather than love. The son, the inferior, is 
never taught to love his parents, but to reverence them. Letters to parents begin 
with reverential words, not with terms of endearment. In strictness, a child should 
look not so high as to his father’s face, no higher than to his girdle. On entering the 
room of his father, he sits at a distance and bows with reverence. It is not:meant 
to assert that children do not love their parents. There is love, but not in the free, 
open, joyous way we have learned it—not in the deep, intense manner of the West. 
The third element in filial piety is duty towards the dead. The parents are kept in 
remembrance by tablets, on which their sainted names are written in golden letters, 
and they are honoured with floral offerings. 


The Third Relation is that of Husband and Wife. Generally speaking, there is 
no courtship. Parents, or ‘‘ go-betweens,” settle who are to be partners. The wife 
is not only inferior to her husband, but to his parents, under whose roof he goes to 
live, and whom she is equally bound to obey. She is never said to love her husband, 
but to reverence and obey him. The emotional nature is guarded by cultivating the 
spirit of reverence. A husband and wife never walk out tcgether side by side, but 
she goes behind, to follow and obey being synonyms. If she dies the husband does 
not go to the funeral, but sends the children. The wife must be chaste, but the 
husband is perfectly free, and none but # bad wife will venture to complain of any 
excess on the part of her husband. Nevertheless, woman in Japan is woman still, 
Occasionally there were higher ranges of motive and action that put to defiance the 
up and down relation, and that revealed the truly heroic and noble nature of woman. 
Seven reasons for divorce were recognized, but just what was their practical effect is 
difficult to realize now, seeing that Japan has broken from old standards, and in the 
social confusion has not yet found new ones. Divorce is now amazingly common. 

The Fourth Relation is that of Elder and Younger Brother. Neither in China 
nor Japan is there any well-known word that means simply brother or simply sister. 
The family and all society being built on the perpendicular rather than the horizontal 
plan, rank, order, distinction, are all-important. Every term that refers to a member 
ofa femily must, at the same time, describe the relative position. So itis always “elder 
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brother,” “ younger brother,” &c. These are expressed by the short terms Kei, Tei, 
and female Shi, Mai. Reverence and obedience are due from the younger to the 
elder as to a parent. The elder brother comes before the mother. The elder 


_ brother becomes the successor in the family line. The younger brother is often given, 


by adoption, to some near family where there is no son, but where there is a daughter, 
whose husband he becomes. He then drops his own name, and takes that of the 
house into which he is adopted. In this relation the elder brother had his duties 
and responsibilities. They were not formulated in any such way that a younger 
brother would claim his rights, but there was a strong ethical idea that modified the 
assumption of selfish authority, and made the family a moral power in society. 

The Fifth Relation is that of Friends. This is a narrow relation, and has no 
reference to mankind. ‘ Confucius knew nothing of universal philanthropy.” What 
a friend owes a friend in the common intercourse of life is about the size of it. The 
word “ friends’? had its interpretation practically limited by the rank or grade or 
the ever-recurring “order of nature.” The merchant and the Samurai could hardly be 
called friends. 

Something needs to be said on the practical workings of the Five Relations since 
the Restoration. ‘ Western ideas are coming in like a flood. New political ideas 
have already revolutionized the form of government. New family ideas are revolu- 
tionizing family life. The words ‘home,’ ‘rights,’ ‘person,’ are being widely 
used. The true character of woman as wife, mother, and daughter is being 
recognized. Family, parents, love, liberty, are growing into new meanings. The 
distance between superior and inferior in the State and in the family is being greatly 
lessened. The result is that the traditional interpretation of the Five Relations, so 
far as it concerned the old ‘order of heaven,’ is being badly wrenched, and cannot 
possibly be preserved. They must now be interpreted so as to accord with a 
constitutional government and codes of law that recognize the rights of the individual, 
even of a woman. The interpretation of this brief system of ethics will progress, 
just as theology progresses, with new discoveries in science and psychology.” 
‘“‘ Many able writers in Japan are showing loud dissatisfaction with Confucianism, 
and are giving much thought to the family. It is being more and more seen that 
the living family, apart from dead ancestors, is not the moral power’ it might be. 
The line of succession will remain a very important point, but it will not be, as in 
the past, so much with reference to the dead as to the living and future descendants, 
The wife will more and more share responsibility with her husband; and the time 
will come when the relation of husband and wife will take precedence of that of 
father and son. The ‘order of nature’ will be better understood when personality 
is better understood. Love in the family, and equality before the law in society, will 
weaken the force of the once universal relation of superior and inferior, and a wider 
righteousness will be the result,” 
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Spurtous Writtnes or ATuanastus. By Dr. J. Drisexe, Waudsbeck (Theol. Stud. 
u. Krit., 1898, No. 2).—Great liberties seem to have been taken with the name of 
Athanasius in early days. Witness the Athanasian Creed, which had nothing to do 
with the saint. ‘The names of Athanasius and Apollinaris of Laodicea were strangely 
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mixed up. Even Cyril of Alexandria quoted a confession of Apollinaris as the work 
of Athanasius, and the Council of Ephesus in 431 followed his example. In former 
publications Dr. Driiseke has proved that three dialogues on the Holy Trinity, which 
passed under the name of Athanasius, were the work of Apollinaris, and that the 
two books against Apollinaris, reputed to be by Athanasius, were probably by 
Didymus and his scholar Ambrose. In the present elaborate article he claims to 
have shown conclusively that two other treatises, which have always been included 
among the works of Athanasius, were not his, but most probably by Eusebius, of 
‘Emesa, @ theologian of the Antiochian school. These are the Discourse against the 
Greeks, and the treatise On the Incarnation of the Word. Dr. Driiseke’s con- 
clusions are thus summarized by Professor V. Schultze in the Theol. Liter.-blatt :— 
‘1. Athanasius cannot be the author. The peculiar rhetorical style, the philo- 
sophical culture and plain allusions to the author as.an experienced man, forbid 
this, 2, The theological manner of the author is not Alexandrine, although he 
shows acquaintance -with Alexandrine conditions, but Antiochian in the use of 
Scripture and Christology. 8. Historical references (the Arian controversy, Persian 
war, &c.) point to the middle of the fourth century as the date. 4. The author is 
probably Eusebius of Emesa, a distinguished theologian of his day, who played a 
conspicuous part under Constantius, and died about 360 at Antioch. The internal 
characteristics of the two writings quite suit Eusebius, and the writing,.‘ Adversum 
Judaeos et gentes,’ ascribed to him by Jerome, is identical with the two treatises, 
which form one whole and were composed to defeuc the truth of Christianity against 
Jewsand heathen. The original heading therefore should be restored.” In reference 
to the first point mentioned above, it may be remarked that the two treatises have 
been generally assigned to the youth of Athanasius. 


Tue PRoBLEM OF THE GosPELS. ALFRED Rescu (Theol. Liter.-blatt, 1893, 
April 28).—It may be worth while to call attention to a series of works announced by 
A. Resch, a well-known investigator in this field. The complete list is as follows :— 
A. Agrapha. Ausserkanonische Evangelienfragmente (already published). B. Ausser- 
kanonische Paralleltexte zu den Evangelien. 1. Textkritische und quellenkritische 
Grundlegungen. 2. Das Kindheitsevangelium (Matt. i. 2; Luke i. 2). 8. Das 
Johanneische Evangelium. 4. Das Mathdius- und Markusevangelium. 5. Das 
Lukasevangelium mit der Apostelgeschichte. C. Kanonische Evangelienparallen in 
den apostolischen Lehrschriften. Of the second section (B) the first part is also pub- 
lished (Textkritische, éc.), and of this part, as well as of the scope of the entire work, 
the author gives a brief description. The first part expounds the principles followed in 
criticism of the text and the sources, so preparing the way for the parts to follow. A 
tolerably full synopsis of the contents of this part is then given. Passing this by, we 
give the author’s account of the general drift of the whole work. Many readers, he 
says, have a deep-rooted aversion to all attempts at a criticism of the sources of the 
Gospels, believing that such attempts must issue in a depreciation of the Gospel 
history in general. ‘And I freely confess that where the Synoptics are regarded as 
amere dull remnant of the original Gospel, and where, moreover, the Johannine 
Gospel is stripped of its apostolic authenticity, and of its character as a historical 
authority, such fear is not unwarranted. But whoever, as I have done in my work, 
The Formal Principle of Protestantism, calls the fourth Gospel, not merely for its 
pure evangelical teaching, but just as much for its unique historical value, in fact 
with Luther, ‘the unique, tender, real Gospel,’ and whoever through his whole life 
has held fast by this conviction, should be thoroughly safe from all suspicion of dis. 
paraging the Gospel history, and also serve as a proof that criticism of the Gospel- 
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source and investigation into the common source of the Gospels are very well con- 
sistent with a thoroughly positive conception of the Gospel history. Amon the most 
positive and important results of my inquiries I reckon the proof that, like the 
Synoptics, like most of the New Testament authors, so especially Paul presupposes 
the pre-canonical Gospel and draws from it. It is hard to see why in a time when 
Judaism, as is admitted, was peculiarly active in the literary field, an early literary 
activity should be denied to the primitive Christian Church, even before the rise of 
the apostolical writings preserved to us. And it is further certain that the acknowledg- 
ment of a pre-canonical Gospel as the chief common source of the apostolical 
literature would involve a complete transformation of the science of New Testament 
introduction, and a final defeat of purely negative criticism, besides inaugurating a 
period of fertile positive research in the New Testament field.” The writer complains 
that his chief proposal has been almost entirely ignored by critics of his former 
writings, Dr. Sanday being named as an exception. Professor Marshall’s hypothesis 
of an original Aramaic Gospel is akin to the author’s, and is mentioned by him. The 
writer concludes thus: “If strength and health are given me from above, the parts 
will follow one another quickly. I cherish the opinion that after the completion of 
the series, while the problem of the Gospels will be by no means solved, a new and 
much broader basis for investigation of the Gospels will be given in comparison wita 
the previous narrow basis of the canonical Gospel-toxts.” 


Tue Insprration Question. By Dr. Kien, Tiibingen (Neue Jahrb. f. 
deutsche Theol., 1893, No. 2), Conclusion.—The writer refers to the impression 
made by the Bible as a whole, from which we may judze of the author as in the case 
of ordinary books. Some “ offensive” sections of the Old Testament scarcely qualify 
this judgment when we take into account difference of time and manners, and the 
law of development in religion. Where is there anything like the Bible in this 
respect? ‘Let us remember that it springs mostly from times on which we look. 
down, from a nation which the Old Testament itself calls the ‘least of all peoples,’ 
and which was an object of contempt to Greeks and Romans and many besides. 
And these times and this nation produced this literature! Produced from its own 
resources ? No; let who will believe it, we hold this simply impossible. Certainly 
the men of this nation tell us their own share in the work; but to suppose that the 
presence of human action excludes the Divine power and Spirit is more than strange. 
And this is true even in regard to the confident statements that many of the leading 
ideas of the New Testament came from outside sources, ¢.g., the idea of the second, 
heavenly Adam in Paul, and the Logos-idea in John. Even if this were correct, 
the Holy Spirit living in these men has acknowledged as true, while transforming 
and purifying it, something known to Jews and Hellenes.” 

“ A pure, holy spirit it is, a mind remote from worldly corruption, which rules 
in this book, at least, as even foes confess, in by far its greatest portions. But where 
purity is, there is God. In Holy Writ a power works on our conscience, our moral 
and religious feeling—no doubt differently in different parts—such as we feel nowhere 
else or only in men in whom the Bible has become a living power, e.g., a Luther, 
Paul Gerhard, &c. Is it necessary to mention what the Bible is to the wretched ? 
A book which dispenses God’s peace and power, does so originally, is from God. 
Even our intellect finds food in the Bible such as it finds in no other book; a new 
world opens to it, which approves itself more and more as the only real world; no 
book in the world gives to those who live in it such a perfect, clear, firm, at once 
sober and lofty, view of the world and life, inspires such inner conviction, as the Bible. 
And, indced, the Bible as awhole. Even the writings which take asecond place, ¢.g.y 
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the Epistle to the Hebrews, each one contributes its portion to the rich banquet of 
the Bible. The longer we reflect, the more we believe: not merely truths, but the 
truth it is, into which the Spirit of the Bible leads us ; not life-blessings, but life 
itself. What certainly is not true of all Bible writings equally is yet true of the 
whole; what He who is the Lord and centre of the Bible said of His own words, 
they are spirit and life. And the more earnestly, even in a scientific way, we give 
ourselves to Scripture, the stronger the impression grows. It attests itself in our life 
as Divine, the Word of the Lord, which we believe and which we ought to obey. 
When Strauss quotes the saying of Michaelis: I have never in my life heard such a 
testimony of the Spirit, it is natural to ask, Whose fault is it? How can the blind 
man deny what he does not see? I think on this point, as indeed on almost all, the 
advocates of the old Bible faith and the deniers of inspiration should simply say: We 
do not understand one another, and it is simply impossible for us to come together. 
When a positive theologian, to whom every one must concede the greatest sobriety, 
aman like Beck, declares that for many long years, about fifty, he has conscientiously 
and thoughtfully read, laid to heart, and reduced to practice the whole Bible, doing 
this both as a Christian and a theologian, and in this labour of a whole life devoted 
to the truth the proof accumulates that this book is Divine, ought not such a sacred 
declaration of a man of God to receive at least so much consideration, that opponents 
should say: We do not understand this, but we cannot oppose it ? ” 


Passing by Dr. Kiibel’s sketch of a theory of inspiration, lei us hear what 
he says of the unity of Scripture. Notwithstanding the great diversities, one plan 
rules, one spirit breathes in the book. The different words combine to form one 
harmonious organism of the Word of God. ‘ But now this organism on the one 
hand is not closed up, but elastic. The action of the Spirit of revelation has not 
ceased ; we cannot say that new words of God in the indirect sense are absolutely 
excluded. On the contrary, wherever men really speak about revelation by the 
Spirit of revelation and in His strength there is an (indirect) word of God; and 
even prophet-like utterances cannot be pronounced impossible. Here lies the truth 
in the Catholic doctrine of tradition, which only converts into an institution bound 
to a human office that which is a concern of life, of the freedom of the Spirit. But, 
on the other hand, every new word of God which arises must prove itself such by 
agreement with the earlier ones, especially those spoken or written in the creative 
periods. Around these are grouped the written words of the more or less direct 
scholars, of prophets and Apostles, and in the witness of these mescengers and 
servants of God lies the original organism of revelation and God’s Word, closed 
and complete; and to it after-times are bound as the source and measure of all 
which claims to be revealed truth. -But again, this organism of the original word 
of revelation, as it lies before us in Holy Writ, is not closed after the outward, legal 
manner of a codex. This could only, in any case, be asserted of the Old Testament 
so far as this, in its present form, is acknowledged as Scripture by the New: 
Testament; and we have stated that this attitude of the New Testament to the 
Old is binding on us. Yes; but binding in the sense of @ spiritual law, not a law 
of the letter. That is, such views in the New Testament certainly relate to the 
whole as such, but not to every particular in such a way that nothing in the entire 
body, not even what does not essentially alter its character, could be changed. 
Whether, ¢.g., one ascribes to the Books of Chronicles or the Book of | .iher (cf. 
Luther’s opinion) the full dignity of an integral part of the Old Testament Word 
of God or not, makes no change in the estiiate of the Old Testament as a whole. 
Moreover, for the New Testament no codex-like completion can be asserted, The 
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forming of what is called the Old and New Testament Canon, the combining these 
writings into a whole, their acknowledgment as a whole and in detail, is based on a 
work of the spirit of the Church—a spirit certainly itself springing from the Bible—a 
work which will never be finished. Genuine evangelical Christianity cannot allow 
this work to be shut up in fixed limits beforehand Ly conciliar decrees.” Here lies 
the right of Biblical criticism. Theologians may err in judgment, as Luther did 
about James, yet the right of criticism cannot be denied. 


The special danger of the evangelical Church in our days is the use of a merely 
subjective standard in judging of Scripture. According to this view, only that is 
Scripture which my experience verifies. Thus Scripiure would vary with every*one’s 
ignorance and knowledge. ‘“ But this subjective experience of the truth and power 
of Scripture must lead to submission to the objective word, or, let us say, to acknow- 
ledge the Scripture word as an objective authority. And such acknowledgment is 
only possible when the word of Scripture is embodied in the form of a confession. 
Then I know what is Biblical; without this I never get beyond mere guessing, 
feeling, fancying; and since every one feels differently, one must either, as the ruling 
theology of our day does, accept the right interpretation of what one has felt or 
experienced from a human authority, or one must renounce all objective truth. 
And then a Church is made impossible. But now we have such a confession in the 
consensus biblicus, or what we call the ‘Word in the Word,’ on which Luther laid 
decisive emphasis. It is thas living sum, or better, that organism of revealed truth, 
which we must perforce accept, on the ground of impartial inquiry, as the doctrine 
of the apostles and prophets.” 

“The question for us is, what is the relation of this ‘ Word in the Word’ to the 
idea of the Biblical Canon itself? According to Luther, we must ask whether a: 
writing treats of Christ. t.e., whether it treats of the Christ of whom Paul, Peter, 
John treat. Testing the Holy Scriptures by this rule, we obtain an organism partly 
of truths and doctrines, some more and others less closely connected with that ‘ Word 
in the Word,’ partly an organism of writings, some of which are more, some less, 
central.” ‘‘ Modern liberal theology’? condemns any such idea, and yet practically it 
acts on it, for it is convinced that the fundamental truths which it advocates are the 
real teaching of original, z.e., New Testament, Christianity. Such a distinction of 
more or less essential is formally or virtually acknowledged on all hands. “ To test 
and arrange the Bible by the Bible is our task. But it is evidently a task for whose 
solution no legal rules can be given, but which must be left to free spiritual labour. 
Yet all labour must be absolutely excluded which does not from the first submit itself 
to God’s Word.” 


Dr. Kiibel next touches on the question whether the Bible and God’s Word are 
identical. Is the Bible God’s Word, or does it contain God’s Word? He rejects the 
former in a hard, mechanical sense. “For us, of course, the Bible can only mean 
its contents. In this case the proposition ‘the Bible only contains God’s Word’ 
must be altcgether rejected if it denotes a quantitative distinction. With the reserve 
that those things do not come into account which, according to the Bible, must be 
set aside as unbiblical, we say: The whole contents of the Bible—but in different 
degrees—are God’s Word, or God’s Word is the Bible as a whole as to its collective 
import. 

As to freedom from error, this is not to be ascribed to Scripture in any absolute 
sense. This is “a pure impossibility even in the case of inspired servants of God. 
Even in immediate sayings of God in the Bible, such as the Decalogue, we have 
different versions given us. The central thought is that Scripture has “the nature 
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and aim of revelation, and it fulfils this aim as fully as man’s word can do so by God’s 
power.” ‘The Divine truth of Scripture is its perfect living power to fulfil its end 
as a spiritual record of revelation.” ‘ We know that only such weaknesses, errors, 
contradictions occur as do not alter the matter in hand. The classical example of 
this is the New Testament narratives of the Resurrection, whose differences in details 
do not in the least affect the harmony on the whole. If we are asked, is the possi- 
bility of fable and myth to be conceded in Biblical history ? While not judging others, 
we for our part do not believe that for Jesus and the Apostles fables and myths were 
found in the Old Testament along with purely fictitious histories, But, on the other 
hand, we do not believe that, e.g., the real meaning of Num. xxii.-xxiv., Joshua x., 
requires faith in an actual human speaking of the ass, a real standing still of the sun. 
We are further convinced that, according to the proper meaning of the author of 
Gen. ii., iii., everything need not be understood in outward literalness. Our first duty 
is to ask : What does Scripture itself mean to say and to have believed? And this we 
believe, nothing else. As to didactic writings, our view is soon told. Really erroneous 
doctrine no apostle and prophet of the Lord can teach ; what he teaches as doctrine, 
we must believe, else we reject him as a false apostle. A theology which does not 
acknowledge this position is different from. ours toto celo. On the other hand, in 
that which the apostles do not teach as doctrine (e.g., in the expectation of their 
own witnessing the Parousia), errors, discrepancies are to be conceded; nay, even in 
the didactic parts, differences of degree, incompleteness of statement, and such 
defects as do not alter the substance. Of course no law can be given for all this; 
scope must be left to the Biblical spirit in the inquirers. And yet there is an 
inviolable word, and this is the ‘Word in the Word.’ This, the living sum of the 
. central truths of the whole of Holy Writ, represents the truth, and is the simple 
object of our faith, is our authority, even if we have not ‘ experienced’ it all; we 
know that we shall ‘experience’ if more and more. Ged preserve us from the 
arrogance of making our experience the measure of God’s truth! We demand that 
everything be tried by this Word in the Word. . .. . We are convinced that, 
where the men of the Bible really teach God’s Word, there is no error that. hurts 
this body of faith. And where—to speak with Luther—we do not at once understand 
the matter, we bare the head and wait and know that we shall grow in under- 
standing.” 

“But this leads again to the consideration of the entire Bible Word as the 
truth. The Word in the Word is nothing but the expression of the doctrine of all 
Scripture in its highest form. In the whole of Scripture is the truth, but not every- 
where in the same force; one section brings us right into the Hosiest of all, another 
into the Holy Place, a third into the Court; a very rare section perhaps into the 
borderland between the Coart and the world. But even in the Book of Esther there 
is something of the Jehovah-Spirit, separating this literature from all else. But we 
have to do with the whole. God has not given us merely Moses, but also Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, not merely Synoptists, but also Paul and John. Is it not 
perverse to wish to get the truth from one of these writings, c.g., the doctrine of 
Christ only from the Synoptists ? Is not precisely the unity in diversity, the diversity 
in unity God’s seal on this book? In the New as in the Old Testament God has 
spoken in divers portions and manners. Are we, then, to have no eye for the organic 
development in succession, especially of the Old and the New Testament, and for 
the organic connection in the witnesses of the same period, e.g., of the New 
Testament? Are we to treat works, written from the life for the life, merely as 
literary monuments of certain individual and religious tendencies? Aro we to sit in 
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judgment on the manifold wisdom of God, and either to mechanize the Spirit of 
God with the old orthodox view of inspiration, or with the modern denial of inspira- 
tion to resolve it into the subjective fiction of a religious mind? We do not under- 
stand our emphasizing ‘the Word in the Word’ to mean a fixed. codex of dogmas, 
but an organism of truth, which is both in one—clear, tangible doctrine and fresh, 


pulsating life. And this character the whole of Scripture bears, which shows that 
it is God’s Word.” 


THE PrRoBLEMS OF Otp TESTAMENT Brsrican THrotocy. By Dr. Bernnarp 
SrapE, Giessen (Zeitachr. fiir Theol. wu. Kirche, 1893, No. 1).—The first to treat 
Biblical Theology as a distinct subject from Dogmatics was J. P. Gabler a century ago. 
According to him, its province is to expound the thoughts of the Bible, both their 
resemblances and differences, in their order of development. But it was a long time 
before this idea was carried out. The influence of the old rigid orthodoxy, which 
regarded Scripture chiefly as a magazine of proof-texts, lingered long, preventing the 
growth of the historical spirit. Even works of Biblical theology arranged the 
teachings of Scripture under the old dogmatic headings. They were distinguished 
from the older theological works by the greater simplicity of style and the claim 
that they gave the oldest and most original form of the doctrine. A chief fault of 
the old mode of treatment was its want of discrimination in the use of Scripture; 
very often the New Testament was read into the Old, the differences between the two 
being obliterated or ignored. This “vulgar Protestant” method is contrasted by 
Stade with Luther’s principle, which has never received full justice. According 
to it, “‘ everything in Holy Scripture is to be judged by God’s revelation in Christ as 
the centre, and the Bible is the record of God’s revelation to mankind. It was 
possible to find progress and development in the revelation before Christ, diversities 
in the Apostolic teaching as the reflection of the teaching of Jesus and the repro- 
duction of the impression of His person, and so to acknowledge and explain 
discrepancies in the contents of the Bible. Luther had a vivid sense of such 
discrepancies. On the other hand, the view of the Bible as the record of Divine 
‘revelation secures both ifs use in Church services and Church instruction, and also 
its importance for theology. The Reformation conception of Christianity had to 
establish its truth by means of the Bible. But these ideas never entered the general 
mind; nay, they have still a strange sound for many evangelical Christians.” 

Dr. Stade traces the effect of the old method still in two directions. First, 
treating the contents of Biblical theology from the standpoint of “doctrine.” “In 
the case of the Old Testament, considerations of a general kind should have 
prevented this; for example, the fact that we have to do here with the religious 
development of more than a thousand years, In such @ case, doctrine counts for 
little among the forces of history; persona.ities are almost all-important; doctrine 
is only important as it is translated into personal influence. And how much 
greater is the share taken in the religious life of individuals by customs, usages, 
tendencies, than by doctrine. They possess the latter generally only in the former. 
The subjects treated of in the Old Testament are the work of God and the prophets, 
faith, the morals and religious institutions of a nation, to which in the first place 
only the national tradition in harmony with God’s will, and God’s voice heard in 
the oracles of priests, seers, and prophets, are authorities, whereas Holy Scripture 
is only formed during the course of its history, and a body of doctrine only towards 
the end. Jt is primd facie highly improbable that such a varied life, which is 
pervaded by a thoroughly active and complex process of transformation, can be 
exhaustively treated under the narrow view-point of doctrine; it is rather to be 
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feared that on such a basis much will be passed by and much estimated wrongly. 
It is, generally speaking, a vulgar Protestant error to unite primarily the idea of 
doctrine with that of religion, the effect of the previous development of our Church 
and theology.” 


Dr. Stade refers to two eminent writers as exampfes of the influence of this 
tendency, De Wette and De Lagarde. The former was a leader in the path of 
Biblical criticism. Yet the title which he gives to his Biblical Theology, ‘ Biblical 
Dogmatics of the Old and New Testament, or Critical Statement of the Religious 
Teaching of Hebraism, Judaism, and Primitive Christianity,” shows that he summed 
up everything under the head of doctrine. De Lagarde also, while declaring the 
writing of a Biblical Theology of the Old Testament impossible until the text 
had been certainly settled, still holds that the task of such a theology is to ascertain 
the doctrinal purport of Scripture. ‘“ One cannot avoid the feeling that Lagarde 
assumes that the Canon in the Pentateuch has to Judaism the character of a codex 
of synagogal doctrine, as the Bible is to the evangelical Church according to the 
vulgar Protestant view.” 


Secondly, the evil effect is seen still more in the habit of referring only to the 
canonical books of the Old Testament in the Palestinian form for the materials of the 
Biblical Theology of the Old Testament, to the entire disregard of the apocryphal 
and apocalyptic Jewish literature. Even if the latter has no dogmatic value, it has 
great historical value. A historical science is bound to take into account all avail- 
able sources of information. On this subject dogmatic and historical principles have 
been mixed, instead of being kept apart. ‘Scientific interest in the Old Testament 
depends on the fact that Christianity claims the Old Testament as a special 
preparation for Christ.” After a description of the preparation in the heathen world 
for Christ, the writer proceeds, ‘‘ How insignificant is all this in comparison with the 
historical dependence of Christianity on pre-Christian Judaism! The religious and 
ethical purport of the New Testament has everywhere the corresponding Jewish 
thoughts for its postulate, and can only be properly understood from them. Christ's 
appearance has for its postulate the Messianic faith of the Jewish Church. He claims 
to be the goal and fulfilment of its history. His preaching everywhere joins on to the 
religious and ethical ideals of Judaism, in particular to faith in the one God, the 
Creator and Lord of all things, who has revealed Himself in Israel’s history, and His 
willin alaw. His preaching deepencd and transformed the religious and ethical 
ideals of Judaism, in a sense reversed them, and so filled the world of religious and 
ethical thought with new contents, but did not really create a new world. The 
reproach of Jewish controversialists that Jesus taught nothing new contains, if one 
forgets that the statement overlooks the main point, a grain of truth. Certainly the 
Sermon on the Mount contains the well-known antithesis, ‘ It was said to the fathers, 
but I say to you.’ And by this antithesis the preaching, like the person, of Jesus 
transcends the limits of the old covenant; for the Redeemer thereby claims for Him- 
self an authority which can be ascribed to no one within the old covenant. But even 
in the requirements here referred to the question is not oné of new, specifically 
Christian commands, but of the elevating of Jewish into Christian requirement. 
Even in the conception of the supreme good, in which the contrast between Judaism 
and Christianity comes most strongly to light, since in the idea of God’s kingdom this 
has assumed the form of a purely spiritual and ethical good, whereas Judaism always 
thought of the natural blessings and gifts of God’s kingdom, this mode of view may 
be applied. The entirely new part of Christianity is the character of Jesus as the 
perfect revelati»n of the Father and the permanent Mediator, new the life with God 
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which Jesus lived before His Church, new the value of service to the brethren, in 
which He gave up His life. The import of the thought and of the life of Jesus is by 
no means exhausted in the conceptions of the Messiah found in pre-Christian 
Judaism. Since, however, it is characteristic of the thought of Jesus that He knows 


‘Himself to be the promised Messiah, and since He gives up His life in fulfi!ment of 


His Messianic calling, the Messianic hope of Judaism forms the bridge here, as the 
Jewish faith in God’s kingdom does to His preaching of the kingdom of heaven.” 
“ Also the reflection of the person and preaching of Jesus in the apostolic preaching, 
the world of thought of the New Testament authors, has throughout the religious and 
ethical ideas of contemporary Judaism for its postulate. It presents a projection of 
the preaching of Jesus beyond Jewish thought, and is an attempt from the standpoint 
of Jewish faith, and with the resources of Jewish theology, to prove the truth 
of Christianity, as we see very plainly in the case of Paul and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Behind the thoughts of the New Testament the intelligent reader 
sees everywhere the world of thought of contemporary Judaism. To his gaze it 
everywhere glimmers through, as in a palimpsest the vanished original writing 
between the later lines to the eye of the student.” 


Now, the religious faith of Judaism was a historical growth, beginning with 
Moses and continued in the prophets. It is embodied in writings, in which we can 
trace its different phases and stages. ‘‘ To describe it in its genesis and progress, to 
follow it up to the form which it had in the time of Jesus and the Apostles, is the 
task of the Biblical Theology of the Old Testament, in the system of theological 
sciences. It presents the specific previous history of Christianity under the old 
covenant. It has to do with the Old Testament as an institution, not asacanon. In 
this way we see how faulty the limitation of the sources to the Palestinian canon.” 
On this basis the contents of the New Testament cannot be fully explained. Many 
new ideas had sprung up between the two periods, and these influenced the Judaism 
of Christ’s days. The ideas of the kingdom of heaven, the Son of Man, Paradise, 
hell, the resurrection, the idea of the Logos, of pre-existence, the doctrine of angels 
in Jude’s epistle, show this. A still greater difference between the Old and New 
Testament is seen in the different emphasis given to the future life. This doctrine is 
prominent in the New Testament. In Christ’s time there is the general expectation 
of a crisis, which will be the beginning of a new age. ‘ The piety of ancient Israel 
is earthly, and even in Judaism this phase is preponderant.” In post-Exilic books 
there is the beginning of a change, as we see in the Psalms. “ But the spirit of the 
New Testament age is only quite intelligible when we bridge over the gulf between 
Daniel and the New Testament by the aid of the Jewish apocalypses.” Besides, 
Christ stood in conscious opposition to the Pharisaic religion of His day. “His 
general attitude to the law, His view of the Sabbath, His rejection of the ritual pre- 
scriptions of the scribes, His criticism of the ceremonial laws of purity, must have 
been just as offensive to the pious Jew as His views of righteousness arid sin, and 
His intercourse with sinners.” The Pharisaic phase of Judaism, the fence about the 
law set up by the scribes, cannot be explained from the Old Testament. It is, there- 
fore, a necessity that everything must be used which will cast light on pre-Christian 
Judaism—the apocrypha, pseudepigraphic writings, Josephus and Philo, the Talmud 
and Midrash. The failure of Old Testament theologians to do this has led to the new 
study of History of New Testament Times, followed by New Testament theo- 
logians, of which Schiirer’s great work is an example. 

™ Accordingly the task of the Biblical Theology of the Old Testament is wider 
than the mere treatment of the religious and ethical contents of the books of the: 
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Old Testament. It has to do this indeed, but it has to do much more. It has to 
treat of the specific preparation of Christian ideas under the old covenant in their 
entire extent. It has to describe how Judaism was formed out of the religion of 
Israel in consequence of the preaching of the prophets and the peculiar history of 
this people, and to trace its history up to the appearance of Jesus. Nay, if the 
exposition is to be complete, the preaching of Jesus in brief outlines must be 
included. In this all questions find their answer. Whoever would describe the 
religious life of Judaism in New Testament days in an exhaustive way must 
necessarily include the preaching of Jesus, as he who would clearly outline the 
preaching of Jesus necessarily has Judaism as his background. To theological study 
the preaching of Jesus is just as much the topstone of Old Testament development 
as it is the starting-point of the Biblical Theology of the New Testament, of the 
history of the Church and theology.” 

Two things have to be established, both the conncction of the two covenants 
and their difference. The first is seen in the fact that the revelation of God seen in 
Christ exists in germ in the Old Testament, the second in the uniqueness of Christ’s 
revelation. Ancient Gnosticism erred in denying the first, and yet had a presenti- 
ment of the second. Both principles are necessary even in a practical use of the 
Old Testament. ‘The law of teaching and life for the Christian Church in the full 
sense of the word is only the revelation of the Father given in Christ. Yet no 
intelligent person will neglect the use of the Old Testament in instructing the 
Church, a practice coming down from early days. Its variety of contents, the force 
and vividness of its language, fit it for this. But this rests on the condition that its 
religious and moral teaching be raised to the New Testament stage. In particular 
cases the Christian interpretation, not the historical understanding of the Old 
Testament, is the subject of instruction. It mizht seem as if the results of theo- 
logical inquiry were of no importance for the practical use of the Old Testament. 
But just the contrary is the case. For one can only raise the Old Testament to the 
stage of Christian knowledge, and so use it in instruction to the Church without 
harm to its religious and moral ideals, when one is conscious of the gulf to be 
bridged over and is able rightly to estimate the interval. This is made possible by 
the Biblical Theology of the Old Testament. Thus, it is one of the best instru- 
ments of the Christian theologian. Erroneously understood, it only leads him astray, 
and awakens the notion that the Old Testamentis needless for the theslogical under- 
standing of Christianity. But, rightly defined, the impression it gives to one who 
under its guidance studies the preparations of Christianity is best summed up in the 
words of Peter, ‘Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life. 
And we Imow and are sure, that Thou art the Holy One of God.’” 


CURRENT SWISS THOUGHT. 


Sr. Cyprian. Evuocine pe Faye (Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie).—Cyprian, 
bishop of Carthage, is one of those historical personages who are well worthy of 
impartial study. He has exercised an extraordinary influence upon the Church, and 
great controversies are associated with his name. We propose in this paper to 
point out the influences which went to form him and which to a large extent explain 
both the man and his work. There are first of all the influences under which he 
came before his conversion to Christianity, and then those which ac‘2d upon him 
after he entered the Church. ° 
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From the death of Marcus Aurelius in a.p. 180 down to the accession of the 
Illyrian princes in A.D. 268, the Roman world presents a most strange and con- 
tradictory spectacle. During all this time there was only one emperor of undoubted 
ability, Septimius Severus, who was able to retain power and to reign long enough 
to consolidate the empire: the others were either imbeciles, or debauchees, or 
madmen. And yet during all this time the empire was able to keep in check, and 
even sometimes to repel, the barbarian hordes on the banks of the Rhine, the 
Danube, and the Euphrates. The truth is that the empire held its own in spite of 
the weakness and folly of emperors, because of those of its institutions which date 
back to the times of the Republic. These were the provincial administration, the 
municipal system, and the army. These creations of Roman genius were sufficiently 
supple to undergo ceaseless modification without losing their true character, and 
they gave consistency and solidity to the empire. Whatever might be the character 
of the ruling emperor, it was not within his*power to break the bonds which kept 
together the whole Roman world. Military revolutions might disturb the surface of 
society, but they failed to dislocate the apparatus that secured order and stability. 


Imagine now an African living in the midst of an organized society such as 
this. Is it not likely that he would be deeply impressed by the idea of order and 
discipline? In the little town where he lives, he sees municipal magistrates after 
the pattern of those of the Imperial City. He has before his eyes a living copy, on 
a small scale, of the political institutions of Rome: it suggests to him constantly 
the thoughts of order, rule, and administration. These are the impressions which 
he receives from his infancy: they unconsciously mould and form his mind. If 
he leaves his native town and travels in the province he sees everywhere the Roman 
administration. ‘In the legions the very spirit of Rome is incarnate. They every- 
where suggest the idea of the superiority and strength of well-organized bodies. 
We see from allusions to the army in the letters and treatises of Cyprian how deep 
was the impression it made upon him. In his eyes nothing is comparable to military 
discipline. We see that it inspired in him the greatest respect, and that the army 
realized in a large measure his social ideal. He wished, for example, that the con- 
fessors should be trained and made use of asa king of holy militia. At times he 
gives us a glimpse of his secret desire to see a military order and discipline prevail 
in the Church. These touches betray the origin of that craving for exact order 
and severe organization which distinguish him in such a marked degree. Cyprian 
is a thorough Roman: he has the qualities and defects of a Roman citizerl. If he 


had not been converted he would have made, not only a good advocate, but an 
excellent proconsul. 


Another influence of his time must not be left unnoticed. In the third century 
there was an undoubted awakening of the religious conscience. Ancient religions 
regained a measure of power; new cravings sprang up in the souls of men. There 
was longing after holiness, expiation, certainty in matters of religion, and eternal 
life: and these aspirations were so strong and imperative that they drove taose 
who felt them to try all known religions, to give themselves up to all forms of 
superstition, and even to combine all together in one. Apuleius, the most religious 
man of his time, was a worshipper of all the deities of the East and of the West. 
These cravings Cyprian also experienced. ‘I was still lying,” he says, “in darkness 
and gloomy night, wavering hither and thither, tossed about on the foam of this 
boastful age, and uncertain of my wandering steps, knowing nothing of my real 
life, and remote from truth and light.” The Epistle to Donatus, which Cyprian 
wrote shortly after his conversion, depicts a state of mind which was common to 
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him and to multitudes of pagans in his time. He found in Christianity the special 
satisfactions which his heart sought after, and consequently he was always disposed 
to conceive of Christianity after a somewhat narrow manner. I¢ did notoccur to him 
that there might be other cravings than those which he himself had felt, which 
Christianity could equally satisfy. He was not only a Roman, but a mystic of 
the third century, and the ideas of expiation, of holiness, and of the efficacy of 
good works which belonged to the neo-paganism of his time, affected his views 
of Christian truth. 

The period from the death of Marcus Aurelius to the middle of the third 
century is an important one in the history of the Church. A twofold evolution 
was then being accomplished—the one in theology and the other in ecclesiastical 
organization. We may indeed say that Christianity was scarcely constituted, and 
had not come to its final shape until towards the end of the third century. The 
distinction between the Churches of the East and the Churches of the West began 
to appear. With Clement of Alexandria and Origen on the one hand, and Tertullian 
and Cyprian on the other, two distinct forms of Christianity came to light. That 
of the East was more theological and philosophical ; that of the West was essentially 
practical and militant. The one created Christian dogmas; while the other 
organized the Church, and gave it a framework as powerful as that of the Roman 
empire. 

Among the influences which powerfully affected the Church in Cyprian’s time 
must be reckoned the persecutions to which Christians were subjected. These 
stimulated devotion and aroused an enthusiasm, which was not without its dangers ; 
they created a deep abyss between the Church and the world; and they developed a 
vivid belief that the end of the world was close at hand. Deep traces of all these 
effects of persecution are to be found in the writings of Cyprian. 

Another factor which exercised a powerful influence upon the developmént of 
the Church in the latter half of the second centtry, and during the whole of the 
third, was heresy. Gnosticism had run its course, and the form of heresy with 
which Cyprian was brought in contact was Montanism—aa energetic reaction 
against the increasing worldliness of the Church and of its leaders. This movement 
left in the Church a leaven of austerity which was never henceforth lost. It began 
with reform of discipline ; but in its later stages it intermeddled with ecclesiastical 
organization, and roused an opposition which finally excluded it from the Church. 
The Puritans became schismatics. We must understand this movement if we would 
understand the attitude of Cyprian in a.pD. 251. It is this which explains his 
vacillation in the beginning of the crisis which the Church and Christianity passed 
through in the middle of the third century; and it is this also which explains the 
final position which he took up. This movement, in a word, is the principal 
factor in the elaboration of the principles with which his name is connected. 

Cyprian was not only a man of remarkable personality, he was also the 
promoter of an ecclesiastical system, which was to minister successively to the 
greatness and to the decadence of Christianity—to its preservation and to its 
abasement. He has, therefore, a twofold claim to our most serious and impartial 
consideration. 


Tue MiracuLous Birt or Jesus Curist. Atoys Berrnoup (Le Chrétien 
Evangélique).—The dogma of the miraculous birth of the Saviour is one of the 
most prominent subjects of discussion at the present day in Switzerland as in 
Germany. Hitherto, the whole of Christendom, with the exceptions of opponents 
of the supernatural, has been unanimous in holding it; but it is now being 
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questioned or assailed by a theology which calls itself liberal and wishes to remain 
believing. But it is a question concerning which there is great variety of opinion 
even among the adherents of ‘the new school.” Some consider it as one of the 
distinctive and inalienable marks of evangelical Christianity ; others, who have 
already rejected the doctrine of pre-existence, give it up boldly. A third section 
declare that it is a question of secondary importance, but that they still hold the 
orthodox view. They seem to have an involuntary fear of crossing the Rubicon. 
We think such fear is well-founded, and that Christians who do not wish “to burn 
their boats” have the very strongest reasons for maintaining energetically this 
article of the Creed of the universal Church. 

Our course of argument in support of the dogma starts from the absolute 
holiness of the Saviour as He is revealed in the Gospels. We cannot read those 
records without being impressed by His Divine greatness—His supreme moral 
beauty. It is no use to say that we have only in them a broken narrative of 
two or three years of His public life, and that all the materials needed for forming 
such a judgment are not before us. It is not necessary for us to have full 
acquaintance with a man’s whole career in order that we may decide upon his 
character: 2a single day passed in his company reveals far more than a detailed 
history of all his sayings and doings. And that which we know of Jesus of 
Nazareth is amply sufficient for establishing a most firm conviction of His absolute 
holiness. Such a Man as He, with His profound acquaintance with the human 
heart, with His ability to detect evil even in its subtlest forms, could have cherished 
no illusions concerning Himself. If He had been guilty of sin, He would have 
surpassed all others in the intensity of His remorse: words of humiliation deeper 
than those of St. Paul would have fallen from His lips, for the nearer perfection 
any one comes, the more sternly does he judge his faults and defects. 


But in the history of Jesus Christ we have a totally different kind of experience 
’ from that common to all other men. Evil casts no shadow upon His Spirit; nothing 
disturbs the sweet and profound serenity of His relations with His Father. His 
immaculate holiness is as evident, as incontestable, as His true humanity. How 
are we to explain the appearance of such a unique Man, who stands alone in His 
victory over the power of sin?  Ritschl’s only reply is, “ that it is a mystery which 
it is superfluous to attempt- to elucidate or explain by formulas.” But the Bible 
gives a solution of the question, and it is unphilosophical in the highest degree to 
reject that solution and to take refuge in mystery. 

Keim, in his History of Jesus, felt obliged, in spite of his scientific premises, to 
admit a Divine intervention by which the infant Saviour was made perfectly holy 
from His birth. And M. Lobstein, in his learned dissertation on the question, follows 
in his wake. ‘The appearance,” he says, “ of one who initiated and dispensed the 
Divine life implies and presupposes of necessity a special manifestation of God, and a 
creative and sanctifying intervention of His Spirit.” In other words, Jesus was like 
us in all things, sin included, but at some period in His existence He came under this 
miraculous influence by which He was made holy. At what period in His life can 
this have occurred? ‘There are only two alternatives: it was either before or after 
He reached self-consciousness. 

The former of these alternatives seems to us to be morally impossible for morc 
reasons than one. The whole of Christianity rests on the principle that sin causes 
separation between us and God, and that man cannot re-enter into grace except 
througl: a mediator and by mcans of a work of redemption. If He were, like us, one 
of a fallen and condemned race, He would Himself be in need of a Saviour; for He 
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also would be, to use St. Paul’s expression, “‘ by nature a child of wrath, even as 
others.” If, then, in spite of “the law of sin which was in His members,” He could 
receive the Spirit of adoption and become a Son of God, it would appear that the 
state of sin was not by any means as grave and tragic as had been imagined, since it 
did not of necessity involve a rupture of relations with God. And then, too, what 
the heavenly Father has done for the “ natural man” in the case of the Son of 
David, He gould do for others: for He has the same love for all sinners. The 
rederaption accomplished on the cross is, therefore, an unnecessary use of extraordi- 
nary means to achieve a result which could be attained in a much shorter way. The 
direct action of the Spirit upon each new-born child would be sufficient of itself to 
cleanse all sinners from inclination towards evil and to transform them into children 
of God. If this means had been a good one, that is, if it had been in conformity with 
the moral perfection of God, He would have made use of it, not once, but in every 
case; and if He has abstained from using it in our case—if He has deemed it 
unworthy of Himself to employ it—we may surely conclude that it was not made use 
of in the case of Jesus Christ. 

If, again, the infant Jesus passed unconsciously from a state of nature to a state 
of spotless purity beceuse of the intervention of the Divine omnipotence, it follows 
that He was cured of the leprosy of sin without knowing it, and without so much as 
ever desiring it. He became holy by an artificial process, which separates Him from 
all other members of the race. But any such magical transformation in which the 
person concerned was utterly passive would have no moral value, and would be 
contrary to what we know of the Divine modes of procedure. To suppose, therefore, 
that the infant Jesus was sanctified at His birth by a miracle of the Holy Spirit is an 
hypothesis incompatible with the Gospel. 


But let us examine the other alternative—that the change was wrought after 
Jesus had reached self-consciousness. Up to this time there is nothing to distinguish 
Him from other children of the same age; there is in Him the same mixture of good ° 
and evil as in others, and of this fact He must become aware as He comes.to know 
Himself fully. With Him, as with every child of pious upbringing, the awakening of 
the moral consciousness is accompanied by a sense of sinfulness. The more His 
religious faith seeks God fervently, the more is He possessed by a sense of misery 
because of unworthiness. He must have known the bitterness of inward conflicts, 
the anguish of repentance, and all that is implied in death to self and conversion to 
God. And when in reply to earnest prayers He receives the Holy Spirit, the work of 
sanctification which is begun in Him has its course to run. For the very reason 
that it is a moral work, it cannot be consummated in the twinkling of an eye. 

But how, according to this theory, does Christ differ from others who have been 
sanctified? He may surpass others, but He cannot be regarded as unique—as the 
dispenser of grace, the fountain of pardon and of life. According to this theory, it is 
difficult to understand how He dared to speak of Himself as He did. Why did He 
proclaim His perfect holiness with such assurance? Why did He draw so deep a 
line of distinction between Ilimself and others, and say, ‘‘ Ye, who are evil... . ye 
are from below, I am from above”? Why did He make no allusion to having had a 
past experience like ours ? and why did He allow His disciples to believe that sin 
had never touched His soul? In short, it is impossible to accept this hypothesis— 
to believe that Jesus Christ was an ordinary member of our race who passed through 
a sanctifying change at some period earlier or later in His career. 

Our conclusion is that He cannot have come into the world in the same manner 
as other men, While connected with humanity by ties of blood, He has been, like 
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the first Adam, the immediate object of God’s creative power. Such is the necessary 
postulate of the Christian conscience. Even if revelation had been silent, this 
postulate would none the less have remained—though in a state of unverifiable 
hypothesis, since it concerned an act of creation which is as far removed from the 
region of our experience as the creation of the first man. If, however, it were 
proved that the primitive Church had the same intuition with us, and that that 
intuition was clothed with a definite form, our hypothesis would find in that fact 
strong confirmation. The hypothesis enriched by positive teaching would become 
assured fact, and could be set up as dogma. Now, two of our canonical Gospels, 
those of St. Matthew and St. Luke, which are as independent as possible of each 
other, both in direction of thought and origin, and which represent the two great 
divisions of the Christianity of their time, agree in teaching us that Jesus came into 
‘the world by a miraculous birth. 

We, therefore, are fully of opinion that the perfcct holiness of the Saviour is 
the capital point, and that the miracle of the nativity is but the dogmatic pre- 
supposition, or the indispensable corollary of that first affirmation. His moral 
perfection is the foundation of the whole edifice, as His eternal Divinity is the 
necessary CrOWDes 
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Tne Docma or Erernan Puntsnment. By R. Cremer (Geloof en Vrijheid, 1893, 
Aste afl.).—It is the purpose of this paper to consider the dogma of eternal punish- 
ment and the objections that have been raised against it from various sides. The 
general principle only can be dealt with, the numerous dctails of the question being 
necessarily set aside: And so only these three questions can be taken up: (1) What 
defenders and what opponents has the ecclesiastical doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment met with on Christian soil? (2) In how far have the different parties right 
to appeal to utterances of Scripture? and (3) How are we to regard this doctrine 
and the onslaughts made upon it, or, what is for us the truth of the matter ? 

I. Among the upholders of the doctrine of eternal punishment mention must 
first be made of Clemens Romanus and Justin Martyr, although the latter makes 
use of the somewhat modifying expression that the souls of the wicked are to be 
punished so long as God Himself wills that they should exist and be punished. 
The brief remark of Minutius Felix is also worthy of notice: Nee torientis aut 
modus uwllus, aut terminus. Cyprian, Augustine, and Pelagius follow, the last- 
named being somewhat stronger in his assertions than his famous antagonist, who 
admitted there might be various degrees as well as a gradual lessening of punish- 
ment. Jerome believed in the eternal punishment of the devil and of all blasphemers, 
but he represented as tempered with mercy the sentence passed upon sinful 
Christians. Chrysostom in his strife against the prevailing conception of morals 
found occasion to threaten with cternal punishment. Thomas Aquinas spoke of a 
wholly fruitless repentance whereby no place for conversion was left. Dante's 
terrible words have often been quoted; and, among the mystics, Suso’s were 
equally cheerless. The great men of the Reformation—Luther and Calvin—like- 
wise maintained the dogma; and following the Reformers a whole series of 
theologians, too numerous to be named, pursued the same course, although it must 
be confessed that not a few wavered in their opinion, and pronounced a non 
liquet. Van Oosterzee, for example, held fast by the dogma, but at the same time 
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recognized that the Scriptures do contain hints which give some ground for the 
hope of restitution. 


Through all the centuries of Christendom the upholders of the doctrine of eternal 
punishment have had to contend with opponents, partly with those who believed in 
the complete annihilation of the lost, but chiefly with those who cherished the hope 
that the unconverted dead would yet be purified by suffering, and made fit for the 
enjoyment of a state of bliss. Among the former class may be reckoned the 
Apostolic fathers, Barnabas and Hermas, and the Church fathers, Ireneus, 
Athanasius, Arnobius, and Lactantius. Among the mystics, Meister Eckart con- 
ceived the condition of the lost as a spiritual non-existence; while after the 
Reformation the Socinians and Remonstrants proclaimed an end of punishment to 
be bound up with the future destruction of souls. Similar ideas have been in later 
times expressed by different philosophers, but this view has been more systematically 
developed within the last half century under the name of the doctrine of conditional 
immortality. Although very offensive to some, this doctrine has been wide!y 


accepted, and has been well maintained by Edward White, Richard Rothe, and Dr. 
A. J. Th. Jonker. 


At the head of those who looked forward to a final restoration may well be 
placed the Church father, Origon, who was followed by Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
and the two Gregorys, of Nyssa and Nazianzen. In the ninth century, J. Scotus 
Erigena took the same view as Origen, and, later, the Waldenses were accused of 
cherishing this doctrine, which was then condemned as heresy. In the Reforma- 
tion period the Anabaptists were condemned for adhering to the same view, which 
nevertheless continued to find adherents in each of the succeeding centuries. In 
the present century some of the most distinguished theologians have declared for 
the doctrine of a final restoration. 

II. In dealing with the question how far this or that point of view is annie 
upon Scripture, it will be sufficient to confine attention to the New Testament, 
because it is chiefly on the utterances of Jesus and the Apostles that the advocates 
of the different theories try to take their stand. The advocates of conditional 
immortality, however, fail to find a single passage in the New Testament writings 
in which everlasting punishment is spoken of. It is one of their fundamental 
principles that man as such cannot be called an immortal being, because he must 
obtain immortality as a gift of God through fellowship with Christ. The entire 
exegetical method of this party is essentially biassed and one-sided. Dr. Jonker, 
one of its most skilful representatives, goes to work in the treatment of Scripture 
passages as if there was only one dilemma in the case, namely, either on the one 
hand the dogma of eternal punishment, or on the other that of conditional im- 
mortality. He thinks that if he has demonstrated the untenableness of the former, 
he has thereby established the certainty of the latter. A third alternative would 
seem to be out of the question. At the same time, it must be admitted that he 
has shown that not a few passages on which the upholders of the ecclesiastical 
dogma are accustomed to lean do not bear the construction placed upon them. 

Turning now to the view which Jonker leaves untouched, the parable of the 
Rich Man and Lazarus is one of the passages in which the thought of the 
émoxardoracts is more or less plainly hinted at. The term droxardcracs is borrowed 
from the expression used by Peter in his address at Jerusalem on the occasion 
of the healing of the man that was lame from his mother’s womb. After calling 
upon the people to repent, he refers to Jesus the Anointed, “ whom the heaven 
must receive until the times of the restoration of all things (4xp: xpbywy droxaracrdcews 
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mayrwv), whereof God spake by the mouth of His holy prophets, which have been 
since the world began.” In the mouth of Peter, the word éroxardéoracs had certainly 
not the full significance that was afterwards attached to it; but still, it undoubtedly 
embraced more than was comprehended in the expectation which the Israelites 
cherished of a restitution of the Jewish state. As regards the thing itself, it 
appears that some New Testament passages ‘at any rate assume the possibility of 
a change in man for the better on the other side of the grave. Such passages are 
to be met with in 1 Peter iii. 19, iv.6; 2 Peter iii. 9; Romans v. 18, xi. 82; 1 Tim. 
ii. 4 ; and in the classical verse, 1 Cor. xv. 28. 


Still, all the expressions that may be gathered from the Apostolic writings 
concerning the universal grace of God and a salvation destined for all, are neither 
reconcilable with the doctrine of eternal punishment nor with that of conditional 
immortality, but only with the expectation of a final droxardoracis, And by legitimate 
inference this expectation may likewise be extracted from some words of Jesus 
Himself in which the value of every human soul is so forcibly emphasized—for 
instance, in Matt. xviii. 14; Luke xv.; Matt. xiii. 88. The result of the Scripture 
test is briefly this: Undeniably there are passages which, taken as they stand, speak 
of the endless punishment of the unrighteous; others are erroneously quoted in 
support of this doctrine by its defenders. The doctrine of conditional immortality 
cannot be maintained upon the authority of Scripture ; but on the other hand various 
passages point to the possibility of a future repentance and change for the better even 
for those who have not lived with Christ in this world; and others again specifically 
open the prospect of a complete triumph which the power of God's love shall obtain 
over all opposition. 4 

III. And lastly, apart from the tradition of the fathers and the authority of 
Scripture, what is to be regarded as the truth with respect to this dogma? The 
evidence adduced for the doctrine of eternal punishment is not convincing, and falls 
to be set aside. The philosophical defence of the doctrine chiefly rests upon three 
arguments, not one of which is free from serious defects. They are, (1) By this 
doctrine only is the idea of God’s absolute being to be maintained, and with it that of 
human freedom. (2) The endless guilt of man necessitates endless punishment. 
(8) It is of the nature of sin to degenerate to such a degree of moral hardness that no 
deliverance from it is possible, and so eternal punishment is its necessary reward. 
But even this last assertion cannot save the ecclesiastical dogma. It may well be 
postulated that sin may petrify to a degree of hardness which excludes all possibility 
of repentance, but it cannot be proved by actual examples. 

Is the reasoning on which the doctrine of conditional immortality is based any 
better? It starts from the notion that man as such is not immortal. Only through 
fellowship with God in Christ can he regain the spiritual principle of life which 
raises him above complete destruction; but if he fails to obtain that here below, 
then what of life may still remain in him must gradually become extinguished under 
the annihilating powcr of sin and punishment. The psychology on which this 
reasoning is based does not correspond with a sound view of human nature. 

As to the doctrine of the dwoxardgracus, of the restitution of all who are separated 
from God by sin, this doctrine is grounded in faith in God’s unending love. If this 
love is the leading thought of God’s creation, the source whence all has flowed, 
then by it also must the purpose be determined for which all has boen created. God's 
sovereignty is no other than the sovereignty of His love. It must one day rule as the 
absolute power. It is not to be supposed that creatures can continue to hold aloof 
from it, and refuse to come under its sway. If God is unonding love, then He wills 
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the salvation of all; if He is all-powerful love, then He works out the salvation of 
all. This cannot be denied, whatever emphasis may be placed upon His righteous- 
ness. God’s love is a righteous love which punishes sin because it cannot permit sin 
to exist. And so an expectation of a gradual and progressive growth and develop- 
ment of all, without exception, is much more in harmony with the actual condition of 
man, and consequently much more reasonable than the thought of an irrevocable 
decision as to man’s lot at his departure from the earth. But with the expectation 
of the droxardoracis all punishment in the future is not thereby cancelled, and free 
play thus given for frivolity and indifference. The truth of the Apostolic saying 
retains its full force: ‘‘ What a man sows that shall he also reap.” But that does 
not infer that the punishment shall have no end to all eternity, that there can never 
be the smallest place for change and restitution. This comfortless thought cannot 
be cherished as the truth. With man’s nature, with the purpose of punishment, 
above all, with the unbounded love of God which admits of no everlasting division 
between a kingdom of light and a kingdom of darkness, the expectation of’ an 
droxardcraors is alone in harmony—a final restitution which shall be accomplished in 
the end of the ages. 


JaMEs, THE APOSTLE OF THE CHRISTIAN-ISRAELITISH CHURCH. By Prof. N. J. 
Hofmeijer (Stemmen voor Waarheid en Vrede, April, 1893).—The place which James, 
the brother of the Lord, occupies in the Apostolic Church is as peculiar as it is im- 
portant. So long as it is not comprehended, the key to the understanding of the 
history of that Church is wanting, and much of what is contained in the Apostolic 
writings must remain unintelligible. The Scriptures contribute very little to the bio- 
graphy of James, but what they do contain is of the utmost importance to the com- 
prehension of his person and calling. He is there called “ the brother of the Lord,” 
which he was in a literal sense, for, if not, Paul would have avoided this expres- 
sion. There is no ground at all for identifying him with James, the son of Alpheus, 
one of the twelve Apostles. As a son of Mary he belonged to the most highly 
favoured household in Israel. It is likely that he lived.as a pious Israelite from 
his youth up, although it may not be the case, as reported by Hegesippus in 
Eusebius, that he was a Nazarene from his birth. This supposition does not clash 
with the statement of John that the Lord’s brethren did not believe in Him. 
The reason why James could not believe that Jesus was the Christ was that he, 
together with his pious contemporaries—including even the disciples—could not think 
of the Christ otherwise than as the King of glory. He found in the brother with 
whom he had associated for years as an ordinary man nothing of all the glory which 
the prophets had ascribed to the Christ. His earlier familiarity with Jesus was 
for him and for his brothers a stumbling-block in the way of believing in Him, 
which others did not experience who only saw Jesus in His public capacity as a 
prophet mighty in words and in works. Take away the lowly form in which the 
glory of the Christ is concealed, and there is removed from the face of James the 
veil which prevented him from recognizing in his brother Jesus the Christ for whom 
he longed. This the Lord knew, and as soon as He had risen in His power and 
glory He sought out His erring brother, and revealed Himself to him as the Christ 
of glory. James saw and believed. He attached himself immediately to the circle 
of the Apostles, lived with them through the memorable forty days which preceded 
the day of Pentecost, and on that day was among those who were baptized with 
the Holy Ghost and with fire. That he who had himself failed to discover the 
Christ in the lowly Jesus showed a deep fellow-feeling for the blindness of his 
countrymen cannot be doubted, and when he, after the twelve had left Jerusalem, 
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took charge of the mother congregation there, he could not fail to be recognized 
as one who, above others, had been chosen of the Lord to that important office. 

In order to understand that office it is necessary to inquire what sort of relation 
there was between James and the people of Israel. In his view, the congregations 
of the faithful Israelites formed one whole with the rest of Israel, and that because 
every Israelite was destined through belief in Christ to become an Israelite indeed. 
They were all children of the covenant and of the prophets, to whom all the 
promises—especially the promise of the Holy Ghost—belonged. It was, from the 
nature of the case, those who believed in Jesus as the Christ who drew closer 
together, and distinguished themselves from the rest of their countrymen by various 
customs, such as baptism and the love-feast, which was brought to an end by the 
Lord’s Supper. But they did not cease to be Israelites. They did not separate 
themselves from the rest of Israel. The congregations in Israel were the gathering 
places of the first-fruits from Israel, and the starting points of the work among 
the whole people. The Christian Israelites remained united in religious fellowship 
with their people. They walked, as did the others, according to the law of Moses; 
took part in the Temple service, allowed their children to be circumcised, prayed 
at the appointed hours of the day, and, like the other Israelites, had their synagogues, 
which, as it seems, were also frequented by their countrymen. 

As the head of the Christian-Israelitish community at Jerusalem, to which the 
other communities in Israel looked up as to their mother, James stood on‘a height 
which overlooked the whole people. He knew no contrast between the Christian com- 
munity in Israel and the Israelitish people except that in this community Israel 
had reached its destiny, had become truly Israel. The Christian-Israelitish com- 
munity was the kernel of the Israelitish people; what he had to say to it held 
good for the whole race. It is thus that the otherwise inexplicable fact is explained 
that James did not address his epistle exclusively to the faithful Israelites, but to 
‘the twelve tribes which are of the dispersion”; and that in his epistle he has 
in view both local and national conditions. : 

The relation in which James stood to Israel necessarily coincided with his duty 
towards the law. He is himself conscious of no other contrast between his Christian 
belief and the Israelitish law except that by faith in Christ the law found its full 
significance for the first time in His inward and outward life. Through faith in 
Jesus Christ he had become in the fullest sense an Israelite. Jesus Christ had 
not released him from the Law and the Prophets. What before had been to him 
an unreachable ideal was through faith in Jesus Christ fulfilled to overflowing. 
Does the law demand love to God above all, and to our neighbour as oursélves ? 
Since he had believed in Jesus Christ and had been baptized with the Holy Ghost, 
this law had become the expression and reflection of the love which had flowed 
to him from Christ. He was no more hampered by the stern demand of the law; 
it was for him the law of liberty. It shows him the path in which the Israelite 
as priest-king treads: it is the royal law. 

One has no difficulty in imagining what a pleasure it must have been to James 
to walk according to the law, since every jot and tittle of it testified to him of Christ, 
with whom he lived in continual and holy fellowship. No wonder that he stood 
in great honour, wherever his name was known, by reason of his beautiful walk in 
the paths of the law. Josephus calls him the Just, and ascribes the destruction 
of Jerusalem to God’s vengeance upon his martyrdom. The exaggerated reports 
in Eusebius, borrowed from Hegesippus, testify to the exactness with which James 
fulfilled the law, and to the high esteem in which, on that account, hc was held 
by the wholc people. 
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The question naturally arises: If this was the attitude of James toward the 
law, what then was the Gospel that he proclaimed to Israel? James had no less 
right than Paul to speak of his Gospel. If the Gospel of Paul is called the Gospel 
of grace, the Gospel of James may be called the Gospel of fulfilment. He had not 
in his own experience come to know the contrasts between the law and grace, 
beiween faith and works, as Paul had learned to understand it. His faith in Jesus 
was not for him the turning from the law to grace, from works to faith. The only 
contrast which he came to know through faith in the Christ was the contrast 
between promise and fulfilment, between beginning and completion. If the Gospel 
of Paul is called the Gospel of the Cross, the Gospel of James may be called the 
Gospe! of glory. It is wholly in the spirit of his Christian-Israelitish evangel that 
James describes faith in Jesus as faith in the Lord of glory. 


It was the calling of James throughout his life to hold aloft this Gospel like 
@ banner in the sight of the twelve tribes. He may therefore, with good reason, be 
named the last prophet of Israel. He was himself conscious of his prophetic calling 
with respect to his people. He directed his Epistle to the twelve tribes as a prophet 
sent to them by Christ.. As he chastises and warns them, and threatens them with 
the approaching judgment, the well-known tone of Israel’s prophets is re-echoed in 
his words. But was this prophetic labour of James in vain so far as the people of 
Israel as a whole is concerned? It appears so. He was for Israel nothing more 
than the flickering of an evanescent light. The people themselves blew it out. But 
a day is coming when the twelve tribes will listen to their prophet and gospel 
preacher, when his Epistle will perhaps exercise even greater power in Iszael than 
the Epistles of Paul to the Galatians and Romans did in the Christian Church —_ 
the great revival of the sixteenth century. 


After all, the service of James to Israel was but the consequence of the relation 
fn which he stood to the Christian-Israelitish community, and this relation cannot 
be better described than by calling James the Apostle of the Christian-Israelitish 
Church. Imagine all the Christian-Israelitish communities united by an inward 
bond into one body; call that body the Christian-Israelitish Church ; call James the 
man whom the Lord had given to this Church as its Apostle; and you have named the 
calling which distinguishes James from all the other Apostles and men of the Apostolic 
age. None of the twelve could have fulfilled this Apostleship, because their Apostleship 
had a different significance for Israel. The Apcatleship of James forms the counter- 
part of the Apostleship of Paul, who, likewise, was not one of the twelve. It is to be 
ascribed not less to James than to Paul that the efforts of the Jewish fanatics to 
subject the Gentile-Christian Church to the law of Moses miscarried. The prepara- 
tion of these two men to be Apostles—the one as the Apostle of the Christian- 
Israelitish, and the other as the Apostle of the Gentile-Christian Church—was the 
most glorious work of the Holy Ghost in the Apostolic age. No wonder that among 
the writings of the New Testament the Epistle of James, not less than the Epistles 
of Paul, bears the stamp of the Holy Spirit. And yet this Epistle was rejected by 
Luther, who called it an epistle of straw, which lacks evangelical character, and does 
not quite harmonize with the pure doctrine. Luther, who probably more than any 
man entered into the spirit of Paul, saw deeper than his contemporaries when he 
perceived no echo of the Gospel of Paul in the Gospel of James. And yet it was a 
bad sign that he, the greatest of the Reformers, neither comprehended nor felt the 
deeper unity which existed between Paul and James. Although he found no trace of 
the tendency of Paul in James, he ought to have discerned in his Epistle the pulse- 
beat of the Holy Ghost. 
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The whole Epistle testifies that the Christian-Israelitish character reached its 
Apostolic completeness in James. He had apparently, as a son of Mary, as a branch 
of the royal stem, an excellent natural disposition. There is no doubt that his 
natural gifts contributed to his rise in the esteem of those even who did not believe 
in Jesus. Unlike Paul, he sustained no shocks in his spiritual life. His inward life 
moved with a quiet and firm step. He was, even before he embraced the Christ in 
Jesus, an exemplary Israelite. Afterwards he was, in his measure, like Jesus, a 
living copy of the law which is righteous, holy, and good. There is also a striking 
resemblance between the Epistle of James and the Sermon on the Mount, and the 
last prophetic words of Jesus. James has involuntarily sketched his own image in his 
Epistle as of a man whom God has raised up above others to show to Israel what the 
Israelite becomes who enters into complete fellowship with the glorified Christ. In 
him is realized the ideal which God has set before the Israelite: he is, according to 
God’s will, through the word of truth, re-born in order to belong to the first-fruits of 
God’s creatures. In him is revealed the wisdom that cometh from above, and which 
is “ first pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good 
fruits, without variance, without hypocrisy.” The Epistle of James, as well by its 
style as by its contents, bears witness to the moral elevation and the spiritual power 


which were peculiar to him in a pre-eminent degree as the Apostle of the Christian. 
Israelitish Church. 


CURRENT SCANDINAYIAN 
THOUGHT. 


Prayer. By Pastor J. H. Monrap (Dansk Kirketidende, 1893, No. 18).—Among 
the phenomena which must have forced themselves on the attention of many 
Christians in consequence of the general and steady spread of rationalism in 
recent years is this, that after it has completely broken down at one point, it 
immediately shows a tendency to weakness in all its parts. There must, however, 
be a wonderfully centralizing force in the Christian’s faith—a force which, so long 
as it has a person under its influence, keeps together as a whole; but which, on 
the contrary, as soon as the magnet ceases to work, reveals an inclination to strike 
off in all directions into trackless paths. 

One might very naturally assume that the idea of prayer, for example, would 
remain unchanged, even although a Christian man became rationalistic in his views. 
The rationalists—or, as they ought, perhaps, to be called, the naturalists—place 
their trust, as is known, in their faith in God the Father. They are constantly 
speaking of the Father of mankind and of the love of this Father; and, implied 
or expessed, there runs through their teaching the reproach against Christians 
that this is not enough for them, that they demand more. But with such a 
starting-point as the love of the Father, one would naturally expect that prayer 
and the answering of prayer would obtain their full rights. Prayer is, in fact, 
faith’s most direct, most childlike expression, and nothing would seem to be so 
genuinely fatherly as just the hearing and answering of prayer. One might, 
therefore, hope to learn much “from the world of prayer” among the rationalists, 
especially as they themselves have frequently pointed to prayer—that is, the Lord’s 
Prayer—as the word which should be the real central point of the Christian religion, 
as distinguished from the articles of faith, upon which Christians lay so much stress. 
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But on closer examination, it will almost always be found that the rationalist 
and the Christian, in spite of their common laudation of this prayer, will not be 
able to repeat it to the end without, in a more or less undisguised manner, displaying 

«their spiritual antagonism; for this reason, among others, that they have utterly 
divergent views as to what good purpose, upon the whole, prayer can serve. Those 
who have not known this before may make themselves acquainted with it by 
observing the contributions ever and anon made to the secular press. Here they 
will find it taught that the man of prayer may certainly venture to expect his 
prayers to be answered so long as he prays for help in spiritual dangers and 
temptations; but that, on the other hand, it would be presumptuous, or, at any 
rate, foolish, to expect prayers to be heard which concern the things of the outward 
world, such as sickness, the weather, &. Prayer in that case would overlook the 
fact that God is a God of order, and not of confusion; that God is the God of 
the eternal laws of wisdom; that God is the God who has created the law of 
gravitation, electricity, and the other forces of nature; and that, consequently, 
the rationalist finds it impossible to join in any specially appointed prayer for’ 
deliverance from a ravaging epidemic, or for favourable weather, or for any similar 


external advantage. 


It is a valid objection to this whole mode of thought that it appears to be 
undecided, since it recognizes God’s interference in the spiritual world, while it at 
the same time rejects His interference in the natural world. It is not merely the 
external world, but it is also quite as much the internal world that is subject to 
fixed laws, which in their general relations cannot be interfered with. If God’s 
interference in one place results in confusion, exactly the same can be said of His 
interference in another place. 


Another obvious remark is that this whole arzumentation disposes at one stroke 
of the ‘Father of Mankind” of which rationalism makes so much. When it is 
insisted on that for God the eternal laws of wisdom are the highest and chief 
consideration—quite regardless, for instance, whether a man proudly defies these 
laws or humbly bows under the pressure of them—what is to be learned about God 
in this way? In this way one learns that God has created mankind for the sake of 
the machinery, that the children are there for the sake of the home. In this way one 
may learn that God is a lawgiver, a keeper of order, an engineer, a skilled artisan, 
but one does not learn that He is a Father. 

When, on the other hand, it is discovered that God is a Father, it is seen that the 
home is there for the children’s sake, that the mechanism is for the sake of mankind. 
In this way it is found that the welfare of His children is with God the first and 
highest consideration. But it is likewise perceived that a prayer from the children 
may be the means of leading to concessions and modifications in the working of the 
laws, while at the same time no one is thereby placed in a position to control the 
course or the manner of these concessions and modifications. Otherwise, how should 


this be denied ? 


If the influence of prayer upon the inner life of the child is denied, it is quite in 
order to deny the possibility of prayer having any effect whatever in the outward 
world. But this is just what is not denied. On the contrary, it is insisted upon that 
prayer may make the rough gentle, the cold warm, the downcast happy. It is 
maintained that prayer can change a man to such a degree that, spiritually speaking, 
he becomes a new creature. But how can it be conceived that it should be possible 
for God, if He is Himself the loving Father, and not the cold upholder of order, to 


fail to kave regard to such a change; that He should not wish to bestow upon the 
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humble the gift which the haughty in their arrogance are willing to forfeit; that the 
Father should not wish to give the warm the powers and faculties, the use of which 
they were quite willing to let slip so long as they were cold; that the Father should 
not be willing to open to the joyful the way to the sphere of activity from which they 
shrank so long as they were dejected? Or if what is so much objected to is that 
something should constantly be given to the man of prayer, I will not refuse to 
assert the very opposite, namely, that there may be occasions now and then when to 
outward appearance something may be taken from him. I will not on any account 
deny that it may sometimes happen that God takes from the man of prayer perhaps 
just that good for which, or for the retention of which, he prayed. It may very well 
happen, for example, that through prayer itself there has come to him a firmness and 
fearlessness which will render superfluous for him the crutch with which he had 
hitherto thought it necessary to support himself. I will not undertake to determine, 
in a general way, what direction God’s answer to prayer may take in particular 
cases. I will only maintain that if and in so far as He is a Father, in so far must He 
be susceptible to the changes that prayer may bring about in the mind of man. I 
will submit it to those who deny that God hears prayer, that they must either give up 
the rationalistic doctrine of the Fathér of mankind, of the loving God-Father, or, 
however hard it may be for them to do so, they must retract some of their assertions 
regarding prayer and the answering of prayer. 

Another question that might be discussed is whether God should in any sense 
outwardly answer the prayer which. does not of itself produce, in a greater or less 
degree, a change of disposition. Without in this connection seeking either to deny 
or to affirm this, I am quite convinced that both superstition and official Christianity 
run great risks with such prayers. I have, therefore, speaking generally, just as 
little sympathy as the rationalists with prescribed prayers; not because I doubt 
that from day to day God still interposes, in answer to the prayers of the faithful, 
in the paths of storm and sickness—on the contrary, that He does so some of my 
most certain experiences testify, although they are not demonstrable to others. But 
I am not an admirer of prescribed prayers, through which it is sought to influence 
God, either by vain repetitions or by importunings en masse. All such prayers are, 
as a rule, only calculated to counteract that change of mind in the offerer of them 
without which I have no belief at all in the answering of prayer. 


THE BOOK CRITIC. 


HORE BEVANGELICA;; or, Toe Internat EvipENcE oF THE GospPen History. 


By Rev. T. R. Brrxs, M.A. Edited by H. R. Brexs, M.A. Geo. Bell & Sons, 
London and New York. 1892. 


Tuts is a republication of part of a volume which was issued as far back as 1851, by 
the late Prof. Birks, of Cambridge. It appeared shortly after the English translation 
of Strauss’ Leben Jesw. Whether it was written with the avowed object of 
undermining the mythical theory of the origin of the Gospels does not appear. 
Apologetics written in order to counteract the influence of a temporary panic in the 
theological world are not always of permanent value. They last in most cases as 
long as the sensation which created them, and no longer. Indeed, a controversial 
atmosphere is not favourable to the discovery of original methods of investigation, or 
the production of really lasting critical work. But the present treatise is certainly 
Cot written in the spirit of a fierce polemic. It is a calmly conducted inquiry into 
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the origin and structure of the four Gospels. It therefore deals with the problem 
upon which an immense amount of critical study has been expended during the last 
generation—a problem, too, which is Protean in its elusiveness and shifting phases. 
Under the circumstances, it might well appear a somewhat risky experiment to 
republish Prof. Birks’ work, especially as it does not seem to have made any 
permanent impression when first put forth. However, the editor, Rev. H. A. Birks, 
is convinced, and not without reason, that there are elements of positive value in his 
father’s work, which justify him in placing it once more before the public. Let it be 
at once stated that he is a candid and impartial editor; where his father has over- 
estimated the force of an argument, or where the chain of reasoning is not strong, it 
is carefully noted. He also brings the discussion into touch with modern theories by 
annotations and additions of his own. The main value of the work lies in the fact 
that it is an able statement of all that can be adduced in favour of what may be 
called the traditional view of the origin and relation of the Gospels. Pursuing a 
method of investigation similar to that of Paley’s Hore Pauline, the writer under- 
takes to prove at least three positions of great importance :—1. That the order of the 
evangelists is that of our present Bibles; 2. That each writer wrote with a reference 
to those who preceded him; 3. That from a careful examination of the chronology of 
the Acts, approximate dates may be assigned to the several authors. 

The very fact that to-day these opinions are so unpopular bespeaks for the 
writer a patient and impartial attention; and, though it is impossible for us to 
follow him step by step through his long argument of nearly 400 pages, we may 
briefly indicate the lines on which he works. In the first place, in order to 
demonstrate that the Gospels were neither independently formed out of oral 
tradition nor based upon a common document, he institutes a comparison between 
Matthew and Mark; then between Luke and both of these; and lastly, between 
John and all three. The comparison deals with four main particulars, viz., selection 
of events, order of arrangement, the resemblance of the historical details, and the 
distinctive features of phraseology and style. In the case of Matthew and Mark, his 
theory is that, where the two Gospels narrate the same incident in almost identical 
phraseology, the presumption is against their having independently originated from 
oral tradition; and again, that the still more numerous instances of partial or total 
divergence where the same events are narrated disprove the hypothesis of the 
Gospels being derived from some common document. The conclusion is that Mark, 
with independent knowledge of his own, has followed Matthew, and restored the true 
chronology. That Mark’s chronology is the right one is a conclusion favoured by 
Luke’s order of events, the agreement being complete in twenty-two or twenty-three 
out of twenty-four instances. Obviously, the argument can only stand if it be 
ascertained that Luke had access to both Gospels, and was enabled, by his superior 
historical acumen, to select the more accurate order of events. This is the crux of 
the whole matter: Is Luke an independent writer or not? The much-discussed 
preface is supposed by our writer to refer, in all probability, to the Gospels of 
Matthew and Mark, though it must be confessed that the arguments employed to 
explain Luke’s silence as to the names of the chief of his predecessors are not 
weighty. Some of the proofs of Matthew’s priority to the other two are not very 
convincing—e.g., omission of account of Christ’s Ascension and the fulness of the 
doctrinal discourses; for it is just as easy to suppose that Matthew omitted the 
Ascension because it was already in Luke, and, as the editor candidly points out, 
the discourses are reported even more fully in John, the latest of thefour. But these 
points only illustrate the immense difficulty and delicacy of this inquiry. Where 
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the argument is concerned with internal evidence only, the interpretation of facis is 
so easily coloured by unconscious sympathy with the preconceived theory. Regarding 
the object of each successive writer to supplement and confirm the witness of the 
earlier, he deduces the relative priority of the Gospels from a critical examination of 
the leading events of the history, beginning with John’s Baptism, and so on through 
each event to the Resurrection. This opens a vast field for variety of opinion. It 
cannot be said that these examples are of nearly equal value; and the prepossession 
of his theory seems to us to blind the writer more than once to the strength of an 
opposite position. Take the two accounts of the Sermon on the Mount. He 
maintains that Matthew and Luke refer to two different occasions. The argument 
from varying chronology and other considerations adduced by Prof. Birks do not 
meet the case so satisfactorily as the view which makes Matthew and Luke write 
independently, on the basis of a common tradition. If Luke had Matthew’s Gospel 
to work on, what is the principle by which he elected to give us Sermon on the Mount * 
number two? He was pre-eminently the historian of the four evangelists, endowed 
with a lucid view of the value of evidence and what we may call a sense of historical 
fitness. Writing for a Gentile world, it, harmonized with his purpose to set forth in 
its completest form the charter of ethical Christianity. Assuming that the two 
accounts are narratives of different occasions, is it likely that for the purpose of 
supplementing the chronology or the narrative of one of his successors he should record 
a later version of the great sermon when the earlier and fuller so remarkably satisfied 
his purpose ? The probability of the recurrence of similar discourses in Christ’s ministry 
may be exaggerated by the use of modern analogies, such as that fe~~ 1 on p. 173. 
The practices of a ‘‘ clergyman ” of to-day are hardly convincing in such a connection. 

Book ii. is an attempt to determine the chronology and ‘date of the Book of Acts 
together with the dates of the earlier Gospels. This inquiry is much simplified by 
the conclusions already reached. If the date of Acts is ascertained, it is of course 
easy to fix approximately the other dates, Luke and Acts being successive works 
from the same hand. The date of John is left out of the inquiry. 

Book iii. is occupied with the considerations which prove a characteristic design 
—special readers, special purpose and special aspects of the one life—in the writers 
of the four narratives. This is less debatable ground. The evidence against an 
Aramaic Matthew is summarized in a useful appendix which supplements the 
argument of the main work. That Papias made a mistaken inference of an Aramaic 
Motthew “from a premiss which really confirms a Greek Gospel only,” is a view 
which will comfort those to whom the tradition of an Aramaic Gospel is a terror. Ii 
is very doubtful, indeed, whether an Aramaic Gospel—erroneously but pardonably 
associated by tradition with the name of Matthew—may not have been in vogue 
among the early Christians, and have served as a common basis for the evangelists. 
Prof. Marshall’s recent articles will do much to strengthen this view. It will be seen 
that the volume contains a mass of very useful matter, and will be of great help to 
those who are beginning the study of the synoptic problem—a problem of perennial 
fascination and mystery. Possibly a condensation of the argument in a smaller 
edition would make this work accessible to a larger class of readers. 

R. Martin Porg, M.A, 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, A.D. 1-600. By the late Dr. 
WitHELtm Moetter, Professor Ordinarius of Church History in the University 
of Kiel. Translated from the German by ANDREW RutuHerrorp, B.D, London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1892. 


Tue work of the late Dr. Moeller is the most satisfactory text-book of Church 
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history which has appeared in Germany during recent years. It is fuller than the 
Kirchengeschichte of Karl Miiller, which has just been published in another series of 
theological text-books; and it is more inspiring, and as regards principles, much 
more informing, than the familiar Handbook of Dr. Kurtz, from which so many 
students in Germany and in England have learned the facts of Church history, and 
at the same time a distaste for its study. For examination purposes Kurtz is useful, 
and will continue to be used by those who have no further ambition than to pass a 
creditable examination ; but for those who have a higher conception of the uses of 
ecclesiastical history, Moeller will be preferred, for he writes as one profoundly 
conversant with the sources of Church history, and from him one may gain a love for 
its study, and some understanding of the laws which have governed the development 
of Christian life and thought. 

The fulness and freshness of Dr. Moeller’s learning are especially marked in 
his treatment of the early Church. So much has been done of recent years to 
elucidate the real character of this period, which was formerly almost concealed by 
ecclesiastical prepossessions, that many old Church histories of considerable preten- 
sions are useless even when they are not misleading. Dr. Moeller makes constant use 
of the investigations of Harnack and other independent investigators. What was 
formerly scattered in the pages of German periodicals can now be read consecutively 
in Dr. Moeller’s abridgments, which are usually accompanied with independent 
criticisms. His treatment of Gnosticism is full of acute suggestions. It cannot be 
too often repeated that without an understanding of the mighty influence of 
Gnosticism no intelligent understanding of the early Church is possible. Biblical 
Criticism, theology, and the Episcopate, were all called into being by those mysterious 
systems of religious philosophy, which, absurd as they appear to us, exercised such a 
fascination over educated Christians that at one time it seemed probable that 
Gnosticism would transform the popular doctrine of salvation into an esoteric 
philosophy of religion. The violence with which the Fathers opposed it is often very 
shocking, and does little honour to their Christian charity. Their charges against the 
Gnostic leaders are probably mostly false; but it should be remembered that they 
were fighting a battle of which the issue appeared very doubtful, and were seeking 
to preserve for the Church doctrines which were essential to its very existence. 
Dr. Moeller admits this. Of Gnosticism he writes as follows; we give his words in 
the sorry translation cf Mr. Rutherford. 


“In Gnosticism, Christianity, which is a practical doctrine of salvation, is inter- 
preted in the sense of a religious speculative view of the world, as religious knowledge 
of the world process, which leads to the redemption of the spirit. With the separa- 
tion of the world creator from the Highest God, the essential basis of the Old 
Testament revealed religion on which Christianity rests,.is destroyed: the blas- 
phemia creatoris! In place of the Old Testament conception of creation there 
comes that of a world-process of a theo- and cosmogonic sort, which starts with 
evolutions and emanations of the divine original basis, and whereby the present 
world is reached mostly by a catastrophe, which is always somewhat of the nature of 
a fall of the spirit into the material, or of an original destiny, in which sub-divine or 
anti-divine powers bring about the world as it presently subsists, in which that which 
is of divine origin is held in alienation from the divine, as it were against its will.” 

In the chapter on the Alexandrian School, Dr. Moeller points out the affinities 
between that school and Gnosticism. Alexandrianism was an attempt to satisfy 
within the Church those longings of the human spirit which had rendered Gnos- 
ticism so attractive; but while the leadcrs of the Gnostics were indifferent to the 
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Christian Creed, save as a means of propagating their own religious philosophy, the 
Alexandrians always sought to make the Christian Creed the basis of their specula- 
tions. ‘ Clement,” writes Dr. Moeller, “regards it as the task of the Christian 
Gnostic to exalt himself above the simple standpoint of the Church’s faith to higher 
knowledge, but in such a manner that this higher knowledge shall not turn against 
the substance of the Church’s faith, and shall not look proudly down on the reception 
of the Church’s preaching on the part of simple Christians, inasmuch as it itself 
rests on this foundation.” 


There is a good chapter on the reaction of Paganism under Julian. The 
diatribes of the Fathers against Julian were entirely undeserved by him personally ; 
for he was a gifted and humane Emperor. The history of the movement which he 
led is profoundly instructive. We cannot say what might have been the result had 
Paganism at an earlier period displayed the moral zeal which it showed during the 
Julian revival; but it came too late; the world had outgrown the frame of mind in 
which it could take a serious interest in Paganism. Too late was written upon its 
revival under Julian, as surely as upon the revival of Catholicism which was 
attempted by De Maistre and his associates. The well-known edict of Julian which 
forbade Christians to come forward as public teachers of the Studia Literalia 
was not prompted by a desire to keep the Christians at a low stage of culture, as has 
often been thought; it was a protective measure; for Christians like Clement of 
Alexandria lectured on the classics mainly for the purpose of exhibiting the religious 
and moral deficiences of Paganism; and the object of the Emperor was to guard 
the youth of the empire from such polemical teaching. 

One great merit of Dr. Moeller’s text-book is the full account given of the 
intellectual and moral environment of the Church during the centuries of its growth ; 
and without some such knowledge the history of the ancient Church is a mere 
branch of antiquarianism. When that, however, is understood, its history becomes 
instinct with vivid life; and we at once perceive how much there was in those 
ancient controversies which recall the controversies of our own day. We see, 
especially, that the modern tendency to assimilate the spirit and some of the 
teachings of Christianity without its dogmatic Creed was present in the sects which 
surrounded the Church in the early centuries of its growth. 

Like most German theologians, Dr. Moeller regards the establishment of the 
Church as a necessary step in its historical development, if it was to fulfil its mission 
among men, although he is not blind to the evils which it brought in its train. The 
Church, he says, became a beneficent force in the world, exercising an influence on 
morals and laws; but it shed some of its spiritual intensity, and lost its ideal 
character by becoming allied with the powers of this world. 

Dr. Moeller’s text-book is so excellent, 80 full in its references to the best and 
most recent literature, and so inspiring in its spirit, that we should be disposed to 
recommend it as a text-book in English theological colleges, were the translation 
more satisfactory. Mr. Rutherford’s task was not quite easy, for Dr. Moeller’s long 
and involved sentences present considerable difficulties to the translator; but the 
translator has scarcely attempted to produce a readable version, and in almost 
every sentence he violates English idiom, and sometimes even the most elementary 
rules of syntax. The following sentence, which professes to be complete, is an 
instance, and by no means an isolated instance, of the translator’s disregard of the 
laws of the English sentence. ‘The remarkable Epist:e, which bears the name of 
Barnabas, and has by many been really attributed to this apostolic companion of 
St. Daul, but which Eusebius alzeady counted among the authentic writings.” The 
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press has not been corrected with care, and some of the blunders make the text 
unintelligible. We must add that a student of ecclesiastical history should know 
better than write ‘‘ Gregory of Nazianzen,” an error which more than once disfigures 
Mr. Rutherford’s pages. Mr. Rutherford is, we are aware, no worse than many of 
his fellow translators ; indeed, in one respect he is better—he does not omit difficult 
passages; but it is quite time to protest against the clumsy and inaccurate versions 
of the works of German divines with which the market is flooded. If publishers 
are unwilling to pay for adequate translations, and are reluctant to take steps to 
procure proper revision, it would be better for them to abandon altogether the 
business of publishing translations which only misrepresent learned and meritorious 
works. J. Grips, D.D. 


CHRIST IN MODERN THEOLOGY. By A. M. Farrsarrn, D.D. London: 

Hodder & Stoughton. 

Durine the past century considerable change has come over the current of thought 
in reference to the place of Theology in the temple of the Sciences. The time-was 
when the “ Queen of the Sciences” received homage from all sides. The scientific 
form of the contents of Faith rose to the highest place of honour, and even in- 
fluenced the course of thought in all departments of research and construction. 
Ideally this was what should be. For if, as Kant shows in his Critique of the 
Pure Reason, God be the supreme form of the Reason—the unity under which all else, 
phenomenal and noumenal, is to be conceived—it follows that the Science of God, 
which is plain English for ‘‘ Theology,” is the chief and most comprehensive of all 
sciences. But for reasons familiar to the student of history this has ceased to be. 
The revolt which had been in progress for many years reached a point well described 
by Tholuck in his Guido and Julius. ‘Theology had now lost all attractions for 
Guido. She seemed to him a rude barbarian, who, herself accustomed to a scanty 
diet, invited guests from the classic soil of beautiful Hellas, for whom she was 
unable to provide suitable entertainment; whilst she wielded her club in defiance 
against any who refused her the meed of hospitality. She appeared still further to 
betray her base origin and want of native dignity, when, with engaging airs and 
obsequious civility, she begged Philosophy to allow her to retain a few strips of 
land from that territory of which she had already been compelled to restore the 
finest parts to their rightful lord.” Tholuck wrote thus in 1832, and we know how 
in England the feeling expressed by Guido has found a response among the students 
of Physical Science, and of Philosophy, and even occasionally in the pulpit and on 
the platform. Much, however, has been done during the past half century in 
Germany to raise Theology from the reproach into which it had fallen, and Tholuck 
in his measure contributed a useful part towards that result. The course of critical 
thought in this country has now at length awakened a desire for some reconstructive 
process by which Theology, profiting from past failures and proceeding on lines more 
accordant with a true method, skall assume her place as the Science which 
construes, with as much accuracy as is possible to such a case, the universe 
through the legitimate conception of God, than which there can be no higher effort 
of human thought. , 

The work now published by Dr. Fairbairn is a-handsome contribution toward 
this end; and as such, apart from the reputation of its author and its own intrinsic 
merits, cannot fail to receive attention from all who feel the pressure of the problems 
+o be solved. The good work previously done, and the position already attained in 
the higher departments of modern literature, by Dr. Fairbairn, are a guarantee that. 
in this, the matured product of long and vigorous thought enriched by familiar 
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acquaintance with the best in ancient and moc_cn theological literature, we have a 
volume deserving the most careful consideration of all schools of thought. ‘To those 
who know the past and present position of Theology it will appear a serious business 
for a man of reputation to propose to offer a substantial contribution towards its 
reconstruction. It is comparatively easy to criticize and to accentuate the defects 
of systems embodying even the best thought from the Nicean to the present age; 
but to re-form, re-establish, and re-settle our theological beliefs and build them up 
into a congruous unity is a most formidable undertaking, and in the estimation of 
cautious men might savour of presumption. Of late a vast amount of preliminary 
work has been accomplished; materials have been collected, sifted, arranged; lines 
of thought have been sketched; suggestive monographs on specific problems have 
been published ; the full bearing of the inductive method has been recognized and 
exemplified in tentative efforts, and the relation of preliminary philosophical and 
critical questions to the constructive process has been exhaustively laid bare. Faith 
now awaits the representation of truth in a form befitting this preparatory toil and 
reflexive of the most cultured intellect. When one observes the spirit in which 
Dr. Fairbairn’s work is conceived, the yse made of our inheritance from the past, 
the cautious handling of transcendental subjects, the fields of thought glanced at 
but not traversed, the abiding consciousness of just doing one honest man’s part 
toward a result demanding many fellow-labourers, and the unuttered though per- 
vasive belief that the hour has come for some one to move in the line of positive 
reconstruction—so far from discovering presumption we the rather see the courage 
and foresight of the true leader of men. We have here the sign of a better day 
when the best heart and intellect of the Church will be consecrated afresh to the 
bringing together of the Truth of God into forms of presentation that shall be more 
consonant with its own intrinsic worth, and adjusted to the habitudes of a sound 
mind. - 

Although this book is primarily designed for readers acquainted with the course 
of theological thought, it will probably open up some of the more difficult problems 
to general readers, and awaken lay interest in Theology. Technicalities of the 
schools are reduced to a minimum. The language is clear, strong, forceful; the 
sentences swift in succession, sharply cut, and often spontaneously brilliant; a 
strong common sense and masterful handling of material put high thinking into 
concise, telling form; the severity of tough argument and consecutive reasoning 
is relieved by bold and often startling antitheses. Probably no book of this genera- 
tion dealing with such subjects is more readable to one who wil! take the trouble 
to think. We have here the robust, disciplined mind seeking to put theological 
truth into every-day speech; and it is done with remarkable success. Recurrent 
philosophical forms of expression, familiar enough to readers of the best British and 
Continental Theology, may at first scare the general reader, but a little reflection 
will soon make their significance and fitness clear. The mastery of such a book 
as this would prove to many a far greater benefit than the hasty perusal of scores 
that pass current as theological literature. 


The first 296 pages are, after the Introduction, occupied with matter historical 
and critical, with a view to trace the law of development in Theology and the 
Church, and the course of historical criticism in its relation to the Christ of the 
Gospels. Newman’s theory of development is subjected to a rigid scrutiny, resulting 
in the conclusion that it is merely logical, and would not have been elaborated 
were it not that certain positions to which he was committed had to be justified ; 
whereas the true historical development is that which is the normal outgrowth of the 
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primitive Christian organism as affected by the forces of the living world which 
forms its environment. The history of the Church is a section of universal history ; 
and the germ of all was the Historical Christ, who created a society which was 
bound to interpret Him. The elements that acted as environment were Jewish 
and Gentile, each of which in some form left its mark on the form of Christianity. 
The Gentile, as seen in Greek philosophy, Roman polity, and popular religion, was 
later, and more pervading and paramount. The metaphysical and speculative 
formulation of the Nicewan Fathers exhibited one side of this influence; while the 
political and forensic tone of Tertullian presented the other. The Western Church 
became supreme because it inherited the seat of Imperial power on the decay of the 
empire, and absorbed its polity into its ecclesiasticism. The rise of Papal Rome was 
synchronous with the fall of Imperial Rome, because, chiefly, it accommodated itself 
to prevailing customs and habits of thought. In Scholasticism the influence of the 
Northern intellect is apparent, as seen in the instance of most of its leaders—Baeda, 
Alcuin, Duns Scotus, Albertus Magnus, Anselm, and others. Once more, it was 
through Aristotle rather than Plato that Greek conceptions gave form to theological 
speculation, though, in the matter of Atonement, Anselm more elaborately formulated 
in the Cur Deus Homo the forensic ideas introduced from Roman jurisprudence by 
Tertullian. The Renaissance brought the best minds into direct relation to the 
primitive sources of Christianity, and thus far was a co-operating factor with the 
Reformation in contrasting the prevalent Catholicism with a religion and polity new 
to that age. The more precise definition of the Lutheran and Reformed theological 
position was inevitable in consequence of the different points of view taken by Luther 
and Calvin, and their common controversies with Roman Catholicism; and the 
divergence of these two great Protestant schools determined the subsequent course, 
and gave colour to both the Theology and politics of Germany and Great Britain. 
The mixed and uncertain Theology of the English Chur¢h exhibits the influence 
of Trent and Geneva. 


Having traced the development in Theology and in the Church, Dr. Fairbairn 
next treats us to an elaborate survey of Literature and Philosophy in so far as they 
lead up to criticism of the historical account of Christ. How the ideas of Lessing, 
Schiller, and Goethe, as representing Literature, and of Herder as the Apostle of 
Romanticism, bear on the critical question; and how German philosophy as expounded 
by Kant, Jacobi, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel is related to historical criticism is 
shown with the insight and discrimination that might be expected of one so familiar 
with the theme and so well constituted for the work. Schleiermacher reccives his 
due meed of praise as one of the most fruitful of German theologians and critics. 
The weakness of Strauss has been exposed again and again ; and one asks, Why once 
more? Dr. Fairbairn knows that Strauss, asa historical critic, has long been proved a 
failure; but he could not have shown the continuity of German thought and the useful 
issues of its errors in method and principle had he not here presented Strauss in his 
strength and his weakness. The same reason will account for the lucid exposition 
and exposure of the defects of the Tiibingen school. Asa consequence of all previous 
efforts at criticism, we are now placed in assured contact with historical sources of 
the religion of Christ, and are therefore in a position to ascertain the unquestionable 
basis on which Theology may be reconstructed. 

By far the most important part of this volume is the second, which is described 
as Theological and Constructive, and which first unfolds what Dr. Fairbairn regards 
as the New Testament interpretation of Christ, and then takes Christ so interpreted 
as the determinative interpretation of God. And this is only a preliminary stage in 
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the process of thought; for the God so ascertained becomes, as Godhead, the deter- 
minative principle by which Theology, embracing the Fatherhood, Sin, and Soteri- 
ology, as also Revelation, is constructed. Nor is the doctrine of the Church indepen- 
dent of this conception of God so derived. In fact, the method of the entire work is 
first, by a critical survey of ancient and modern theological thought and effort, to 
clear the way for a positive attempt to reconstruct, apart from the technicalities of 
schoolmen and Niczan metaphysics, certain main doctrinal positions which form the 
very essence of theological belief. Next, this is accomplished by ascertaining what 
Christ represents Himself to be, and out of that representation, as the all-sufficient 
source of revealed truth, to arrive at the only justifiable conception of God, which 
conception, being paramount and containing in itself the essential principle of all 
God’s relations, must decide the views it is right to hold concerning His re‘ation to 
the race, and consequently to sin and the means of salvation, as well to the nature 
and functions of the Church, which is the moral fruit of the Divine activity in this 
world. The preliminary critical survey of theological endeavour throws light upon, 
and takes some of its colouring from, the positive constructive effort; while the 
positive constructive effort becomes the more intelligible and interesting by the con- 
trasts it furnishes with some earlier attempts to construct a stable, congruous 
Theology. It was a sound intellectual instinct, if one may use a somewhat loose 
psychological phrase, that led Dr. Fairbairn to connect the past with the present in 
this way ; and no one will do justice to the author of this volume, or gain full benefit 
from the study of the constructive, who does not carefully read the critical part. And 
it is especially in this connection that the Introduction should be read. It is entitled 
“The Return to Christ.” The pith of it lies in this: that Theology, to be worth 
anything, must rest on a knowledge of who and what Christ is; that in the past 
centuries men constructed their theologies out of varied elements, some of which 
were not derived from the actual Christ nor yet consistent with what He was; and 
that the present age, improving on past methods, is now more closely studying Him 
as affording the governing principle which determines our conception of God, and 
consequently our theological thinking in detail. Of the truth of the main contention 
thus set forth no one can doubt who really appreciates what New Testament 
Christianity is, and understands the laws that govern correct constructive thought. 
But some will regret that the gifted author should, in a solid theological work, have 
had recourse to such expressions as ‘‘ Return to Christ,” ‘* Recovery of the Histori- 
cal Christ,” ‘“‘ Re-discovery of Christ.” In orations before popular assemblies expres- 
sions may serve a rhetorical purpose which, in the quiet fellowship of the student 
with the great souls of past ages, whose glory it was to strive to interpret the Son of 
God to the Church and the world, can have no proper place. Our great theologians, 
Augustine, Anselm, Calvin, for instance, were never away from Christ, though 
they may not have given full heed to all His words or gazed on His person as 
intently as they ought; they never lost Him, though in the elaboration of their 
systems they were not perfect in the place they assigned to His Personality, and in 
reducing determinative principles from it and Him. 

.What Dr. Fairbairn really means is expressed by himself when, obviating the 
supposition that he is reflecting on the piety of the past, he says, “‘ The statement, 
then, that our age excels all others in the fulness, objectivity, and accuracy of its 
knowledge of the historical Christ must not be construed to mean the superiority of 
our age in its sense of dependence on the Redeemer and reverence for Him” (p. 20). 
Yes; that is it exactly. We give more attention to the historic setting of the Divine- 
human personality ; we know more about the Galilean and Judean environment of 
the Son of God; we as Rushbrooke has shown in his Synopticon, can get at the 
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residuum of fact concerning Him in which the Synoptics agree, and we perhaps see 
rather more clearly that our theological ideas must be governed by our ideas of Him, 
but in this “‘re-discovery” has no place. Moreover, our fuller knowledge of critical 
details has not altered one iota the main fact—His Personality and His own assertions 
concerning His relation tothe Father. Athanasius knew as much as we do, and based 
his chief arguments on Christ’s own declarations, combined with the prologue to the 
fourth Gospel. Dr. Fairbairn’s quotation from Schelling—Der eigentliche Inhalt des 
Christenthums ist aber ganz allein die Person Christi—really expresses the thought 
of the men of the fourth century, who strove, according to their light, to maintain 
in the Christian system the place denied to Christ by Artemon, Paul of Samosata, 
and Arius. 

As Dr. Fairbairn’s purpose is to construct a theology governed in its essential 
features by what is ascertained to be included in the “‘ consciousness of Christ,” it is 
interesting to note how he arrives at a knowledge of that consciousness. In survey- 
ing the course of development up to the present time, the order was from the simple 
form of thought and polity in Apostolic times, but now the order is backwards from 
the interpretation of Christ by the Apostles up to the very words and bearing of 
Christ Himself. The Pauline Christology being the most highly developed, is dis- 
cussed in its bearing on the conception of God and of the redemption of man. The 
former, Dr. Fairbairn calls Theology; the latter, Soteriology. The exactitude in the 
use of terms may perplex those unaccustomed to strict scientific language. The 
perplexity may be increased by the fact that our author does not throughout the 
volume keep to the distinction here set up. It is noteworthy in passing that Dr. 
Fairbairn accepts the exegesis of Romans ix. 5, which regards @eés as affirmed of 
6 Xpiorés. 

The Pauline Soteriology, in its earlier and later forms, is clearly traced to the 
conception held of Christ as the Sonof God. The Christologies of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and of James, and Peter, and John, being outlined, the contents of the 
Gospels are then considered as furnishing the means of getting at the very thought 
of Christ Himself with reference to His own personality and His relation to God. 
Thus step by step we are led back to the consciousness of Christ as the main source of 
reliable knowledge concerning God. Here we have the datum of a stable theology. 

At this point the constructive process really begins; and the careful student 
will enter upon this part of the volume with keen expectation and sympathetic 
interest. In the earlier part of the volume, Dr. Fairbairn sketches the course of 
thought pursued by the Nicean Fathers, and seeks, after the manner of the late 
Dr. Hatch, to point out how their formulation was purely metaphysical and deter- 
mined in form by Greek modes of thought. Perhaps he is not to be understood 
as maintaining ‘hat the ontological view of the Godhead characteristic of the Nicean 
symbol was not tuen, and is not now, as clear and near an approach to accuracy of 
statement as can be produced. But he rather seizes hold of the unique and emphatic 
revelations of Christ with respect to Himself and His relationship to the Father, 
as conveying to us a doctrine of the Godhead in which the ethical element is 
most manifestly implicated. Gu this Dr. Fairbairn is very explicit. 

“The point, then, from which our constructive endeavour must start is this—the deter- 
minative element in the consciousness of Christ is the filial. He directly and intuitively 
knew His own Sonship, and by its means He made known God’s Fatherhood. The two 
were correlative and mutually inclusive; the being of the Son involved the Father’s, and 
the Father was in character and quality as was the Son. The regulative element in His 
mind became the determinative idea in the Apostolic. The New Testament interpretation 
of Christ is in its ultimate analysis an interpretation of the Father in the terms of the 
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Son. In the mind of Jesus, Father and Son were conceived as forming a unity over 
against man. The relation the Father had to Him He had to no other: the relation He 
had to the Father no other person had. They two were so related that each was known 
only to the other, and could therefore only by and through the other be made known. 
. The unity was so real that to see the Son was to see the Father, to know the Father was 
to know the Son. Hence, while Jesus conceived Father and Son as distinct from each 
other, He also conceived them as having a common being and as sustainin$ common relations 
to man.”—Pp. 391-93. 

It will thus be scen that Dr. Fairbairn regards the consciousness of Christ as 
pointing unmistakably to a social unity in the Divine nature: it reveals to us the 
Godhead as something other than God. Whatever theological conceptions are 
formed by us, they must, to be legitimate, be formed on this basis. Apart from 
the ontological speculations of the Nicean Fathers, and unencumbered by Greek 
terms derived through Philo from Hellenic sources, it is possible to state the 
revealed facts of the Godhead in a form immediately suggested by the utterances 
of Christ Himself. What Christ meant by “Son” and “ Father,” and by their 
relation the one to the other and of both, as one, to mankind, is strongly expressed 
thus :— 

“In their mutual relations they were distinct, but in their common relations they 
were a unity ; and in what was mutual there was nothing that involved disruption or 
division in what was common. The relations were not voluntary, but necessary ; the 
distinction not matter of choice, but of nature or essence. It is true that in order to 
the being of a Son there must be a Father, but it is no less true that in order to the 
being of a Father there must be a Son. Fatherhood is no older than Sonship, the one 
is only as the other is; in other words, if Fatherhood is of the essence of Deity, Sonship 
must be the same. And to Christ God does not become Father—He is Father just as He 
is God ; and He Himself does not become Son—He is Son, and were He not Son He would 
not be.”—P. 393. 

While, then, our author does not attempt a “ scholastic or scientific construction 
of the doctrine ” of the Gédhead, which, however, he thinks not a difficult thing to 
do, he does, we see, present, in clear and strong language, “ the source, significance, 
and bearings of those essential ideas which every doctrine of the Godhead has aimed 
at expressing.” His justification for the course here adopted lies in the fact that the 
conception of the Godhead is “ peculiarly and specifically a conception of revealed 
religion, so that when it is articulated into a doctrine, it ought to be stated as nearly 
as possible in the terms and according to the spirit of the revelation” (p. 399). 
Dr. Fairbairn emphasizes the distinction which theologians have often made, that a 
unity and a simplicity are not the same, but opposites. Herein, I would observe, lies 
the secrct of the difference between those: who maintain the doctrine known as the 
Trinity, and those who do not. Philosophy would affirm of an infinite unity that is 
the source of all created being a nature of which that may be true, which, .as applied 
to a finite creature, could not be true. The Eternal, Infinite One must contain within 
Himself distinction and difference. Pure Being, of which no predication is possible 
—Infinite Simplicity—is a barren idea, and it is the crux of Transcendentalism to show 
how it can ever differentiate anything from itself. Modern believers in the Trinity, 
&s it is set forth in the consciousness of Christ, have no hesitation in appealing to 
philosophy, if need be, as not being opposed to this revealed doctrine, though it could 
not have originated it. It may be a question with some, as it was with Augustine, 
whether the term “ Person” is, because of its popular connotation, the fittest to 
indicate what is intended; but Dr. Fairbairn thinks it “may be an excellent name 
for those immanent distinctions we know as Father, Son, and Spirit, who together 
constitute the unity of God” (p. 400). 
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Froin the position thus obtained Dr. Fairbairn proceeds toa very interesting and 
original consideration of the conception of the Godhead in its relation to the Deity 
of Natural Theology and the Deity of Constructive Theology. Here emerge his 
views on Sovereignty and Paternity, Sin and Atonement. 

In the working out of the views thus imperfectly sketched, many questions are 
raised on which difference of judgment will be entertained by many who agree with 
Dr. Fairbairn in his deduction of the Deity of Christ from the “Consciousness of 
Christ.” It may be thought that in his intense fervour and, at times, vehemence of 
style, he magnifies some points to the relative neglect or partial consideration of 
others which, if brought into fuller proportions, would modify conclusions aimed at. 
It may be questioned whether he is right in ascribing the forensic element in 
Theology so utterly to the influence of Tertullian. If it is not found in the Epistles 
to the Romans and Galatians, some of the ablest of modern and ancient exegetes 
have been wofully mistaken. It is hard to see how Tertullian, legal as his education 
had been, could have grafted on to Theology an element quite alien to the New 
Testament. Many will not be able to follow Dr. Fairbairn in his contention that 
“Jaw” and the argument in the Epistle to the Romans do not involve any forensic 
idea. Such terms as dixalwya, éavrois dow viuos, Vrodixds, xardxpyua, wOs xpwet 6 Ocds 
tiv xécpor, are certainly consonant with that idea. Dr. Fairbairn’s representation of 
Atonement (pp. 482-83) differs not in reality from the subjective view which has been 
80 familiar to theologians for many a year. It seems to me to be inadequate to the 
language of the New Testament. It is a point in this question whether Fatherhood 
in the Infinite One does not so run up into sovereignty as to involve a relation to the 
totality of moral creatures in the universe, implying an element of “law” which 
cannot in the same degree or form be true of a human parent whose sovereignty 
touches only a tiny fragment of the whole, and is itself conditioned by laws outside 
itself. The whole subject of Atonement is too scantily treated in proportion to its 
importance. But one is reluctant to raise contentions where so much, especially on the 
Person of Christ, is satisfying. A more important work on theology has not issued 
from the press for many a year, and, quite apart from sectional schools of thought, 
and regarded as the outgrowth of arichly furnished mind that revels in sturdy 
thought, it deserves to be welcomed by all as a most valuable contribution to our 
high-class literature. It certainly will do much to help on the time when we shall 
have a theology set forth in a form and with a precision of thought and richness of 
material that shall more worthily embody the results of near two thousand years of 
Christian endeavour. Cuartrs CHapman, M.A., LL.D. 


THE RECORDS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT ACCORDING TO THE 
CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER OF THEIR ORIGIN (Der Letterkunde des 
Ouden Verbonds naar de Tijdsorde van haar Ontstaan). By Dr. G. WILDEBOER, 
Professor at Groningen. Groningen: Wolters, 1893. 

T HAVE a special call to notice this volume in England, because the plan on which 

it is constructed is substantially my own. The same idea which occurred to 

Professor Wildeboer when he sat down to prepare this volume visited my own 

mind in 1875. I am most glad that he has been enabled to realize his conception 

of the sort of book which clergymen and students need to-day, but before giving 
further information respecting his work, I ask permission to quote a few lines 
respecting my own plan from the Introduction to my Origin of the Psalter. 

Speaking of certain contributions on Old Testament subjects to the Encyclopedia 

Britannica, I remarked on p. xviii. that they “ grew out of the plan, formed about 

1875, of a historical sketch of the growth of the Old Testament literature from the 
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advanced, and yet not extreme, point of view which I had adopted.” ‘Of course,” 
I added, “disputable points would have been mentioned, and some documents 
would have been referred to in different chapters; of the partly provisional 
character of such a sketch I was well aware. The task was too great for me, 
and it has since been accomplished on a larger scale than I thought of by that 
honoured veteran, Reuss.” Whether I shall have time and strength to resume 
the work, I know not. It will soon be twenty years since I began to write this 
book, and even if I had had the age and capacity of Kuenen, a book written between 
1875 and 1880 would have had to be largely recast before the year (which may we 
all live to see!) 1900. Meantime it is most gratifying to find that in the land of 
Kuenen, and in the moderate-orthodox University of Groningen, the idea of 
expounding the best provisional results of Old Testament criticism upon a 
chronological plan has been seen to be the most appropriate to the wants of 
students. For really, really, my dear English friends, “irresponsible reviewers,” 
and others, it is quite too late in the day to talk as if there were not a large body 
of critical ‘‘ results.” This should be no longer a question of “ taking a side” for 
or against ‘‘German criticism”; the battle is, historically speaking, won, and all 
that you have to do is to put aside prejudice, and proceed to the study of Old 
Testament criticism, just as you would proceed to the study of any branch of 
knowledge of which you are to a large extcnt ignorant. And, thankful as one 
must be to Dr. Driver for having accomplished a work which in scholarship 
satisfies a German standard, one may be equally grateful to Dr. Wildeboer for 
having superadded to the accurate statement of generally intelligible facts a 
sufficiently full exhibition of the historical continuity of the literary movement in 
Israel. 

The author is well aware of the difficulty of his task, and I am not confident 
that he will secure many drawing-room readers. He has not given us a connected 
narrative, but a series of twenty-seven paragraphs, in which the contents of the 
Old Testament are considered in the light of the age to which the several documents 
belong, according to ‘most investigators of the subject.” But by far the greater 
part of the volume is occupied with the notes to the paragraphs, in which the 
views of living and recently deceased workers are fairly set forth and temverately 
criticized. Among these workers it is not needless to say that Englishmen find 
an honourable place. These notes deserve high recognition. In them the author 
takes the reader into his confidence, and tells him what impression some of the 
best modern books on the subject have made upon him. And yet there is no 
superfiuity of mere erudition. We are introduced in general to the old problenis 
of criticism in their present form. Nor must I omit to mention the useful though 
brief Introduction. I cannot, indeed, agree with all its statements. I doubt 
whether the “ cherubim” of Gen. iii. 24 can be identified with those of Ezekiel, 
nor am I sure of the identification of one or both with “‘ the kirwbu of the Assyrians 
and Babylonians”; the question is more difficult than was formerly supposed. 
And when we are referred to Zimmern’s essay on the Tell el-Amarna tablets, 
where it is suggested that the khabiri may be the Hebrews, we take notice that 
the date of this essay is 1891, and that other eminent scholars have, on good 
grounds, rejected this tempting identification. I am afraid, too, that the remarks 
offered (p. 5) on the historical character of the accounts of the patriarchs in Genesis 
will disappoint many students. It is, no doubt, quite correct to say that a passage - 
of late date may possibly embody an early and trustworthy tradition. But how 
are we to set to work to ascertain whether it does? The author refers to Kittel’s 
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Geschichte der Hebricr (1888-1892), as based on a cautious and honest criticism 
of the sources; but we seem to want a guide who can be, not only cautious, but 
also upon occasion courageous, and this guide we shall hardly find in Kittel. Let 
me add, however, that Dr. Wildeboer’s fourth paragraph, taken together with the 
notes, supplies valuable preliminary information, which, though gently conveyed, 
is not deficient in critical veracity. 


Perhaps it may help the reader to judge of the results of the book if I append 
the titles of the several paragraphs. ‘1. Fragments from the period of Israel’s 
wanderings and of the settlement in Canaan. 2. Literary productions of the period 
of the Judges. 3. Literary products of the age of David and Solomon. 4. The 
material of the oldest historical writing before it received a fixed form; (a) the 
popular narratives. 5. The same; (0) the first foundations of Israelitish historio- 
graphy. 6. Relics of the oldest historical writing. 7. The oldest codification 
of Israelitish laws. The Book of the Covenant and other contemporary legal 
definitions. 8. The oldest extant writings of the prophets; Isa. xv., xvi., Amos, and 
Hosea. 9. The pre-Deuteronomic elements in the Hexateuch and the other narrative 
books of the Old Testament. 10. Micah and Isaiah. 11. The second codification 
of Israelitish law; Deuteronomy. 12. Zephaniah and Nahum. 13. Jeremiah and 
Habakkuk. 14. The Deuteronomic historiography. Deuteronomic elements in the 
Hexateuch and the composition of Judges—Samuel—Kings. 15. Ezekiel. 16. Poetical 
passages from the period before the Exile. 17. The Second Isaiah and some other 
prophecies of his time. 18. Haggai and Zechariah. 19. Lamentations and Obadiah. 
20. The priestly Tora and the composition of the Hexateuch. 21. Malachi, Jonah, 
and Ruth. . 22. Three eschatological works: Joel, Isa. xxiv.-xxvii., and Zech. 
ix.-xiv. 23. Proverbs and Job. 24. The Psalter. 25. The priestly historiography ; 
Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah. 26. Ecclesiastes and the Song of Songs. 27. Daniel 
and Esther.” 


The reader will kindly remember that Dr. Wildeboer is not only, if one may 
venture to say so, a devout man, but wishes to preserve that historical continuity 
with the past of Christianity which Kuenen, rightly or wrongly, seemed to under- 
value. And yet this devout, this orthodox scholar is a complete convert to the 
newer criticism, of which the most adequate representative is Kuenen himself. 
Whether he ever attended Kuenen’s lectures I do not know, but we are assured on 
the best authority that not a few of those who were, critically, pupils of Kuenen still 
retained an ineffaceable stamp of orthodox theology. Why, then, should our orthodox 
theologians be so suspicious of criticism, and why should some of our critics be so 
extremely anxious to cut down results, and leave questions open? Certainly, if 
Dr. Wildeboer is a fair specimen, the younger Dutch critics do not at all see the 
necessity of this; he is less open to criticism on this head than Dr. Driver, and yet 
not less churchly in his sympathies. The only portion of his work which strikes 
me as conveying a decidedly wrong view of the most generally received results is 
that which relates to J ob. On this book, the author forgets to say that very few 
critics indeed still accept ;the speeches of Elihu as a part of the original work ; the refer- 
ence to Merx (who is against ‘‘ Elihu”), on p. 441, seems liable to be misunderstood. 
And in criticizing my own views on Job, he is evidently unaware that since 1887 I 
have been led, not indeed to retract, but to modify them, and that the work published 
in that year must therefore be taken together with the review of Hoffmann’s Iliob in 
Professor Salmond’s Critical Review, May, 1891, and that of Driver’s Introduction, 
Part III., Expositor, April, 1892 (Part I. of this review is elsewhere referred to by the 
author). On the other hand there is very much to praise. The learned author enables" 
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students to realize quite sufficiently the strength of the most advanced critical 
positions, so far at least as this is possible without linguistic discussions, On the date 
of Job and Proverbs he goes with the boldest and (as I at least think) the safest critics; 


‘ and, though he accepts a part of the Psalms in Book I. as pre-Exilic, itis on grounds 


the provisional justification of which I can myself heartily admit. His treatment of 
Chronicles, too, deserves to be specially mentioned. He distinctly states that its 
historical trustworthiness (in the modern sense of the word) cannot be maintained. 
But he is also perfectly willing to consider in each case whether the statement of the 
Chronicler may not contain a kernel of historical fact. Such kernels he finds in the 
statements respecting the captivity of Manasseh (2 Chron. xxxiii. 11-17) and the 
invasion of Judah by Zerah the Cushite (2 Chron. xiv. 8, &c.). In the latter case, 
one can without much hesitation agree with him; Winckler has, indeed, made it 
probable that for ~wWID we should read ‘WD, and finds a reference to a raid of a 
Chaldean chieftain (we can surely adopt this, without following him in his view of 
vAP=—WP, i.e., South Babylonia, in Isa. xviii.1). But in the former case, I think that 
Kittel is more critical in still admitting a doubt whether Manasseh was really carried 
captive (by Assurbanipal) to Nineveh. So far as one can gather anything from the 
Hebrew sources, Manasseh was a strong partisan of Assyrian religious rites, and this 
seems to imply that he was politically a friend of Assyria. But, of course, he may 
have been forced into rebellion by pressure from without. The point cannot be 
decided, but even apart from this a critical study of the Chronicles enables us to use 
the book on rare occasions as a subsidiary source of information. 

The most valuable part of the book, however, is doubtless the treatment of the 
Hexateuch. Like Dr. Oort, the author has been specially attracted by the contents 
as well as the form of the legislation, and the results of his investigations will, we 
may hope, see the light some day in a much fuller form. On the questionsof higher 
criticism he is, of course, much less full than Dr. Driver; but as an introduction to 
the subject, the paragraphs relating to them may be recommended from their lucidity 
and from their being introduced in their due chronological place. Dr. Wildeboer 
like most critics, recognizes J', J*, and J*, nor will all the ridicule of well-meaning 
but unqualified reviewers be likely to move him. In discussing the time when the 
Flood-stories became known to the Israelites he should, however, have taken some 
notice of the Tell el-Amarna discovery. It may yet become possible to hold that a 
Flood-story may have been known in Israel before the time of Ahaz. This will be 
advantageous for conservative criticism, though it will only, perhaps, make the 
critical question more complicated, and certainly cannot overthrow the other argu- 
ments for holding that in the eighth and seventh centuries the people of Judah came 
under the more direct. influence of Assyria. Altogether, the thanks of English 
teachers and students are due to Dr. Wildeboer for his valuable work, which 
occupies a place by itself among aids to study. T. K. Cueyye, M.A. 


THE CREED OR A PHILOSOPHY. By the Rev. T. Mozzxy, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Oriel. , Messrs. Longmans, London. 
THoseE who know Mr. Mozley’s previous writings know pretty well what to expect 
in the present volume. Ever since he published his first collection of Reminiscences, 
viz., Reminiscences chiefly of Oriel College and the Oxford Movement (Longmans, 
1882), he has taken the English public into his confidence respecting the matter 
which forms the chief subject of discussion in this his latest and possibly last 
work. He told us then (vol. ii., p. 346) that more than fifty years before that date 
the difficulties of a friend respecting the Personality of the Holy Spirit resulted in 
fixing in his own mind a deep disquiet, 
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**which remained, and indeed still remains, all the more because I have never s¢ viously 
addressed myself to its removal. . . . I ask with all humbleness where the idea of Threeness 
is expressed in the New Testament with a doctrinal sense and force. Where is the Triune 
God held up to be worshipped, loved, and obeyed? Where is He preached and proclaimed in 
that threefold character? We read, ‘God is one’; as, too, ‘I and the Father are one’; 
but nowhere do we read that Three are one, unless it be in a text long since known to be 
interpolated. . . . To me the whole matter is most painful and perplexing, and I should not 
even speak as I now do, did not I feel on the threshold of the grave, soon to appear before 
the Throne of all truth.” —Jbid. pp. 347, 348. 

The feeling of being on the threshold of the grave is still stronger now; and no 
one, however much he may dislike and deplore the contents of the volume before us, 
can doubt the earnestness and sincerity of the writer. Every one who reads it should 
begin with the interesting and pathetic preface, in which he very briefly recapitulates 
some of the main facts of his remarkable life. He tells us among other things 
that he 

** was puzzling over the Anglican dogma of the Trinity—mind, reader, not the Nicene, not 
the Athanasian, not the Catholic dogma, but the Anglican—when Wellington and Bonaparte 
were standing face to face at Waterloo ” (p. vii.). 

In the earlier book Mr. Mozley seems to prefer the Apostles’ Creed and the 
Nicene Creed to the Athanasian. He can say both of them “with all his heart 
and mind.” Here he seems to prefer the Nicene and the Athanasian to the Apostles’ 
Creed. He tells his readers almost at the outset (p. 48) that he is “‘ not much of a 
theologian,” and that he does ‘‘ not even know what English man is, or has been for 
some centuries.” He writes “chiefly for those who are not theologians, and know 
that they are not, but bearing in mind those who believe themselves to be theolo- 
gians.”” And he quotes with approbation the answer of a particularly clever, well- 
instructed, and religious school teacher, who, when asked by him what she 
understood by the words “ of the same substance with the Father,” replied, “I never 
think about it, sir.” This leads him on to the remark that it “is quite possible, 
indeed easy, not to say a downright necessity, to accept creeds, or other theological 
expressions, in simple loyalty, and bestow no further thought upon them” (p. 56). 
In this statement one would like to have “further thought” explained. It seems 
to imply that some thought has preceded. The Christian who acts in this way may 
be supposed to have bestowed some consideration upon the truths which he professes 
to believe : and with regard to some of them he will find that he cas do no more 
than accept certain theological expressions in simple loyalty without hope of being 
able to understand or explain them. The subtlest theologian cannot distinguish 
between “ generation,” which is used of the Son, and “ procession,” which is used 
of the Spirit; and yet it is only loyal to abide by the prescribed language. It would 
be rash and disloyal to use “ generation ” of the Spirit. 

But Mr. Mozley goes a great deal farther than advising plain folk to be content 
with using sanctioned forms of words and bestowing no further thought upon them: 
he thinks that a great many of the forms of words which have been sanctioned in 
the West, and especially in the Anglican Church, are very objectionable; and he 
would like to make a clean sweep of a variety of expressions in the Prayer Book, 
and in multitudes of our hymns. He has kept his repugnance to them in check, 
at least as regards public expression of it, for a long time; but now he fcels 
constrained to speak out. 


“The pace of the day has little regard for tender consciences, and tramples upon 
scruples. It will not admit of delay, and it accepts silence as consent. Nothing has 
struck me so much during the last sixty years as the utter self-abandonment with which 
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men with some pretence to theological acumen allow themselves to be carried away, as in 
a torrent, by men of no pretence whatever. The rush wins the day” (p. 173). 


There is plenty of truth in that remark, and it holds good of other subjects besides 


_ theology. But in the sphere of theology Mr. Mozley is conscious of a distinct 


call to make a stand against the torrent of expressions now in common use in 
the Anglican Church; expressions which (according to his view) are neither 
Scriptural, nor primitive, nor on any reasonable grounds admissible: and he 
formulates his corpus delicti thus :— 


**T object to the expression and the notion of a ‘Triune God’; to such expressions 
as three in one and one in three; to the use of the singular pronoun in referring to the 
Father, the Son, and the Spirit; to the summing up of the three Persons with the words 
‘one God’; to the phrase ‘God the Son,’ and to all expressions favouring the opinion that 
the Son and the Spirit are nothing more than Divine aspects, procedures, and offices ; to 
the title of God given to Jesus Christ in such a way as to imply that it was God Almighty 
who was born of the Virgin Mary ai.c nursed and taught by her, and that it was He 
who walked about the Holy Land with the disciples, who ate, drank, and slept, who was 
struck in the face and spit upon, who was crucified,.dead, and buried; to all gratuitous 
intrusion into the manner and form of the Divine existence, and into the unfathomable 
and inscrutable eternity supposed to have preceded creation. All these expressions I must 
regard as unwarranted additions to the teaching of the Scriptures, of the early fathers, of 
the early councils and creeds, and as offences placed in the way of those little ones whom 
Christ came to seve. I must regard them as heresies and sins against the Holy Ghost. So 
shall I regard them as long as this hand can hold a pen or this tongue make an intelligible 
utterance—to my last breath, my last moment of consciousness” (pp. 174, 175). 


That is plain and very severe speaking; but a great deal depends upon 
“ gratuitous intrusion” and “‘ wnwarranted additions.” How are we to determine 
the meaning of these epithets? The use of them seems to imply that there are 
intrusions which are not gratuitous, and additions which are warranted. But who is 
to be the judge when a whole Church is supposed to have gone wrong? For it is 
not merely hymns from the collections most commonly used in our Churches that 
are condemned—hymns by Heber, C. Wesley, Neale, Keble, Newman, Hort, &.— 
but portions of the Book of Common Prayer. Is it not reasonable to believe that 
there has here been no “ rush ” or ill-advised haste, but that the mind of the Church 
has found its natural and legitimate expression in the language used? It is difficult 
to believe that the large number of devout, gifted, and learned persons whom the 
Church of England has produced have all been in error or indifferent, while it has 
been reserved for one distinguished writer to set all other Christians right respecting 
these points. Mr. Mozley specially objects to the expression “‘ God the Son.” 

‘** Because the Bible says He is the Son of God, are we, therefore, to add that He is 
Himself God indeed? and not only God in such sense as may be necessarily implied in Son- 
ship, but even God the Son, a title which neither the Father, nor the Son, nor the Holy 
Spirit has given Him?” (pp. 221, 223). 

Many will not hesitate to answer these questions in the affirmative. The 
conclusion to which the whole of the Fourth Gospel leads up is the enthusiastic 
conviction expressed by the sceptical Apostle, “‘ My Lord and my God!” And if it 
be right to offer prayer, praise, and adoration to the Son, then the expression “ God 
the Son ” is at once justified. 

That a man should follow the dictates of his conscience is a satisfaction to all 
earnest people, and as a book written in tl.s spirit we can all of us welcome Mr. 
Mozley’s last volume. But from other points of view its appearance may be deeply 
regretted. It will pain and shock some; it will perplex others; and it will help few 
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or none. The incomprehensible mysteries of the Godhead cannot be more than very 

partially expressed in human language ; and a generous freedom must be allowed to 

the attempts to put into words, sometimes this side, and sometimes that, of the 

Truth. It is probable that the words which Mr. Mozley dislikes are not free from 

difficulty, and yet are nearer to the truth than his criticisms of them. As he himself 

has taught us, it “is quite possible, indeed easy, not to say a downright necessity, to 

accept creeds or other theological expressions, in perfect loyalty,” without attempting 

to tie down their meaning by strictly logical definitions. Definite creeds are 

necessary to preserve the truth from being lost in a haze of uncertainty and error. 

But there is a point beyond which all that is gained in definiteness is so much lost of 

truth. The place where this point is to be found will always be open to discussion, 

and no one need dispute Mr. Mozley’s right to find it where he pleases, nor yet his 

right to find it sometimes in one place and sometimes in another. But we may 

dispute his right to condemn as “heretical” expressions which have been approved 

and found helpful by minds of the most varied type, as regards both piety and 

intellectual power, because they seem to him to be too explicit, and thereby to limit 

and impede better conceptions of the truth. A rough map or plan is a real help 
towards realizing the possible meaning of a very obscure description, although in 

some cases it may prevent a still better interpretation from being realized. The 
rough and imperfect outlines by means of which Christians try to realize the 
mysteries of the Godhead need not be condemned as “sins against the Holy Ghost” 

by those who doubt their accuracy, and find that to themselves such definiteness is 
not helpful. One who could lately repeat the Apostles’ Creed without hesitation, and 
even now seems on the whole to accept the Nicene, ought not to be severe upon 
those who can bear to have the statements of these symbols expressed, and perhaps 
enlarged, in the less strict and more popular language of common prayers and 
hymns. 

In the whole volume there is, perhaps, no more interesting chapter than the 
thirty-third, in which the writer describes how he received what he believes to have 
been “ nothing short of a miraculous intimation to me to persevere in my present 
efforts to induce the Church of England to restore its creed, its teaching, and its 
worship to better accordance with Scripture and to the Nicene Creed” (p.290). The 
narrative somewhat reminds one of the passage in the autobiography of Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury, in which he tells us how he prayed earnestly for a sign as to whether 
he was to publish the book in which he advocates Deism as the true and adequate 
religion, and how he received (as he himself was convinced) an approving sign direct 
from heaven. This chapter, whatever view be taken of the supposed intimation, 
places beyond all doubt what was not doubtful before—the sincerity of the writor’s 
motives. ; 

There are digressions in the book, ¢.g., about Aosta, which will be read with 
pleasure; and there are some shrewd remarks here and there about the Roman 
Church, which the author was once very near joining. There is also one statement 
which would indeed be interésting if it could be shown to be true. ‘ Virgil was 
well acquainted with the Septuagint, and it is possible he may have had in his mind 
the verb [to be], with the texts in which it occurs [e.g., Exod. iii. 14; Ps. xc. 2; Isa. 
xliii. 10] in several passages of remarkable force: ‘Sum pius Aeneas,’ ‘ Troja fuit,’ 
* His ego nec metas rerum, nec tempora pono; imperium sine fine dedi’” (pp. 27, 
28). More than this seems to be needed in order to establish the hypothesis. 

ALFRED PLUMMER. 
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LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 
BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue INTERPRETATION OF NATURE. By 

_ NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE SHALER, Pro- 
fessor of Geology in Harvard Univer- 
sity. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 1893, pp. 304. 


This neat little treatise contains the 
course of lectures on the Winkley founda- 
tion, delivered in Andover Theological 
Seminary in 1891. The lectures are seven 
in number. They are well written and 
are very suggestive. A spirit of warm 
sympathy with nature runs through them. 
Considerable insight into the processes and 
problems of nature is shown by the au- 
thor, but it can scarcely be said that the 
same insight is exhibited on the theologi- 
cal side. Still every effort to bring about 
a better understanding between the scien- 
tific and theological views of nature is to 
be cordially welcomed. It may be ques- 
tioned, however, whether the demand 
which our author makes to have the dis- 
tinction between the natural and super- 
natural views of nature set aside in order 
to a better understanding between science 
and theology is a legitimate demand. 
Nor is it clear that such a demand is even 
necessary, for it does not follow that, be- 
cause the natural and supernatural views 
are distinct, they are inherently antagonis- 
tic to or exclusive of each other. 

The first lecture deals with the topic, 
**The Appreciation of Nature.’’ The dis- 
cussion is partly historical and partly ex- 
pository. The author seeks to show that 
men and their ancestors, brute and hu- 
man, seem to be prompted by an instinc- 
tive curiosity to interpret nature. He 
sketches the development of this ten- 
dency. In doing so he gives a large place 
to the part which the Greek mind played 
in it. He shows how the scientific and 
theological methods appear allalong. At 
first, in very early times, the two were to- 

ether. Then anthropomorphic polythe- 
sm, which gradually became philosophi- 
cal monotheism, sought to interpret na- 
ture. In later stages, when Greek culture 
appeared, rational or scientific rather than 
theological or religious interpretations of 
nature -were given. At the present day 
our author thinks that the two views are 
drawing nearer each other by means of 
mutual concessions. Modern science, he 
thinks, is more and more disposed to ac- 
cept the theistic view of nature, and mod- 
ern theology is receding from extreme su- 
pernaturalism. He concludes by saying : 
** The primary condition of this union will 
be the abandonment of the existing con- 
ception that there are two distinct realms 
accessible to man, the natural and the su- 
pernatural, and the replacement of this 


view by the idea that the universe is one 
great field through which the spirit of 
man is to range with ever-increasing free- 
dom”’ (pp. 48, 49). 

The second lecture deals with the great 
principle of continuity in nature, as it ap- 
pears in connection with the law of physi- 
cal causation. The facts of nature are 
viewed in relation to this principle, the re- 
sult being that certain ‘‘ critical points,’’ 
or crises in the course of nature, which 
emerge suddenly upon the scene, and 
which mere continuity is not competent to 
explain, come into view. These “‘ critical 
points” are illustrated at length by exam- 
ples from the inorganic and organic king- 
doms in nature, and from human conduct 
in its various aspects. Some exceedingly 
important things are brought out in regard 
to the organic kingdom. We would espe- 
cially note the manner in which, in the 
realm of biology, there arises an apparent 
conflict of inheritances which leads to cer- 
tain sudilen changes in the equilibrium of 
organisins that result in a sudden break in 
the continuity and the production of vari- 
eties. Thus in nature throughout me- 
chanical continuity does not rule, but na- 
ture is subject to frequent revolutionary 
changes. This really constitutes the in- 
troduction of a rational factor into nature, 
and our author says that “he finds this 
conception of nature more satisfying than 
the purely mechanical view of nature, 
which is so commonly held by his brethren 
in science.” We thank our author for 
this statement, for if it can be shown that 
this rational element works in an order! 
way, and on a larger scale than mechani- 
cal continuity, materialistic conceptions of 
nature are rendered impossible. If, again, 
that rational factor implies personal intel- 
ligence as its ground, pantheism is surely 
refuted. 

In the third lecture the place of organic 
life in nature is discussed. The discussion 
assumes that the evolutionary hypothesis 
is the true philosophy of nature, and our 
author proceeds to deal with some phases 
of organic life and its place in nature from 
that standpoint. Here the idea of con- 
tinuity seems to be insisted on with more- 
earnestness than in the previos lecture. 
Even the life of man is looked upon as but 
the crowning result of ‘‘ an orderly succes- 
sion which reaches away back to incon- 
ceivably remote ages,’’ which leaps over 
the chasm between man and the brute, or 
ignores the chasm altogether, and which 
even makes the bold effort to pass the 
great gulf which is fixed between the vital 
and non-vital realms. In harmony with 
this view the relatively small area of exist-. 
ence occupied by living things in space and 
time is dwelt upon. ‘Toward the close of 
the lecture our author reverts again to the 
two contending methods which seek to in- 
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terpret nature, and with increasing bold- 
ness announces the view that the older the- 
ological interpretation of nature, which as- 
serts the reality of the supernatural and 
uses the imagination (as our author thinks), 
must give place to the modern scientific or 
rational view, which rests on observation, 
and which will harmonize contending par- 
ties. Yet more than once our author 
seems Virtually to give up his case, so far 
as his denial of the supernatural is con- 
cerned. Thus when he (p. 138) is inclined 
to regard matter as a mode of energy and 


not a mass of atoms ; and when he (p. 140). 


admits that the more recent modern views 
of nature will allow the exceptional to 
happen under the control of. natural law, 
he virtually admits what carries with it 
the germ of the supernatural in relation 
to nature, 

‘*The March of the Generations’ is the 
title of the fourth lecture. In it the prog- 
ress of organic development, according to 
our author’s idea, is sketched. The first 
step consists in the organization of indi- 
viduals capable of gathering up experience 
and building it into a form which can be 
transmitted to its successors. The next 
step consists in effecting this transmission, 
after which the individual passes away. 
In the succeeding stage of development 
we find several generations gathered into 
groups of like forms which we call species, 
and which for a time remain stable. In 
the final stage, some change effected by 
selection or other influences reconstructs 
the species, so that new ones are gradually 
formed. Man stands at the head of the 
process as the single case which has been 
a ‘‘ transcendent success.’’ Yet man’s su- 
periority lies chiefly in his psychic devel- 
opment and notin his physical. Vast eras 
of time are needed for this development to 
take place, and in view of this the produc- 
tion of man may be regarded as a unique 
and sudden advance in ‘*‘ the march of the 
generations.’’ In this lecture it will be 
seen that continuity rules throughout, and 
man, though a relatively sudden product, 
is nevertheless an evolutionary product on 
both his physical and psychical sides 
through many thousands of generations. 

The fifth lecture deals with what is called 
‘‘The Bond of the Generations,”’ and in it 
our author seeks to present an adequate 
theory of ‘‘ generational succession’ in the 
organic realm of nature. That theory 
finds the bond of the generations to be 
‘*sympathy.’’ Here the ‘‘ husbanding hab- 
it’’ of certain animals, and the ‘‘ caretaking 
motive’? among men are dwelt upon in 
support of the theory, and many interest- 
ing things are set forth. The sixth lecture 
continues the same subject, and seeks to 
ie ‘* The Natural Histcry of Sympathy.” 

ere a feeble attempt is made to explain 
some of the facts of morality and religion. 
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The last lecture treats of ‘‘ The Immortal- 
ity of the Soul from the Point of View of 

atural Science.” In some respects this 
is one of the best lectures in the entire 
course. It is here shown by our author 
that undue weight is often given to the 
opinions of scientists regarding immortal- 
ity, and that some of the old arguments 
against this doctrine are regarded with dis- 
trust. Above all, our author concludes 
that “ the course of nature points in favor 
of a life beyond the body.’’ 

In concluding this imperfect notice of a 
most interesting and suggestive treatise, a 
few reflections are added by way of sum- 
mary. 

1. The general tone and spirit of the 
buok is good. It is calm, courteous, and 
kindly. It would be better for both sci- 
ence and religion if such a spirit were 
shown by both parties, even when opinions 
differed widely. 

2. The general position assumed in the 
early part of the work of the inadequacy 
of mere mechanical continuity to explain 
nature, and the need of a rational factor 
to afford adeyuate explanation is one of 
much importance. It is to be regretted 
that our author has not given it a larger 
place in his subsequent discussions. 

8. It would have aided the reader to ob- 
tain clearer views of the author’s opinions, 
if he had explained what he meant by the 
terms ‘‘ nature’’ and “‘ supernatural.’? He 
professes to deal with nature and its inter- 
pretation, and yet no explanation of that 
ambiguous term—nature—is given. We 
are left to gather it as we read. 

4. The naturalistic and evolutionary view 
of nature is the one taken throughout. 
Our author rejects the supernatural, and 
presents the development hypothesis as 
the philosophy of nature. hether he is 
a naturalistic or theistic evolutionist is not 
easy to gather, but we hope that he is noth- 
ing worse than the latter. 

Francis R, BEATTIE. 

Columbia, S. C. 


Syort History oF THE CHRISTIAN 
Cucrcu. By Jonn FLeErcHER Horst, 
D.D., LL.D. With maps. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1893. Cr. 8vo, pp. 
Xxxv., 672, $3. 


During the period 1884-90 Bishop Hurst 
published five small works covering the 
principal epochs of church history. These 
he has now revised, enlarged, and brought 
together intoone volume. He hasnot been 
> i to remove the disproportion of size of 
the various parts, since one third of the 
whole book is devoted to the Church in 
America, and considerably more than half 
of it is occupied with the history of the 
Church since 1558. One might regret that 
the whole book was not devoted to the 
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modern Church, for this is by far the most 
valuable part of it. The other part bears 
many evidences of being a compilation 
(too often not from the best works on the 


subject), while the latter part is based on 


independent study, a wide knowledge of 
the subject, its literature, and its.sources, 
making a valuable contribution to our his- 
torical literature. It suppliesa great want, 
and we cannot be too thankful to the au- 
thor for what he has given us, It contains 
a vast amount of information admirably 
arranged. It is written with great fair- 
ness. Generally the best thing possible is 
said about each sect. The author is, per- 
haps, too much inclined to take the claims 
and pretensions of each denomination at 
their face value. Very little criticism is 
offered on any of them, 

He tells in a very interesting way the 
story of the transplanting of the various 
types of Christianity to America, and has 
given a good picture of the religious life 
of the various colonies. The causes and 
the extent of intolerance in the colonies 
are well given. The intimate connection 
of the Church with education is pointed 


out. 

The growth of all the principal denomi- 
nations is well but briefly traced. The 
peculiar work and mission of each are sym- 
pathetically described. The great move- 
ments which have been larger than all the 
churches receive their appropriate treat- 
ment. At the head of each chapter is an 
excellent list of references to the sources 
and the best works on the subject. 

This last part of the book cannot be too 
highly commended. All who are interest- 
ed in the history of the modern Church, 
and more especially in that of the Church 
in America, will find the best single ac- 
count of it in this book. It is written in a 
spirited way, and the layman need not fear 
to attempt it, for there is not a dull page 
in it. 

The first half of the book, however, can- 
not be so unsparingly praised. It has the 
same sparkling clearness of style. Many 
of its chapters are excellent, but others take 
no account whatever of the best results 
that have been attained in the last few 
years. 

The author seems to assume, with most 
church historians, that the early Church 
was a model in piety and goodness, reach- 
ing, if not a perfect, at least a far higher 
standard than has since been attained. 
The hyperbolical language of the enthusi- 
astic account in the first chapters of the 
Acts is, if possible, exaggerated in his pic- 
ture of the life of the early Christians, But 
if the Acts and letters of the New Testa- 
ment are carefully read, it will be seen that 
the early Christians no more attained per- 
fection in conduct than the Christians of 
to-day. 
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It is claimed that after the events of the 
first Pentecost all Christians believed in 
the weer of the Gospel and were 
committed to the widest propagation of it. 
But if that be true, how account for the 
fact that Christianity had so hard a strug- 
gle to get out from among the Jews into 
the world? The first Gentile Christian 
congregation was not established till twelve 

ears after this. The apostles did not lead 
in the Christianization of the Gentiles. Im- 
mediately after Pentecost (ur was it before 
Pentecost ?) ‘‘ Orders of ministers and lay 
members were established for the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, the care of the needy, 
and the building-up of the body of believ- 
ers.’? One is simply overcome with aston- 
ishment at such language. It could be 
quite as successfully maintained that the 
Apostolic Church knew nothing of “dea- 
cons,”’ ‘‘ presbyters,’’ and “ bishops’’ as 
orders or officers. Peter is made to repre- 
sent the Jewish type of Christianity. But 
as early as 38, in his meeting with Cor- 
nelius, Peter had laid aside his Jewish nar- 
rowness. He did not go on with the work 
among the Gentiles because of the opposi- 
tion of the Jewish Christians. There is not 
a bit of evidence that the Council at Jeru- 
salem changed his views in the least. By 
mutual agreement, it is said, Paul labored 
in the West, Peter in the East. Let us 
know the source of this interesting in- 
formation. The dates assigned to the chief 
events in Paul’s life are made impossible 
by the investigations of Schuerer. The 
silence of the New Testament as to the 
labors of the apostles is said to be one of 
the marvels of the Scriptures. That is 
true if the common supposition is correct 
that the apostles possessed miraculous 
powers and were men of remarkable im- 
ao and great authority. It is no 
onger a marvel, however, if they were 
very ordinary men and played no great part 
in the propagation of Christianity ; much 
that is said about them and the scenes of 
their labors is based on worthless tradition, 
and should not be repeated. 

The chapter on Greek and Roman condi- 
tions is good, though it does not take into 
account the religious revival in heathenism 
in the second century, the religious char- - 
acter that philosophy had assumed and the 
good effects of the same. 

The baptismal formula is said from the 
very first to have been ‘‘in the name of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ;”’ why, 
then, is every reference to it in the Acts 
and the epistles coupled with the simple 
formula ‘‘ in the name of Jesus’’ ? 

A great many things might thus be sin- 
gled out and criticised. Mohammed is too 
harshly judged. Peter the Hermit is as- 
signed too large a part in bringing about 
the first crusade. The crusades are too 
meagrely treated. A good deal of mate- 
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rial that properly belongs to the Middle 
Ages is treated under the Reformation. 
The Reformation is presented in too bright 
colors. 

These are minor faultsin the book which 
could perhaps not be avoided. 

In the first chapter certain principles are 
laid down and statements made which 
ought not to be allowed to go unques- 


tioned. It is said that the Divine superin-. 


tendence and interposition have been very 
prominent in the history of the Church, 
and that it is the office uf the historian to 
trace this out and show when the divine 
force has controlled all human events. 
Such language is used that one is led to 
suppose that the history of the Church is 
largely miraculous. This is the common 
way of treating church history. Accord- 
ing to his creed, each author has held up 
this or that man as the chosen instrument 
of God raised up at the critical moment. 
But what about the critical times at which 
the right man did not appear? What was 
God doing then? Protestants can explain 
the appearance of Luther, Calvin, and 
others. They see God's hand in it all. 
But how explain the fact that after God 
had done so good a thing in raising up 
these great men, Heshould raise up or per- 
mit to be raised up such menas Loyola and 
others, who were so largely successful in 
destroying the work which His chosen ones 
had done? The man who attempts to ex- 
plain history by divine superintendence 
and interposition must presume to know a 
good deal about the councils of God if he 
attempts to explain this and all similar 
facts which are meaningless if his theory 
of history be correct. It may be a good 
devotional way of considering some events, 
but as a way of writing history it is utterly 
unscientific, and cannot be too severely con- 
demned. 

Growing out of this is the grave fault of 
either omitting or presenting in an apolo- 
getic way the dark chapters in the history 
of the Church ; as if the fact that they are 
a part of the history of the Church were 
an extenvation. 

It is said that ‘‘the Church has been 
saved from fatal error’’—merely a high- 
sounding phrase. Was it not a fatal error 
that the Church of the fourth century made 
salvation dependent on a 6 
creed, while the highest moral cbhuracter 
and the most upright life counted for noth- 
ing if their possessor rejected the creed? 
Was it nota fatal error that the Church 
taught that there must be uniformity of 
creed even though persecution is neces- 
sary to bring it about ? Was it not a fatal 
error that the Church made religion to con- 
sist in miracle or miracles performed on 
the mass of Christians by a caste of men 
supplied with miraculous powers? Was 
it not fatal to make the monkish life the 
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highest Christian ideal ; to make Christian- 
ity simply a magical way of fitting one 
for the next world instead of the best prin- 
ciples of daily life in this? Some of these 
errors were not temporary, but have held 
sway for centuries. If the Church has 
made nofatal errors, how explain the moral 
and religious bankruptcy of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries—the bitter schisms 
that are dividing Christians into hostile 
camps? If an ad hominem be allowed, 
why does the Methodist Church exist if 
the Church has made no fatal error? The 
Christian believes that God rules in his- 
tory. But the scientific historian should 
not make that the governing principle of 
his investigations and explanations; the 
historian who does so is on the same plane 
scientifically as the geologist who explains 
the presence of fossils in the rocks by de- 
claring that God created them there. The 
contempt of secular historians for Church 
historians is too often justified by the unsci- 
entific methods and principles of the latter. 
Bishop Hurst has given these principles 
great prominence in his first chapter, but 
fortunately has generally disregarded them, 
OLIVER J. THATCHER. 
Chicago University. 


THe Ancient Irish Cnurcu. By the 
Rev. Jonn Hearty, LL.D. London: 
Religious Tract Society, 1892. 12mo, 
pp. 192, $1.20. : 


At the present moment of crisis in the 
affairs of Ireland, anything that bears 
directly on the history and peculiar condi- 
tions of that perplexing island must prove 
attractive. Curious and thoughtful stu- 
dents of the strange movements of to-day 
in British politics and religious changes 
will hail with gladness any work that puts 
in short and clear form the old struggles 
which lie behind not afew of the most 
vexed questions and dark problems in Irish 
Church and State. We should cordially 
welcome any contribution to our knowl- 
edge that will throw light on the strange 
mingling of the political, the national, and 
the religious in that distracted island, so 
fair to the eye, so saddening to the heart. 
The story of the old Church of Ireland 
unites these features. Most truly is it 
said : “Strange as it may seem, the enmity 
between Protestants and Roman Catholics, 
which is still characteristic in some parts 
of the country, is historically connected 
with the bitterness of feeling which once 
existed between the Irish and the Romish 
Church.”’ 

Few departments of church history are 
so little known as this very Irish section. 
Yet are there but few more interesting, 
more instructive, more fuscinating, few 
more closely related to some of the most 
thrilling chapters of heroic missionary dar- 














ing, few furnish grander pictures of noble 
men and women. 

Here is a little work of scarce two hun- 
dred pages, published by the Religious 
Tract Society of London, and written by 
an Irish clergyman, placed at the historic 
centre of hoary and hallowed Kells, which 
happily supplies a want. It is a short, 
well-written history of the ‘‘ Ancient Irish 
Church.” 

Of course the work can be only a sketch , 
but the sketch is comprehensive, well-bal- 
anced, and excellently finished. The au- 
thor, a clergyman of the Episcopal Church 
in Ireland, has wisely used the great works 
of Todd, O’Curry, Rees, and Stokes, to- 
gether with older authorities. Some read- 
ers might not unnaturally desire to have 
had at least mentioned the views of those 
who claim that essential Presbyterianism 
marked Patrick and his institutions rather 
than diocesan episcopacy. It will not do 
to ignore quietly what has been said on 
these matters by the so-called Dissenters. 
Non-episcopal students need not fear to 
have the strongest search-lights thrown on 
the field of the earliest of Irish churches. 

But passing this point, it is right to 
speak of the real excellencies of a work 
which may be heartily commended. 

The story is told in a rapid series of his- 
torical sketches. St. Patrick is the first 
great figure ; he is thrown into clear relief, 
and around him, strikingly and attractively, 
his great work is set. Then follows Co- 
lumba, his sacred isle of Iona, that holy 
haunt of early Irish scholars. In connec- 
tion with these two great missionaries the 
author shows in an interesting way the 
close resemblance between the Eastern and 
the Irish churches. We meet next Co- 
lumbanus, the ascetics and anchorites, St. 
Bridget and the ‘‘holy women’’. of the 
early Church. In chapters 9 and 10 we 
have a clear and instructive account of the 
unique officers of the Celtic communities, 
the ‘‘ Coarb,’’ the ‘‘ Erenach,’’ the “ Anmc- 
hara,’’ or the “soul-friend ;’’ the relations 
of the Celtic churchmen and Augustine of 
England. Thus we are brought face to 
face with one of the most remarkable chap- 
ters in church history—the long and in- 
structive struggle between the Frish and 
all the Celtic churches on the one side, and 
the Romish Church on the other. Tere 
we reach the roots of the undying hatred 
felt by the Irish Celt for England and 
English ways. Everything purely Eng- 
lish links itself with the disturbance of 
“the old Irish ways and worship.” The 
differences between the church of the Celts 
and the church of the Italian were seven— 
independent government ; the Easter-tide ; 
the tonsure ; the ordinal ; the marriage of 
the clergy ; the public, rather than auricu- 
lar, confession ; and the native ritual and 


liturgy. But Henry of England and the 
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Pope of Rome made friends; the Celts 
were beaten, and England has been the 
loathing of the Celtic Irishman ever since. 
The well-told tale closes with the story of 
the Romanizing Archbishop of Armagh, 
the politic but not overpious Malachy the 
Great. The little book can be truly recom- 
mended Joun 8. MacIntosa. 
Philadelphia. 


Jesus CuHrist; Gop; Gop AND MAN. 
Conferences delivered at Nétre Dame, 
in Paris. By the Rev. Pére Lacor- 
DAIRE, of the Order of Friar-Preachers. 
Translated from the French, with the 
Author's permission, by a Tertiary of the 
same Order. Seventh Thousand. New 
York : Thomas Whittaker, 1892, 12mo, 
pp. x., 418. 


Fifty years ago two great pulpit orators 
of the Roman Catholic Church divided the 
applause of the Parisians—Jean Baptiste 
Henri Lacordaire and Gustave Francois 
Ravignan, his successor in the office of 

reacher in the cathedral of Nétre Dame. 

oth were listened to with rapt attention 
as they addressed the successive arch- 
bishops of the city and the immense audi- 
ences whom the fame of their eloquence 
drew again and again to the sacred edifice. 
Both were courtly in their address, both 
spoke so forcibly and so elegantly that it 
was quite as much the fashion of the cul- 
tured classes, irrespective of their faith or 
their infidelity, to go to hear them as to 
frequent the theatre or opera when some 
distinguished actor or singer was an- 
nounced on the bills. It was said that in 
closeness of reasoning, in the clear and 
forcible statement of his thoughts, as well 
as in the correctness of his taste, Ravignan 
was as much the superior of Lacordaire as 
the latter surpassed his rival in the popu- 
lar esteem in the brilliancy of his impas- 
sioned oratory and in the enthusiasm he 
was able to excite in his hearers. Both 
have been in their graves for a full gen- 
eration ; Ravignan, who was the older man 
by some six years, dying in 1858, and 
Lacordaire in 1861. It is an interesting 
circumstance that there should be a call 
for a reprint of some of Lacordaire’s dis- 
courses at this late date, and we could wish 
that some of his competitor's most effec- 
tive addresses were also republished, in 
order that the means might be afforded of 
comparing and passing upon their respec- 
tive merits. As it is, the three series of 
conferences contained in the present vol- 
ume may be heartily commended to the 
perusal of thoughtful readers as well de- 
serving their attention. They will find 
much to admire and little to offend. The 
ecclesiastical sentiments of the speaker are 
not made prominent save in one or two of 
the conferences; and if the Protestant 
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reader be likely to gain the impression that 
the great preacher’s arguments are less 
cogent than showy, he will at least be glad 
to be permitted to analyze the speeches at 
his leisure and to try to discover the secret 
of Lacordaire’s great success. 
Henry M. Barrp. 
University of New York. 


Dies Ire, the great dirge of Thomas de 
Celano, is the title of a little book by 
Melancthon Woolsey Stryker, the recent] 
inaugurated President of Hamilton Col- 
lege. (New York and Chicago: Revell, 
1892, 12mo, pp. 52, 80 cents.) One half 
of the book is devoted to an introductory 
account of the hymn and of some of its one 
hundred and fifty English versions. The 
Latin text and a literal prose rendering fol- 
low side by side. Three new poetical ren- 
derings are given: one, ‘‘ a close version, 
but in single rhymes ;”’ a second, “ another 
version in single rhyme, somewhat freer ;”’ 
and last, a translation ‘ preserving the 
structure of the Latin, in its triplet verses, 
trochaic measure, and dissyllabic rhymes.”’ 
These lines have often lent themselves to 
translations, but in the present case they 
have hampered the translator, and one is 
conscious of a halting step. Nevertheless 
the book is a welcome addition to hymno- 
logical collections. 





JULY MAGAZINES. 


fAlarPEer’s MaGazineE for July contains: “ Villa 
D'Este, at Tivoli,’ illustration for “Italian Gar- 
dens,” frontispiece; ‘‘ Italian Gardens,” Part L., 
Charles A. Platt ;* ‘“*French Canadians in New 
England,” Henry Loomis Nelson; ‘‘The Hand- 
some Humes” (a novel) Part II., William Black ; 
‘* Side Lights on the German Soldier,’ Poultney 
Bigelow ; ‘‘ Silence’? (a story), mei E. Wilkins ; 
ay a (a poem), Alice Brown ; *“* Three English 
Race Meetings,” Richard Harding Davis; “The 
Milky Way” (a m), Wallace Bruce ; “ Algerian 
Riders,” Colonel T. A. Dodge, U.S.A.; ‘* Horace 
Chase”’ (a novel), Part VII, Constance Fenimore 
Woolson ; ‘* Chicago’s Gentle Side,” Julian Ralph ; 
area Function of Slang,” Professor Brander Mat- 
thews. 


Tue contents of the July Century are: ‘ Por- 
trait of Sarah Siddons,” frontispiece ; ‘‘ Color in 
the Court of Honor at the Fair,’’ Royal Cortissoz ; 
“The White Islander,’ Part II., Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood ; “ The Galaxy,’’ Charles J. O'Malley ; 
**The Most Picturesque Place in the World,” J. 
and E. R. Pennell; ‘‘'Thomas Hardy,” Harriet 
Waters Preston ; “* The Official Defence of Russian 
Persecution : A Reply to ‘ A Voice for Russia,’”’ 
Joseph Jacobs ; ‘* Leaves from the Autobiography 
of Salvini,” Tommaso Salvini; *‘ In Granada: A 
Song of Exile,” Archibald Gordon; ‘ Balcony 
Stories : Anne Marie and Jeanne Marie. A Crip- 
pled Hope,” Grace King; ‘Sarah Siddons,” Ed- 
mund Gosse; ‘Sextains: A Certain Optimist. 
Beauty,”’ George Edgar Montgomery ; “* Old Ports- 
mouth Profiles," Thomas Bailey Aldrich; ‘ The 
Mocking-Bird,”’ Ednah Proctor Clarke; “ Bird 
Songs: Sea-bird and Land-bird,” Mary Hallock 
Foote ; ** The Intoxicated Ghost.’ Arlo Bates ; 
** Moonrise from the Cliff,” Dora Read Goodale ; 
“The Author of ‘ Gulliver,’ M. O. W. Oliphant ; 
* Bric-A-Brac: An Artist's Letters from Japan,” 
John La Farge; ‘‘ Dawn,” Frank Dempster Sher- 
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man ; ‘‘ Mental Medicine: The Treatment of Dis- 


ease by yy, + reel Allan McLane Hamilton ; 
** Famous Indians: Portraits of Some Indian 
Chiefs,” C. E. 8. Wood ; “* Benefits Forgot,’ VILL., 
Wolcott Balestier; ‘A Voice for the People of 
_ : A Reply to ‘A Voice for Russia,’ ’’ George 

ennan. 


ScrIBNER’s for July contains : ‘* At the Wheel,” 
frontispiece ; ‘* The Life of the Merchant Sailor,’ 
by W. Clark Russell ; ‘“ Personal Recollections of 
Two Visits to Gettysburg,’ by A. H. Nickerson ; 
“Fulfilled,” by Auna C, Brackett; ** Foreground 
and Vista at the Fair,” by W. Hamilton Gibson ; 
**Loneliness,”” by John Kendrick Bangs; ‘The 
Opinions of a Philosopher,” by Robert Grant ; 
“Arabian Nights Entertainments,” by W. E. 
Henley; “‘ Leisure,’? by Agnes Repplier ; ‘* Musical 
Societies of the United States and their Representa- 
tion at the World’s Fair,’ by George P. Upton ; 
“An Amateur Gamble,” by Anna Fuller; “A 
Night,” by M. L. van Vorst; “* Trout-fishing in the 
Traun,” by Henry van Dyke ; ‘‘ A Pagan’s Prayer,” 
by Bliss Carman; ‘‘ Aspects of Nature in the West 


hae the Note-book of a Naturalist,”’ by W. 


, Brooks ; *‘ The Copperhead,” by Harold Fred- 
eric; “The Prevention of Pauperism,”” by Oscar 
Craig ; *‘ The Point of View.” 


Liprincotr’s for July contains: ‘‘ The Trouble- 
some Lady,” Patience Stapleton ; ** Fanny Kemble 
at Lenox,” C. B. Todd; ‘On the Way,” Julian 
Mawthorne; ‘ Keats and Ever B—,”’ Clifford 
Lanier ; ‘‘An Old-Fashioned View of Fiction,” 
Maurice Francis Egan; ‘Chicago Architecture,” 
Barr Ferree ; ‘* Released,” Mary Isabella Forsyth ; 
“The Reprieve of Capitalist Clyve’’ (Lippin¢ott’s 
Notable Stories, No. V), Owen Wister; ** Rose 
Leaves,” Flavel Scott Mincs; ‘* What the United 
States Owes to Italy,” Giovanni P. Morosini ; 
“*Tho New Poctry’ and Mr W. E., Henley,” Gil- 
bert Parker; ‘*A Wild Night on the Amazon,” 
Morgan S. Edmunds ;_‘* My Castle,” Lloyd Mifflin ; 
**Point vs. Truth,” Robert Timsol; ‘Truth vs. 
Point,’’ Frederic M. Bird ; ** Certain Points of Style 
in Writing,” Edgar Fawcett ; ‘Men of the Day,” 
M. Crofton, } 

ConTENTs of the CosMOPOLITAN for June are : 
* The oy of Brooklyn,’ Murat Halstead ; ‘‘ The 
Chase of the bay i Charles F. Lummis ; ‘* Soro- 
sis,’ Margaret M. Merrill; ‘‘ The Rise and Decline 
of the Hawaiian Monarchy,” Herbert H. Gowen; 
* June” (poem). Archibald Lampman ; ** The Mer- 
rimac and the Cumberland,’’T. O. Selfridge, Jr., 
U.S.N. ; ‘* Omega: The Last Days of the World,”’ 
Camille Flammarion ; ‘‘ Merope Mortalem Nupsit,”’ 
E. W. Fiske ; **Muhammed Baber,” Edward 8. 
Holden ; ‘* The Cricket’? (poem), Charles G. D. 
Roherts ; “‘ As One’* (poem), Elizabeth Stoddard ; 
“The Deserted Homes of New England,” Clifton 
Johnson ; *‘ What Society Offers Mary Grew,” 
Clara S. Davidge ; ‘‘ The First Woman of Spain,”’ 
Sylvester Baxter ; “In the Cypress View Neigh- 
borhood,"”* Opie Read ; ‘‘ Notes of the Brussels 
Monetary Conference,” E. Benjamin Andrews ; ‘* A 
Traveller from Altruria,””» W. D. Howells. 


‘THE ATLANTIC MonTaLY for July contains: “‘ His 
Vanished Star,” I., II., Charles Egbert Craddock ; 
“Within the Heart,” George Pursons Lathrop ; ‘In 
the Heart of the Summer,” Edith M. Thomas ; 
** Admiral Lord Exmouth.” A. T. Mahan; ‘“ Pass- 

rts, Police, and Post Office in Russia,’ Isabel F. 

apgood ; “* A General Election : Right and Wrong 
in Politics." Sir Edward Strachey ; ‘ Ghost- 
Flowers,” Mary Thacher Higginson ; ‘“‘ The Chase 
of Saint-Castin,” M artwell Catherwood ; 
“Governor Morton and the Sons of Liberty,” 
William Dudley Foulke; “ Petrarch,’’ Gamaliel 
Bradford, Jr. ; ‘* Studies in the Correspondence of 
Petrarch,” 1., Harriet Waters Preston and Louise 
Dodge ; * Problems of Presumptive Proof,” James 
W. Clarke; ‘If Public Libraries, why not Public 
Museums ?”’ Edward 8S. Morse ; “* De Tocqueville's 
Memoirs,” ‘*Comment on New Books,” ‘The 
Contributors’ Club.” 
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INDEX OF PERIODICALS, JUNE, 1893. 


Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in the Index of Periodicals. 


Af. . R. African M, E. Church Review. (Quar- 
Andover Review. (Bi-monthly.) 
Bibliotheca Sacra. (Quarterly.) 
The Biblical World. 

Baptist Quarterly Review. 
Church Quarterly Review. 
Canadian Methodist Quarterly. 
Charities Review. 

Christian Thought. 

Expositor. 

Expository Times. 

Good Words. 


28. 
ee 
Sy 
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Homiletic Review. 

Katholische Missionen. 

Lutheran Quarterly. 

Methodist Review. (Bi-monthly.) 
Missionary Herald, 


mo RRS, BPR QOS%r 


BEMIS 


Africa, An Appeal from, MH. 
‘Africa, The International Congress on, Frederic 
Perry Noble, CR. 
a Wa The Weakness of, L. Theodore Con- 
Cc 


Anarchy. Socialism, and the Labor Movement, Wal- 
ter B. Hill, CT. 

Animals, Some Interesting, II., T. Wood, SM. 

Apostolic Churches, The, Robert \. Watson, PM. 

— Parallels to Biblical Passages, T. K. Cheyne, 


xT, 
—— The Life and Confession of, M. Brodrick, 


Avesta, A. V. W. Jackson, BW. 

Bampton Lectures of 1892, Donald Matheson, ExT. 

Bible Study, agg Historical Principle in, G. H. 
Schodde, 

Bible, The Gradual Growth of. W. A. Labrum, PM. 

Bible, The Human Element and the, D. W. C. Hunt- 
ington, CT. 

Bismarck as Philosemite, Arnold Lg NHM. 

== in the Cornfield, "The, James M. Dickson, 


ite. In und um, KM. 

Brinkerhoff, General Roeliff, Joseph P. Byers, CR. 

Buddhism and the Heart of ‘Christianity, he Heart 
of, W. C. Dodd, MissR. 

Buzelle, = B., CR. 

Caravan, The, A. s., 

Charles the Great, Bishop J . F. Hurst, MR. 

Coverdale’s Testament, wo Editions of, J. R. Dore, 


NHM. 
— Paul's Conception of, VI., A. B. Bruce, 
= Use of ** The Son of Man,” Vernon Bartlet, 


Church Life, Social Side of, G. B, F. Halleck, TTr. 

Church Patronage, Professor Lindsay, RCh. 

Churches, Progress of the, Archdeacon Sinclair, J. 
Reid eaten I Dr. Mackennal, Dr. Clifford, P. W. 
aos ag eng 

Church Music Pate the First Ten Centuries, J. C. 
Jones, PER. 

Church Movement of 1833, A Layman’s Recollection 
of the, W:, NHM 

Clergymen and Choirs, Hartley Carmichael, PER. 

Cleveland’s Speech 4 the Opening of the World’s 
Fair, President, O 

Congregational Polity, J. H. Crooker, NW. 

Conscience, Charles H. Parkhurst, TTr. 

Cox, The Late Samuel, RCh. 

Cyrus and the Capture ‘of Babylon, Owen C. White- 
house, ExT. 

~~. The Restored, The Bishop of Ripon, 


Demonstration. A Memorable, G. H. > Nye, RRR. 
= The Book of, George 8 . Goodspeed, 


Emblems, Incidents and, Alexander Cumming, ExT. 
Eton Mission, The, A. Benson, NHM. 


Sunday Magazine. 
The Treasury 
The Yale Review. 


Miss. R. Missionary Review. 
N. C. Q. New a Quarter. 
N. H. M. Newbery House Magazine. 
N. W. The New World. 
oO. D. Our Day. 
P. E.R. Protestant E iscopal Review. 
P. M. Preachers’ ine. 
Pg’ g Presbyterian Quarterly. 
P. R. R. Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 
— 5 
h Review of the Churches. 
¢ R. Reformed Quarterly Review. 
.R. Religious Review of Reviews. 
= H. Sunday at Home. 
Tr. 
R. 


MAeeRA A 


Evolution, Lloyd a oped 

Ezra ii. and iv. 6-23, The Chronology of, The Bish- 
op of Bath and Wells, Ex. 

Family, The Conservation of the, J. E. Rankin, CT. 

~ poo, A Causam Coquarit, " Josephine Shaw 

wel 

Fourth Commandment Binding on Christians ? Is 
the, Joseph Cook. OD. 

French Protestantism, The Social Movement in, 
Elisée Bost, NW. 

Galatians v. 8. Clement Bird, Ex. 

Garden Lore, H. Ormonde, NHM. 

Gazaland, The Occupation of, MH. 

Genesis xlvii. 31, John Rutherfurd, ExT. 

oer. and Modern Criticism, The, J. J. Halcombe, 


ospel, The Aramaic, Willoughby C. Allen, Ex. 
rn 1, The First Written, Lester Bradner, Jr., BW. 
Godet, Frederick, A. Gretillat, ExT. 
Greek Anthol and the Teachings of Holy Scrip- 
ture, The, William Cowan, GW. 
Guest or Inmate ? Samuel Cox, SM. 
Hats and Caps, Geoffrey Winterwood, GW. 
Hamlet from the Standpoint of Theology, A. H. 
Ames, 
Hebrews vi. 4-6. William Milligan, Ex. 
Henry Martyn, Four Unpublished Letters by, Sandys 
Watson, NHM. 
Hesba Stretton at Home, Miss, SM. 
High Dunsiuane, J. H. Crawford, Gw. 
Higher Criticism, The, J. Westby Earnshaw, HR. 
i en Failure of the State in, T. E. 
leming, 
Hindoo icmen, Two, James Mudge, MissR. 
Home Missions in the United States and Canada, A 
Sutherland, MissR. 
Indian Missions in Poe A. G. McKitrick, Miss. 
Innsbruck Home, An, Margaret Howitt, S 
4 Evangelization of the, Sages Dunlap, 
iss 
Islands of the Sea, The, Samuel McFarlane, MissR. 
Jacob's Vision at Bethel, A, Henderson, TTr. 
Ja — Religious Press, The, James J. Seder, 


John Eliot, Arthur T. Pierson, MissR. 
John, Be Expo ion of the First Epistle of St., Richard 


Pe Rest and Faith, Henry Drummond, PM. 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, John Wortabert, 


a of Giving and Losing, The, James Demarest, 


Lincoln, Minister, E. Venables, ve. 
— The Order of, J. N. Fradenburgh, 


Messiah and His Kingdom, The Teaching of Jesus 
and the Teachings of the Be ty at the Time of 
Christ Respecting the, Hugh M. Scott, BW. 

Missions, The Motive, Spirit and Method of For- 

eign, F. L. Hawks Pott, PER 
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Missions in _. The Present Aspect of, James 
Kennedy, M issR. 
Missions, Letters from the, MH. 
Missionen, Nachrichten, aus den, KM. 
ee an Work in Oregon, Our Early, H. K. 
ines 
aoe His Rite and its Lessons, Mark Guy Pearse, 


National Church, The, Archbishop Thomson, RRR. 

New Testament Greek, How to Begin the Study of”, 
R. Martin Pope, P’ 

Nunnery, Ups and lass of an Old, III., Augustus 
Jessop, G 

Pauperism, Would Personal Influence Diminish ? 
Mrs. E. C. Bolles, CR. 

Peabody, Andrew Preston, Philip Stafford Moxom, 


People’ 8 Banks, The Movement to Establish, Wilton 
Tournier, CR. 

Personality and Poverty, OsR Hodge, PER. 

Personality, The Heart of, J Edwards, CT. 

a Ly True Gospel According to, Dustan Kem- 

e. 

Preacher’ 8s Com ag A Fourteenth Century, Will- 
iam Elliot Griffis, H 

Prophecy, Jewish and Christian Interpretation of, 
Archdeacon Farrar, RCh 

Prophecy of Columbus, The, W. A. Croffut, OD. 

“oo ter, The Development of the, John P. Peters, 


Public Fn acy ee Ma on Certain Methods 


h Packard 
Paglism, ewspaper "Apologies for, Wayland Hoyt, 


Ray gam rg in the Roman Empire, Professor 
a ious Books and Reading, Theodore W. Hunt, 
= Modern Explanations of, Hermann Schultz, 


Sacraments, Tbe, Professor Slater, W. T. L. Mow- 
bray. An nglicanus, RCh. 

Sancifiicat on of the Passions. C. W. Rishell, MR. 
Scotch Free Church and of its Memorable Disrup- 
tion, Semicentennial of the, R. H. Howard. MR. 

Scottish Establishment. The Future of. RRR 

Scri es Texts from Recent Discoveries, Light on, 
illiam-Hayes Ward, HR. 

Ships of War, British, A A. H. Markham, GW. 

Sinai, Eine Reise nach dem, KM 

Social Panacea, The, T. Bowman Stephenson, PM. 

** Stand Fast in the Faith,’ Montagu Butler, SM. 

Student Volunteers, A Letter to. , William Jessup, 


MissR. 
oy, Theological Instruction in, IV., P. M. 
nyder, 
Temperance Reform, The Duty of Church Members 
in the, Joseph Cook, OD. 
Tennyson - d Browning as Spiritual Forces, C. C. 
Everett, N 
Fan king, Das 3S Gotteshans” in, KM. 
~4 Standard in Ethics, The, George Bachelor, 


reese and pa Modern Highwaymen, W. 
erties oe text Verified in Christian Experi 
ths o ripture Ve n Christian - 
ence, J. M. Campbell, HR. 
Turkey, Recent Events j in, MH. 
Week of Prayer, M 
Wheels, Wor and Wages, Jacob Todd, MR. 
World’s Columbian Exhibition, The Bureau of 
Charities and Correction at the, Nathaniel 8. 
meau, CR. 





CONTENTS OF RELIGIOUS PERIODICALS. 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD. 
Chicago, June, 1893. 


The Teaching of Jesus and the Teachings of the Jews 
in the Time of Christ respecting Messiah and His 
Kingdom. 

Avesta. 

The First Written Gospel. 

Theological Instruction in Switzerland, IV. 

The Buok of Ecclesiastes. 
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THE CHARITIES REVIEW. 
New York, June, 1893. 


The Bureau of Charities and Correction at the 
World's Columbian Exhibition. 

Would Personal Influence diminish Pauperism ? 

Felix Qui Causam Cognavit. 

The Movement to Establish People’s Banks. 

General Roeliff Brinkerhoff. 

George B. Buzelle. 

The International Congress on Africa. 





CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 
New York, June, 1893. 


Anarchy, Socialism and the Labor Movement. 
The Conservation of bo Family. 

The Heart of Personali iy. 

Failure of the State in Higher Education. 
The Weakness of Agnosticism 

The Human Element and the Bible. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 
London, June, 1893. 


f. Ramsay’s “‘ Church in the Roman Empire.” 
Paul s Conception of Christianity. VI. 
The Chronology Ezra ii. and iv. 6-23. 
Hebrews vi. 4-6. 
The Aramaic Gospel. 
Notes on Galatians v. 8. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 
Edinburgh, June, 1893. 


Frederick Godet. 
Cyrus and the Capture of Bab ters 
Arabian Parallels to Biblical 
Christ’s Use of ‘* the Son of Man.” 
Note on Genesis xlvii. 31. 
Tne Gospels and Modern Criticism. 
Exposition of the First Epistle of St. John. 
Incidents and Emblems. 
Bampton Lectures of 1892. 


GOOD WORDS. 
London, June, 18938. 


The Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 

High Dunsinane. 

Of Hats and Ca ae 

The —_ Anthology and the Teachings of Holy 


British Shi Ships of War. 
and Downs of au Old Nunnery. III. 
The Influence of Christ on Character. VI. The Re- 
stored Demonisc. 


THE WOMILETIC REVIEW. 
Toronto, New York, London, July, 1893. 
The Higher Criticism. 
The Truths of Scripture Verified in Christian Ex- 
rience. 
A Fourteenth Century Preacher’s Companion, 
Religious Books and Reading. 
Light on Scriptural Texts from Recent Discoveries. 


House, Tabernacle, and Temple. 


DIE KATHOLISCHEN MISSIONEN, 
Freiburg im Breisgau, June, 1893. 


Das “‘ Gotteshaus”’ - Tongking. 
In und um Boroma 
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Eine Reise nach dem Sinai. 3 
Nachrichten aus den Missionen: Arabia, Japan, 
Indien, Algier, Mexico, Oceanien. 


THE METHODIST REVIEW. 
New York, Cincinnati, June, 1893. 


Charles the Great. His Relation to the Church. 

The True Gospel according to Peter. 

Hamlet, from the Standpoint of Theology. 

The Sanctification of the Passions. 

Wheels, Works, and Wages. 

The Relations and Results of our Early Missionary 
Work in Oregon. 

The Order of Melchizedek. 

Semicentennial of the Scotch Free Church and its 
Memorable Disruption Controversy. 


THE MISSIONARY HERALD. 


Boston, June, 1893. 


The Occupation of Gazaland. 

Recent Events in Turkey. 

An Appeal from Africa. 

The Week of Prayer or A Week of Prayer. 

Letters from the Missions: Micronesia, Mexico, 
Africa, Turkey, China. 


THE MISSIONARY REVIEW. 


London, New York, Toronto, July, 1893. 


The Islands of the Sea. 

John Eliot. 

The Japanese Religious Press. 

Two Hindoo Reformers. 

A Letter to the Student Volunteers. 

Evangelization of the Islands. 

Indian Missions in the Canadian Northwest. 

Home Missions in the United States and Canada. 
The Heart of Buddhism and the Heart of Christi- 


. anity. 
The Present Aspect of Missions in India. I. 


THE NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 


London, June, 1893. 


Bismarck as Thilosemite. 

The Eton Mission. 

Lincoln, Minister. 

Four U pub hed Le f Henry M 
‘our Unpublis' tiers of Henry Martyn. 

T'wo Editions of Coverdale’s Testament. 

The Life and Confessions of Asenath. 

A Lg Recollections of the Church-Movement 
of 1 


THE NEW WORLD. 


Boston, June, 1893. 


Modern Explanations of Religion. 

Evolution, a Restatement. 

Tennyson and Browning as Spiritual Forces. 
The Social Movement in French Protestantism. 
The Triple Standard in Ethics. 

The Development of the Psalter. 

The by eens Polity. 

Andrew Preston Peabody. 


OUR DAY. 


Boston, Chicago, June, 1893. 


President Cleveland's Speech at the Opening of the 
World’s Fair. 

The Duty of Church Members in the Temperance 
Reform, 


Trusts and Monopolies as Modern Highwaymen. 

The Prophecy of Columbus. 

sa Fourth Commandment Binding upon Chris- 
jans ? 

Newspaper Apologies for Pugilism, 
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THE PREACHER’S MAGAZINE. 


New York, June, 1893. 


The Social Panacea. 

Joy, Rest, and Faith. 

Moses : His Life and its Lessons. 

The Apostolic Churches. 

How to Begin the Study of New Testament Greek. 
The Gradual Growth of the Bible. 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL REVIEW. 
Virginia, June, 1893. 


Personality and Poverty. 
Ceomevetiens on Certain Methods of Public Speak- 


ng. 

Clontymen and Choirs. 

Church Music during the First Ten Centuries. 

The Motive, Spirit, and Method of Foreign Missions. 


THE RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


London, June, 1893. 


The National Church. 

A Memorable Demonstration. 

The Future of the Scottish Establishment, 
The Art of Reading, VII. 


THE REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES, 
London, May, 1898, 


System “of Churen Fi ed Il. The Presb 
stems 0 urch Patro . IL e - 
Sesion Church. < 
The Sacraments. 

Jewish and Christian Interpretation of Prophecy. 
Samuel Cox. 





THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


Edinburgh, London, Dublin, June, 1898, 


The Caravan. 

Stand Fast in the Faith. 

An Innsbruck Home. 

Miss Hesba Stretton at Home. 
Guest or Inmate ? 

Some Interesting Animals. II. 
A Golden Fleece. 

Voices of some Flowers. 


THE TREASURY. 
New York, June, 1893. 


The Law of Giving and Losing. 
Conscience. 

Social Side of Church Life. 

The Blade in the Corn Field. 

The Historical Principle in Bible Study. 
Jacob’s Vision at Bethel. 





MONTHLY BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THEOLOG- 
ICAL AND RELIGIOUS LITERATURE, 
CHRONICLE, OBITUARY, AND CALENDAR. 


COMPILED BY THE REV. GEORGE W. GILMORE, M.A. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


[Any of these books may be ordered through the 
Christian Literature Co.] 


Abraham, W. Organizacya kosciola w Polsce 
do polowy XI¥. wieku (Organization of the Church 
in Poland to the Middle of the 12th Century.) Lem- 
berg: 1893. Pp. xx., 303, 8vo, [10 mk.] 


Alberti Magni Ratisbonensis episcopi, ordinis 
preedicatorum, opera omnia, ex editione Lugdunensi 


9 


religiose castigata, et pro auctoritatibus ad fidem 
Vulgate versionis accuratioramque Patrologiz text- 
uum revocata, auctaque berti vita ac biblio- 
graphia operum a PP. Quétif et Echard exaratis 
etiam revisa et locupletata cura ac labore Augusti 

et. Volumen decimum-octavam: Liber de 
mulieri forti commentarii in Threnos Jeremiz, in 
Baruch et in Danielem. Paris: Vivés, 1893. Pp. 
658, 8vo. 


Alberti Magni Ratisbonensis. De sacrosancto 
corporis domini sacramento sermones, juxta manu- 
scriptes codices necnon editiones antiquiores accu- 
rate recogniti per Canon Dr. Georg Jacob. Regens- 
burg: Pustet, 1893. Pp. xv., 272, 8vo, 3.20 mk. 


Allen, Don. [Pseud.]. The Resurrection of Je- 
sus: An Agnostic’s view. New York : Truthseeker 
Co., 1893. Pp. ili., 161, 12mo, cloth, 75 cts. 


Annales du musée Guimet. (Bibliothéque 
d'études.) T.1¢: le Rig-Véda et les Origines de 
la mythologie indo-européenne ; par Paul Regnaud, 

rofesseur de sanscrit et de grammaire comparée a 
a Faculté des lettres de Lyon. Premiére partie. 
In-8vo, viii., 427 pages. Paris: Leroux, 18938. Pp. 
viii., 427, 8vo, 12 fr. 


Annales du musée Guimet. T. 23 : Le Yi King, 
ou Livre des changements de la dynastie des Tsheou. 
Traduit pour la premiére fois du chinois en francais 

ar P. L. F. Philastre. Deuxiéme partie. Paris : 
roux, 1893. Pp. 608, 4to. 


Ardigo, R. La morale dei positivisti. Rela- 
tivita della logica umana, La coscienza vecchia e 
le idee nuove. Empirismoescienza. Padova, 1893. 
16mo [6 mk.]. 


Ayres, M.C. Phillips Brooks in Boston : five 

ears’ editorial estimates, with introduction by W. 

. Tucker, D.D. Boston: Ellis, 1893. Pp. 119, 
16mo, 50 cts. 


Baeumker, Clement, Prof. Dr. Ein Traktat 
gegen die Amalricianer aus dem Anfang des XIII. 
Jahrhunderts. Nach der Handschrift zu Troyes 
herausgegeben. Paderborn : Schéningh, 1893. 

iv., 69, 8vo, 2 mk, 


Balmforth, R. (L. Ramsay). The New Ref- 
ormation and its Relation to Moral and Social 
Problems. London: Sonnenschein, 1893. Pp. 156, 
p. 8vo, 28.6d. [On decay of orthodox beliefs, fu- 
ture development of religious life, sanctions of mo- 
rality, etc.] 


Ba rger, M.L., Dr. Joseph Nachmias und 
sein Commentar zum Buche Esther. II. Theil. 
Leipzig: Foch, 1893. Pp. 39, 8vo, 1.50 mk. 
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chen Museen zu Berlin. Text in hebriische Um- 
schrift, Uebersetzung, Commentar, grammatischem 
Abriss und Vocabular. Wier: Holder, 1893. Pp. 
66, 8vo, 5 mk. 


Merx, Adelbert, Prof. Dr. 


Miintz, Eugéne. La Mosaique chrétienne Sag 
dant les premiers siécles. I., la Technique ; I1., la 
Mosaique dans les catacombes. Nogent-le-Rotron : 
Daupeley-Gouverneur, 1893. Pp. 90, 8vo. 

Murray, A. Jesus Himself. 


y. London: Mar- 
shall, 1893. Pp. 76, 32mo, 1s. 


(Two addresses. ]} 


Musick, John R. The Witch of Salem; or, 
Creduiity Rin Mad. Illustrations by F. A. Carter. 
Pog! York: Funk, 1893. Pp. viii., 389, 12mo, 

1.50. 


Naville, E. Le Temoignage du Christ et 
lunité du monde chrétien. Paris: 1893. Pp. ix., 
343, 8vo, 6 fr. 


Naville, Th. Essai sur saint-Matthien. Tom. 
1". Lausanne : Bridel, 1898. Pp. 642, 8vo, 8 fr. 


Neil, C. The Teacher's Catechising Bible : The 
Book of Genesis. London: Nisbet, 1893. Pp. 96, 
8vo, 28. 


Nestle, E. Marginalien und Materialen. [Mar- 
ginalien zu Gen., Sam., Esra, Ps., Daniel, Judit, 
Sirach. Arabische Parallelen zu _ Bibelstellen. 
Materialen: Die dem Epiphanius zugeschriebenen 
Vite Prophetarum in bp griechischer Re- 
zension. Nigri, Bohm, und Pillican. Bengel als 

’Gelehrter.——Ein Jubileum der lateinischen Bibel. 
Tiibingen : Heckenhauer, 1893. Pp. ix., 94, 83, 35, 
143, 27, 8vo, 10 mk. 


Nikel, Joh., Dr. Der Monotheismus Israels in 
der Vorexilischen Zeit. Ein Beitrag zur alttesta- 
mentlichen Religionsgeschichte. Program. Pader- 
born : Schéningh, 1893. Pp. 61, 8vo, 1 mk. 


Norris, J. P. A Key to the Epistles of St. 
Paul: being a course of lectures delivered in Bris- 
tol Cathedral. London: 8. P. C. K., 1893. Pp. 
126, 12mo, 2s. 


Cebninges, F. Miniaturbilder aus pers6n- 
lichem Verkehr mit Vertretern verschiedener Kirch- 
en und Mg oe Basel: Geering, 1893. Pp. vii., 
256, 8vo, 3.20 mk. 


Otts, J. M. P., D.D.. LL.D. Unsettled Ques- 
tions, Touching the Foundations of Christianity. 
A book for thoughtful young men. The Davidson 
Coll Divinity Lectures for 18938. New York : 
Revell, 1893. Pp. xiti., 169, 12mo, $1.00. 


Oxenden, Ashton, Bishop. Plain Sermons. 
With a memoir and portrait of the author. Lon- 
don and New York : Longmans, 1893. Pp. Ixxxvi., 
226, p. 8vo, 5s. 


Pariset, G. Introduction 4 l'étude de la réforme 
en Allemagne au XVI° siécle, legon d‘ouverture, etc. 
Nancy : Berger-Levrault, 1893. Pp. 29, 8vo. 


Parker, Edwin Pond. History of the Second 
Church of Christ in Hartford, 1670-1892. Hartford : 
Belknap, 1893. Pp. 435, 8vo. 
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Parker, nea -m D.D. The People’s Bible. 
Discoursres upon Holy Scripture. Vol. XXI. Mark- 
Luke. Pp. iv., 460, 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


Peddie, Alexander. Recollections of Dr. vohn 
Brown ; with a selection from his correspondence. 
New York : Scribners, 1893. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Peters, Madison C. Sanctified Spice; or. Pun- 


gent Seasonings from the Pulpit. New York: 
etcham, 1893. Pp. viii.,216, 8vo, $1.50. 
Pfeiffer, F.D. Der Erwihlite Gottes. Anklam: 


Schmidt, 1893. Pp. vii., 142, 8vo, 2 mk. 


Piepenbring, Ch. Theology of the Old Testa- 
ment. ‘Trauslated from the French by permission 
of the author, with added references for English 
readers, by H. G. Mitchell. New York: Crowell, 
1893. Pp. xi., 361, 12mo, $1.75. 


Pohl, Carl. Das Verhiltniss der Philosophie 
zur Theologie bei Roger con. Dissertation. 
Neustrelitz: Jacoby, 1893. Pp. 44, 8vo, 1 mk. 


Porret, J. A. Trois Vies de Jesus (Strauss, 
Renan, Keim.) tude de critique historique. 
Genéve : Robert, 1893. Pp. 57, 8vo, 1.50 fr. 


Puller, F. W. The Primitive Saints and the 
See of Rome. With a preface by the Bishop of 
Lincoln. London and New York: Longmans, 
1893, Pp. xxi., 428, p. 8vo, 7s. 6d ; $2.25 


Rankin, J. The First Saints: Character and 
Church Studies in the New Testament. London: 
Blackwood, 1898. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Regla, P. de. Théologie musulmane : el Ktab. 
Des lois secrétes de l'amour. Paris: 1893. Pp. 
816, Svo, 6 fr. 


Rénan, Ernest. Histoire du peuple d’Israél. 
Tom. 4. Paris: Lévy, 1893. Pp. 415, 8vo, 7.50 fr. 


Rice, Edwin W., D.D., ed. People’s Dictionary 
of the Bible ; describing persons, places, countries, 
customs, birds, animals, trees, plants, books, events, 
and many other things in Holy Scripture. Phila- 
delphia: Am. 8. 8S. Union, 1893. 
12mo, cloth, 25 cts. 


Richards, J. F. Ministering Spirits: a Study 
of the nature and work of the holy angels, as set 
forth in Scripture. London: Masters, 1898. Pp. 
28, 32mo, 1s. 


Rieker, K. Die rechtliche Stellung der evange- 
lischen Kirche Deutschlands in ihrer geschichtlich- 
en Entwickelung bis zur Gegenwart. Leipzig: 
Hirschfeld, 1893. Pp. xv., 488, 8vo, 10 fr. 


Roberts, A. A Short Proof that Greek was the 
Language of Christ. London : Gardner, 1893. Pp. 
116, p. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Rocquain, F. La cour du Rome et l'esprit de 
réforme avant Luther. I. La théocratie apogée 
du pouvoir pontifical [1046-1216]. Paris: Thorin, 
1893. Pp. viii., 428, 8vo, 10 fr. 


Sacred Books, The, of the Old Testament. A 
critical edition of the Hebrew Text, printed in col- 
ors, with notes by eminent biblical scholars of 
Europe and America, edited by Prof. Paul Haupt. 
Part 17. Book of Job. Critical Edition of the 
Hebrew Text, with Notes by C. Siegfried. English 
Translation of the notes by R. E. Brinnow. Leip- 
zig: Hinrichs; London: Nutt, 1898. 4to, 3s. 6d. 


Sassenbach, Johannes. Die heilige Inquisi- 


tion. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der christlichen 
Religion. (In 4 Heften.) Berlin: Sassenbach, 
1893. Pp. 48, 8vo, 15 pf. 


Sawyer, Harriet Adams. A Song of the Christ. 
ogg with sixteen full-page plates by A. B. 
reen, 


Boston : Lothrop, 1893. 8vo, $1.50. 
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Sayce, Prof. Social Life among the Assyrians 
and Babylonians. London: Rel. Tr. Soc., 1 
p. 8vo, 28. 6d. (Bypaths of Bible Knowledge.) 


Schattenmann, Paul Fr. Die altkirchlichen 
epistolischen Perikopen, in  Predigtentwiirfen 
erliutert. Erlangen: Junge, 1898. Pp. viii., 318, 
8vo, 3.60 mk. 


Schlatter, A., Prof., Dr. Erliuterungen zum 
Neuen Testament. 4. Theil: Der Jakobusbrief 
und die Johannisbriefe, ausgelegt fur Bibelleser. 
Calw : Vereinsbuchhandlung, 1893. Pp. 248, 12mo, 
2.25 mk. eer Zur Topographie und Geschichte 
Palistinas. Calw: Vereinsbuchhandlung, 1893. 
Pp. viii., 432, 8vo, 6.80 mk. 


Schleiermacher, Fridr. 
Schriften. 2. Theil. 
Klassiker. 48 Band.) 
Pp. v., 282, 8vo, 2.40 mk. 


Kleinere theologische 
(Bibliothek _ theologischer 
Gotha: Perthes, 1893. 


Schnedermann, Geo., Prof., Dr. Jesu Ver- 
kiindigung und Lehre vom Reiche Gottes in ihrer 
goon ee Bedeutung dargestellt. 1. Hilfte : 

ie Verkiindigung Jesu vom Kommen des Kénig, 
reiches Gottes Leipzig; Deichert, 1893. Pp. vil., 
198, 8vo, 3 mk. 


Schultz, E. Impartial Investigation into the 
Reasonableness of the Dcctrines of Christianity. 
Philadelphia : Luth. Pub. Soc., 1893. Pp. 264, 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Schultz, Hermann. Old Testament Theology. 
The religion of Revelation in its pre-Christian stage 
of development ; translated from the 4th German 
edition by Rev. James A. Paterson. New York: 
co 1893. 2vols. Pp. 488, 470, 8vo, cloth, 


Séché, Léon. Educateurs et Moralistes. Paris: 
Levy, 1893. Pp. xvii., 294, 12mo, 3.50 fr. 


Sembrzycki, Johaunes. Die polnischen Re- 
formirten und Unitarier in Preussen. Nach _ge- 
druckten und ungedruckten Quellen. Kénigsberg 
i. Pr. : Beyer, 1893. Pp. 100, 8vo, 2 mk. 


Smend, Rudolph, Prof., Dr. Lehrbuch der 
alttestamentliche Religionsgeschichte. Freiburg.i. 
B. : Mohr, 1898. Pp. xix., 550, 8vo, 12 mk, 

Sokolow, Dimitrij. Darstellung des Gottes- 
dienstes der orthodox-katholischen Kirche des 
Morgenlandes. In’s Deutsche iibersetzt von Geor- 
gij Morosow. Berlin: Siegismund, 1893. Pp. iv., 
171, 8vo, 3 mk, 


Sorge, W. Religion und Naturwissenschaft 
keine Gegensiitze. Wider den Monismus fiir akade- 
mische Gebildete. Berlin: Wiegandt, 1893. Pp. 
vii., 80, 8vo, 3 mk. * 


Spencer, Herbert. The Principles of Ethics. 
Vol. 2. (System of Synthetic Philosophy, Vol 10.) 
London: Williamson ; New York: Appleton, 1893. 
Pp. 498, 8vo, 128. 6d. ; $2.00. [Also] The Inade- 

uacy of ‘* Natural” Selection. Reprinted from the 

ntemporary Review. Pp. 68, 8vo, Is. 


Spitta, Frdr. Ziir Geschichte und Litteratur 
des Urchri tentums. 1. Band. Die zweimalige rd- 
mische Gefangenschaft des Paulus; der 2. Brief 
an die Thessalonicher ; Unordnungen im Texte des 
4 Evangeliums ; die urchristliche Traditionen tiber 
Ursprung und Sinn des Abendmahls. Géttingen : 
Vandenhoeck, 1893. Pp. vii., 340, 8vo, 8 mk, 


Stephens, H.C. Parochial Self-government in 
Rural Districts. Argument and plan. London: 
Longmans, 1893. . 4to, 12s. 6d. 


Strauss und Torney, V.von. Die Wunder im 
Neuen Testamente. Leipzig: Deichert, 1898. Pp. 
47, 8vo, 75 pf. 
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Stubbs, C. W. Christ and Economics in the 
Light of the Sermon on the Mount. London: Is- 
bister, 1898. Pp. 290, p. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Taranger, A. Den angelsaksiske kirkes ind- 
flydelse paa den norske Udgivet af Den norske his- 
toriske forening. 1.-3. hefte (1890-1891). Kristiania : 
Cammermeyer, 1898. Pp. xii., 459, 8vo, 5.50 kr. 


Thikdtter, Julius, Dr. Extra ecclesiam salus 
non est. Nach rémisch-katholische und nach evan- 
gelische Lehre. Zur Beleuchtung der gegenwiir- 
tigen Lage beiden Kirchen. Gottingen : Vanden- 
hoeck, 1893. Pp. 52, 8vo, 1 mk. 


Thomas, Carl, Dr. Melito von Sardes. Eine 
kirchengeschichtliche Studie. Osnabriick : Rack- 
horst, 1893. Pp, vii., 145, 8vo, 4 mk. 


Tiling, Carl. Zur charakteristik der Kamp- 
fesweise der russischen Staatskirche. Erlebnisse 
einer deutschen evangelischen Geistlichen aus den 
russischen Ostseeprovinzen. Erlangen: Junge, 
1893. Tp. iv., 32, 8vo, 60 pf. 


Tollin, Henri, Dr. Geschichte der franzdsis- 
chen Colonie von Halbenstadt. Geschichtsblatter 
des deutschen Hugenotten-Vereins. 3. Heft. 
sy mt Heinrichhofen, 1893. Pp. 27, 8vo, 
50 )f. 


Traub, Th. Rédmisch oder evangelisch ? Die 
rémische und die evangelische Lehre von den 
Gnadenmitteln. Leipzig: Evang. Bundes, 1893. 
Pp. vii., 197, 8vo, 4mk. 


Troup, G. E. Words to Young Christians: be- 
ing addresses to young communicants. Edin- 
burgh: Clark; New York: Scribners, 1893. Pp. 
251, p. 8vo, 4s. 6d. ; $1.75. 


Veeck, 0. Buddha und Christus. Berlin: 
Lesser, 1893. Pp. 63, 8vo, 2.40 mk. 


Vivier, M. F. P. Bible (la). Ancien et Nouveau 
Testaments. Texte de la Vulgate, avec traduction 
et commentaires, par—. 2 vol. T. 5: les Pro- 
verbes, l’Ecclésiaste, le Cantique, Ja Sagesse. 1’ Ec- 
clésiastique ; t.6: Isaie, Jérémie, Ezéchiel. Paris: 
Féchoz, 1893. Pp. 409, 647, 8vo. 


Walker, J. C. The Teaching of Jesusin His 
ag Words. London: Blackwood, 1893. Cr. 8vo, 


Walther, Arnold. Verorénungen iiber kirch 
en-Musik fiir die Didzese Basel. Beleuchtet von A. 
by — : Coppenrath, 1893. Pp. xxvi., 169, 8vo, 

.20 mk. 


Ward, W. William George Ward and the 
Catholic Revival. London and New York: Mac- 
millan, 1893. Pp. xlvi., 468, 8vo, 14s. ; $3.00. 


Wellhausen, J. Skizzen und Vorarbeiten. 5. 
Heft. Die kleinen Propheten tibersetzt mit Noten. 
2. = “aa Berlin: Reimer, 1893. Pp. 214, 8vo, 
7 mk, 


Wendt, B. Die Sache der lutherischen Kirche 
vor dem Consistorium in Kiel und dem Cultusmin- 
isterium in Berlin Actenmiissige Geschichte eines 
Kampfes um das lutherische Bekenntniss. Hann. 
over: Wolff, 1893. Pp. iii., 144, 8vo, 1.20 mk. 


Wiegandt, Frdr., Dr. Eine Wanderung durch 
die rémischen Katakomben. Vortrag. Leipzig : 
Deichert, 1893. Pp. 39, 8vo, 75 pf. 


Wiemann, Kurt, Dr. Eckard von Ders, Bis- 
chof von Worms, 1370-1405. (Hallische Beitriige, 
zur Geschichtsforschung, herausgegeben yon Thdr. 
Lindner. 8. Heft.) Halle a. S.: Kaemmerer, 
1893. Pp. 74, 8vo, 1.50 mk. 


‘Winckler, Hugo. Altorientalische Forschun- 
gen. I, Das syrische Land Jaudi und der angeb- 
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liche Azarja von Juda, Das nordarabische Land 
Musri. Die Gideonerzihlungen. Phonicische 
Glossen. Die politische Entwicklung prabeece on 
miens. Ejinzelnes. [Also] Liste ausgewahlter 
Keilschrift-Zeichen zum Gebranche fur Anfanger. 
Leipzig: Pfeiffer, 1898. Pp. vii., 107; 24, 8vo, 
und 4to, 6mk.; 2 mk. F 


Wood, C. J. Survivals in Christianity : Studies 
on the theology of Divine Immanence: special 
lectures delivered before the Episcopal Theological 
School at Cambridge, Mass., in 1892. London and 
New York: -Macmillan, 1893. Pp. viii., 317, p. 
8yo, 68. 3 $1.50. 


Zahn, Adolf, Dr. Ernste Blicke in den Wahn 
der modernen Kritik des Alten Testamentes. Gii- 
pane ooh Bertelsmann, 1893. Pp. iv., 186, &vo, 

mk. 


Ziegler, Il. Das Wesen der Religion. Braun- 
schweig : Schwetschke, 1898. Pp. 36, 8vo, 50 pf. 


Zéckler, Otto, Prof., Dr. Biblische und kirch- 
enhistorische Studien. 1. Heft. Zum Apostoli- 
kum-Streit. Gedanken und Untersuchungen, ins- 
besondere aus Anlass der Schriften von A. Harnack 
und F. Kattenbusch. Miinchen : Beck, 1893. Pp. 
85, 8vo, 1.60 mk. 


CHRONICLE. 
(Closes on the 20th of each month.) 


May 22. Jubilee of the Swedish Church in the 
United States, celebrating the issuance of the Decree 
of Upsala, at Minneapolis, 


One hundred and fifth anniversary of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society, at Philadelphia. 


May 22-30. The National Baptist anniversaries, au 
Denver, Col. 


May 24. Anglican Church Congress for Northern 
and Central Europe, at Geneva. 


Twenty-fourth Convention of the General Coun- 
cil of the Lutheran Church, at Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Thirty-sixth Convention of the General Synod of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United 
States of America, in Canton, O. 


Thirty-fifth General Assembly of the United Pres- 
page Church of North America, at Monmouth, 


May 2%. ~~ nennial session of the Provincial 
Synod of the Northern District of the American 
Province of the Moravian Church, at Bethlehem, Pa. 


* Triennial session of the General Synod of the Re- 
ar Church of the United States, at Reading, 
a. 


May 28. Annual session of the Society of Friends 
of New York State, in New York City. 


May 29. Annual meeting of the American Society 
of Comparative Religion, in New York. 


May 30. Sixty-seventh annive of the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society, at Saratoga, N. Y. 
This society will henceforth be known as the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society. 


May 31-June 6. Annual meeting of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Synod, Old School, at Newcastle, Pa. 


June 1-2. Meeting of the Society of Biblical Lit- 
erature and Exegesis, at New Haven, Conn. 


June 5-7. World’s Temperance Congress, in 
Chicago, Ill. 
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June 6-21. Missionary Congress sqpolued by the 


Presbyterian Synod of New Yor 
Springs, N. Y. 


June7. Eighty-seventh annual meeting of the 
General Synod of the Reformed Church in America, 
at Asbury Park, N. J. 


June 8-11. Twentieth National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections, at Chicago. 


June 8-16, Canada Presbyterian General Assembly, 
at Bradford, Ont. 


June9. Third Annual Meeting of the English 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of the Northwest, in 
Milwaukee. 


at Saratoga 


June 10. At the Papal ae. ee 
Lecot of Bordeaux, the Bishop of en, Depart- 
ment of Aveyron, France. the Bishop of Gross- 
wardein, otherwise Nagy Varad, in Hungary, and 
Mgr. Granniello, Secretary of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the State of the Regular Clergy, were pro- 
moted to the rank of Cardinal. 


June 14, Consecration of Rev. Dr. Frederick Ro- 
rs Graves, Bishop of Shanghai, and of Rev. 
ohn McKim, D.D., Bishop of Yeddo. 


June 14-18, Annual meeting of the International 
—— of King’s Daughters and Sons, in Chicago, 


June 14-21. The Tenth Annual Meeting of the In- 
ee Missionary Union, at Clifton Springs, 


The General Conference of the United Brethren 
in Christ has re-elected Rev. Messrs. N. Castle, E. 
B. Kephart and J. W. Hott to the episcopacy for 
the next quadrenninm, and they enter respectively 
upon their fifth, fourth and second terms. f. G. 
A. Funkhouse was also elected bishop, but declined 
to serve. and Prof. J. 8. Mills was elected in his 
place. Rev. J. Weaver, who has been a bishop con- 
tinuously for thirty-six years, was made Bishop 
Emeritus. Rev. W.J. Shuey was elected publishing 
opeat, and J. L. Kephart, editor of the Religious 

elescope, with M. R. Drury, as associate. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has appointed the 
Rev. Arthur Hamilton Baynes Bishop of Natal, the 
diocese once presided over by Bishop Colenso, and 
Dr. Enos Nuttall, Bishop’ of Jamaica, has been 
elected Primate of the West India Province to 
succeed the late Dr. W. Piercy Austin. 


The Bishop of Wellington and Primate of New 
Zealand, Dr. Hadfield, has resigned his bishopric. 


Dubuque has been established as a Roman Catholic 
Archdiocese, with Archbishop Hennessy as incum- 
bent. 


Professors 8S. M. Hopkins, D.D., and E. A. Hunt- 
ington, D,D., of Auburn Theological Seminary, 
have resigned, and have become professors 
emeritus. 


The Rev. Theodore C. Pease has been called to 
the Bartlett professorship in Andover Theological 
Seminary, to succeed Prof, Tucker. 


The Rev. T. P. Bell has been elected Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Foreign Mission Board of the 
— Baptist Convention, vice Dr. Tupper, re- 
signed. 





OBITUARY. 


Anderson, Rev. W. H. (Methodist Episcopal), 
D.D., at Carlisle. Ky., May 27,aged 75. He was 
graduated from Wesleyan gy ne 1837 ; became 
professor in what is now the University of Ken- 
tucky, 1843; editor of the Quarterly Review of the 
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M. E. Church, South, 1850 ; president of St. Charles 
College, Mo., 1854, and of Central College, Miss., 
1861. In 1863 he enga; in pastoral work, and 
during the last years of the war served as chaplain 
in the Confederate Army. During the later years of 
his life he engaged in the pastorate and in literary 
work for the papers of his denomination. 


Hefele, Rt. Rev. Carl Joseph von oman 
Catholic), Ph.D. (Bonn, 1868), D.D. (Tibingen 
=e tenburg, June 4, aged 84. He studied 
at bingen, 1827-32, and at Rottenburg, 18382- 
33; was ordained priest, 1833 ; me professor 
extraordinary at Tiibingen, 1837, and professor 
ordinary of church history at the same place, 1840 ; 
was ennobled in 1853 ; was a member of the council 
n 1868-69 to prepare for the Vatican Council, 
which he attended. and in which he opposed the 
dogma of Infallibility ; was enthroned bishop of 
prem gag promulgated the dogma in his 
diocese, 1872. His literary activity bas been very 
| and his productions nearly all of the first order. 

e has written, in German, ‘History of the Introduc- 
tion of Christianity into Southwest Germany,” 
“The Letter of the Apostle Barnabas,” ‘Cardinal 
Ximenes and the Church-Relations of Spain at the 
End of the 15th and Beginning of the 16th Centuries,” 
‘**Contributions to Church History,” 2 vols., ‘* The 
Honorius Question, ‘“ Honorius and the Sixth 
Council,” and has edited ** Patrum Apostolicorum 
Opera.’’ His greatest work. and one of the greatest 
of modern times, is his ** History of the Councils of 
La Church,” which has been translated into Eng- 

ish. . 


Ross, Rev. A. H. (Congregationalist), D.D., in 
Port Huron, Mich., May 18, aged 62. He was 
uated from Oberlin College, 1857, and Oberlin 
heological Seminary, 1860; became pastor of the 
Congregational Church, Boylston, Mass., 1861; re- 
moved to Springfield, Ohio, to pastorate there, 1866; 
and to Columbus, Ohio, 1873; he took charge of the 
church at Port Huron, 1876. and has remained there 
ever since. He was considered an agg med on 
questions of church polity, and has published 
“Church Kingdom : Lectures on ae. 
ism, Southworth Foundation, Andover Theological 
Seminary, 1882-86,"’ besides having delivered several 
courses of iectures at the Oberlin Theological Sem- 
inary. . 


CALENDAR. 


June 22-July 7. The Kentucky Chautauqua, at 
Woodland Park, Ky. 


June 29-July 2. International Epworth League 
Conference, at Cleveland, O. 


Pe 1-9. World’s Student Congress, at North- 
eld. 


July 5-9. Twelfth International Christian Endeavor 
Convention, at Montreal, Canada. 


July 6-12. Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the 
Summer School of the American Institute of Chris- 
tian Philosophy, at Prohibition Park, Staten Island. 


July 18-16. Third International Convention of the 
Baptist Young People’s Union of America, at India- 
napolis, Ind. 

July 15-August 6. Roman Catholic Summer 
School, at Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


July 24-30. Baptist Grove Meeting at the Weirs, 
Lake Winnipiseogee, N. H. 

Aug. 1-18. World's Conference of Christian Work- 
ers, at Northfield, Mass. 


Aug. 11-20. Sixth Annual Interdenominational 
Seaside Bible Conference, at Asbury Park, N. J. 


Aug. 31-Sept. 2. Second World’s Sunday-School 
Convention, at St. Louis, Mo. 














